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Bankers Advised 
Against Straining 
National Finances 


Governor Young Says Re. 
sources of Federal Re- 
serve System Must Not 
Again Be Overused 








¢ Discusses Causes 


Of Slump in Stocks 





Possibilities of Fluctuations in 
Value of Collateral Behind 

@ Loans Emphasized in Speech 
At Conference 





Old Point Comfort, Va.. May 7.— 
Bankers of the country were told May 7 
in a speech by the Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Roy A. Young, that 


there must not be an overuse of Federal 
reserve system resources, and that the 
bankers now owe to their immediate com- 
munities the same responsibility that 


they owe to their own banking institv- | 


tions, namely, protection against devel- 
opment of unhealthy economic conditions. 
. Governor Young’s staternent that the 
country’s banking managers must main- 
tain vigilance, that there may not be an- 
other strain on the resources of the bank- 
ing structure such as occurred during 
the stock market decline of October- 
November, 1929, was made before the 
executive council of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, in session at Old Point 
Comfort. His observations, he said, were 
predicated upon the experiences of prac- 
tical banking and of the service as an 
administrative officer in the Federal re- 
serve system, and as such he pledged to 
the bankers his cooperation to see that a 
lasting stability in banking be built up 
as an Americaft tradition. 

Governor Young asserted that the 
bankers must never forget the possibility 
of fluctuations én the value of collateral 
behind the loans which are made s0 
freely in this country. In this connec- 
i: he observed that it was possible for 

lf of the banking loans to be thus 
affected. The suggestions, he declared, 
were not intended to engender a “hard- 
boiled attitude” but were based entirely 
ona desire to see business — stability 
established and maintained. 

Following is the full 
speech: 


text of the 


Panic Averted 


Events of. last Autumn are still close 
enough to be fresh in our minds and yet 
they are now distant enough to make it 

ossible to appraise thent and to draw 
essons from them for our future guid- 
ance. During the market break and 
the disorganized conditions that pre- 
vailed in the last week of October and 
the first half of November, the great 
commercial banks and the Federal re- 
serve system acted in a manner of which 
we have just cause to be proud. 

An unprecedengd drop in_ security 
prices and a gigantic withdrawal of funds 
from the market by out-of-town and non- 
banking lenders occurred, and the mem- 
ber banks stepped in courageously and 
promptly to take over the burden oc- 
casioned by these withdrawals, while the 
Federal reserve system stood by the 
banks, both by discounting paper freely 
and by placing large sums in the market 
through the purchase of securities. A 
panic and a collapse of our credit ma- 
chinery was averted. 

Not only did our banking system rise 
to the occasion when panic threatened, 
but the key member banks showed fore- 
sight in preparing for this possible de- 
velopment by putting their house in order 
many months in advance through using 
their influence to curb the growth in the 
volume of credit used in the security 
market. 


Brokers’ loans and total security loans 
f New York. City banks in the middle 
f last October were actually smaller 
than a year earlier, and their ability to 
take care of the situation was in no small 
measure due to the fact that they had 
refrained from participation in the 
enormous growth of security loans that 
occurred in 1928 and 1929, notwithstand- 
ing the attractiveness of the returns and 
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Radio for Canadian 
Trains Is Improved 





New Cars to Use Perfected"Re- 
ceiving Equipment 





‘Fifty-four cars of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways are now equipped with 
radio teception and 24 cars for trans- 
continental service now being built will 
be equipped with electric radio-phono- 
graph sets, according to advices from 
Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins 
at Ottawa made public May 6 by the 
transportation division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of the 
announcement follows; 

Over 210,000 passengers listened to 
radio broadcasts received on the trains of 
the Canadian National Railways during 
1929. Fifty-four cars are now equipped 
with radio apparatus.’ The latest devel- 
opment is known as “train lined radio” 
in which two cars receiving programs 
from a single set are linked together. 

Twelve new observation lounge cars 
and 12 compartment cars for transcon- 
tinental service are now being built. 
They will be equipped with “all-electric” 
radio-phonograph combination sets. The 
programs will be received in the lounge 
car and relayed to a loud speaker and 
8émhead sets in that car, as well as 22 
d sets in the adjoining compartment 
. There will be two head sets in 
compartment and chambrette 

berth compartment) and three 
drawing room. ae 
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All the Facts— 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
COMMENT 
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To Be Held by Senate Committee 





’ 


Of Testirnony; Secretary of State Will be 
First Witrzess Called 





QREN hearings on. the London naval treaty will be begun by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee May 12, by virtue of a decision reached in 
executive session May 7. 

The Committee held a meeting lastimg less than an hour, and agreed that 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, should be the first witness, the 
chairman, Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, said orally. Secretary Stimson will 
be followed by the Secretary of the Navy, Charles F. Adams, who in turn will 
be followed on the stand by Admiral William V. Pratt, designated to be the 
next Chief of Naval Operations. 

From the discussion in the Committee, Mr. Borah said, “you might a@raw 
the impression that there will be ratification this session though some Sen- 
ators felt no need for hurry.” 
| Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, 

who plans hearings before his group on the technical navaF aspects of the treaty, 

has postponed these pending the appearance before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of Secretaries Stimson and Adams. 

Soon after the Senate convened at moon, a reception was tendered Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, similar to that given Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, when he reached Washington. Mr. Reed was escorted into the 
chamber by Senator Robinson, as minority leader, and Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, majority leader. Accomparsied by Vice President Curtis he stood 
before the dais and shook hands with each Senator as they filed past. 

Senator Reed stated orally that he had talked with President Hoover econ- 





Open Hearings on Naval Treaty | 


May 12 Is Set by Foreign Relations Group for Beginreing | 





cerning the treaty, 
delegation, and that 
be approved. 


Reed stated that the figure was 


Construction Work 
Aiding Employment 
In Richmond District 


Reserve Bank Says General 
Conditions Appear Good 
Except in Certain Cotton 

| And Tobacco Areas 








4 Richmond, Va, May 7.—Labor condi- 
tions in the fifth Federal reserve dis- 
trict appear to have improved during 
March and_early April, according to the 
monthly review.of the Federal Reserve 
‘Bank of Richmond, chiefly due to sea- 
sonal increase in construction work. 


Building contracts actually “awarded 
for construction in the district during 
March -‘ottled nearly one-third more 
than centracts awarded in March, 1929. 
The ggeneral situation in the district is 
reported as apparently good except in 
certaim sections dependent upon cotton, 
and to a Jess degree im tobacco sections. 

The summary of conditions in the dis— 
trict follows in full text: 


March trade in the fifth Federal 
reserve district was im seasonal volume 
m comparison with.recent. months, but 
on the whole was not up to the level of 
trade in March, 1929. Deposits in re- 
porting member banks increased during 
the past month, both demand and time 
deposits registering gains. 

Loans Failed to Increase 

At the same time the member banks 
failed to increase their commercial and 
agricultural loans as they have usually 
done at this time of the year. In con- 
sequence, they were able to reduce their 
rediscounts at the Federal reserve bank, 
contrary to the seasonal trend, At the 
end of March savings deposits in Balti- 
more savings ‘banks were at the highest 
figure on record, and time deposits in 
reporting member banks on Apr.9 were 
above deposits of that character on the 
corresponding date a year earlier. 

Debits to individual accounts figures, 
representing payments by check, were 
seasonally larger during the four weeks 
ended Apr. 9 than during the preceding 
four weeks, ended Mar. 12, and were only 
5.7 per cent lower than aggregate debits 
durimg the four weeks ended Apr. 10,1929, 
in spite of the decline in stock trading 
and a@ generally lower level of wholesale 
prices this year. 

Business Failures Decline 


Business failures im the fifth district 
were fewer in number in March, 1980, 
tham in March last year, in contrast 
with an increasc for the United States, 
and although aggregate liabilities in- 
volved in March, 1930, failures were 
larger in the fiftm district than the lia- 
bilities last year, the increase was much 
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Of Revenue 

















































Rainfall Needed 
In Many Sections 


Rie 
Unusual Warmth Shown 
During Last Week 


v 


EATHER was _ abnormally 
warm east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains last week amd was warmer 
than usual during April, except for 
the abnormal cold over the north- 
eastern quarter of the country at 
the end of the month, the Weather 
Bureau stated May. 7. April had 
deficient rainfall im most places. ; 
CThe general summary of the 
weekly weather amd crop bulletin 
and a review of April weather in 
full text will be found on page 9.) 
Further rains favored the west- 
ern Winter wheat belt, althou 
@ryness slowed the crop in parts 
ef the Ohio Valley. Rains were 
also beneficial in ““»xe western cot- 
ton belt, although the East needs 
moisture. There is an urgent need 
of rdin in many parts of the. 
country. 





















































that the President had commended the work of the American 
the President had ex pressed confidence that the treaty would 


Asked concerning the bill to be introduced by Representative Britten Re 
of Chicago, Ill, providing $1,000,000,000 for construction of warships, seean.). 
set probably “a little too high.” : 


| Centralized Control 
To Fight Woodland 
Fires Es Requested 


Emergency LegislationAsked 
In Bay State; Military Re- 





sey Governor 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

C Boston, May 7. 
A request for emergency legislation 
to give the State forester more power 
to deal with the present. forest fire situ- 


ation was made to the State legislature 
May 5. It was amnounced that thus fat 
this year 40,000 -acres have heen burned 
over in the State, as compardd with 
16,500 in 1929. 

Under the existing law the direction 
of the fighting of ‘forest fires is in the 
hands of local fire officials. Commis- 
sioner William A. L, Bazely of the 
State department of conservation would 
have the statutes changed so that in 
periods of drought, when there is- danger 
of, serious fires, the State forester would 
have authority.to direct the town forest 
wardens as to the manner in which the 
woods should be patrolled. 


| Such legislation is needed, said the 
commissioner, if the. State forces are 
| adequately to cope with the menace of 
| forest fires. These, he said, do not stop 
at town lines, so that if fire fighting 
is to be successful it must be done with 


a district program rather than a - town 
program in mind. 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, May 7. 
All of the military resources of the 
State have been placed by order of Gov- 
ernor Larson at the command of Col. 
Leonidas Coyle, State fire warden, for use 
in the forest fire emergency. 


The governor was most concermed, he 
said, as to the welfare of the several 
thousand persons left homeless by’ the 
series of fires that have spread destruc- 
tion in the last week. 


As a further step for the relief of the 
fire victims, the governor announced that 
he has directed the State institwti6ns 
commissioner, William J, Ellis, to open 
at once two large unfinished dormitories 
at the New Lisbon Colony for Feeble- 
Minded. This action was. prompted, it 
was explained, by .a report that there 
are 5,000 homeless persons in Burling- 
ton County alone. ew Lisbon is in the 
heart of the New Jersey pine belt where 
the flames have caused severe havoc. 

Military tents, bedding and other sup- 
plies will be pressed into use in other 
parts of the State for the shelter and 
| comfort of refugrees, according to Adjt. 
Gen, Krederick Gilkyson. 


——_ev= a", 
Mails Are Called Chief Source 


in 
oe 


Air ‘Transport 


Major Young Doubts Profit 
Is Yet Possible In Carrry- 
ing of Passengers 








The transpottation: of mail has made 
up the major portion of revenue derived 
| by the air transpert operators during the 
three-year pertod in which they have 
been operating, according to testimony 
of the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young, 
given at hearings on the Navy Depart- 
ment approprigtion: bill before the House 
subcommittee om Navy appropriations, 
and just made public. Mr. Young said 
“I do not think ‘that any one of. those 
transport companies is making any 
money in the ‘transportation of  pas- 
sengers exclusively. As a matter of fact, 
I think they are all losing substantially.” 
Transcript of his testimony follows in 
full text: . 
The major portion of the revemue de- 
rived by the ir transport operators 
during, we will say, the three-year pe- 


riod in which they have been operating 
has been derived from the transportation 
of mail. ; 
They have always been developing the 
transport passengers on 
LS 
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The United States 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE Rucut oF Dissewr FRom-ANy ACTION OF THE Ex 





W ASHINGTON, 








Revised Tariff 
Bill Is Returned 


To Conference 





Senate Insists 





No Action Is Taken 
~~ On Partial Report 





Senator Smoot Announces That 


He Will Issue Call for Meet- 


ing of Conference Commit: | 


tees on May 9 





Without taking action on a partial re- 


port of items in which the two Houses | 


ate in agreement in the tariff bill (H. R. 
submitted by the ‘conferees, 
the Senate May 7, upon motion of Sen- 
ator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chairman 
of the Finance Committee and of the 
conference, voted to insist upon its 
amendments and ask for further con- 
ference with the House, 


Congress to Meet 


Senator Smoot announced orally that 
after the House has renamed its con- 
ferees, he will call a meeting of the 
conference 
May 9. 


Senator Smoot placed his motion after 
debate om the floor as to whether the 
oy should first act om the partial 
re 


2667), as 


po 
When Senator Smoot called up the re- 
port, he’ex plained that it was his purpose 
to ask the Senate to adopt the partial 
report of amendments on which the con- 
fere’s were in agreement, and then to 
insist on the Senate amemdments upon 
which there was no agreement and ask 
for. a further conference. ' 

i Objection Raised 
_ ObjecBion was raised by’ Senators Rob- 
ingon ( m.), of Arkansas, minority 
leader; Simamons (Dem.),\of North Caro- 
lina, ome ‘of the conferees; Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky; Walsh (Dem), 
of Montana, and Harrison (Dem), of 
Mississippi. 
“Why act.on the partial. report when 


-the bill may depend on two 
DINOS tears aoe Sat 
questioned Senator Barkley.“ He con- 
tended that these items left unsettled 
then Would be held over the headg of 
members of both houses as a “sword of 
Damocles”” and that such action would 
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Factory Employment | 


In New York Declines 


Commissioner Reports Drop 





Of 11% to 2 Per Cent in| 


Month of April 





State of New York: 
New York, May 7. 

There was-a further decrease of be- 
tween 144 and 2 per cent im employment 
m representative New York State fac- 
tories in April as compared with March, 
according - to a statement of@ Frances 
Perkins, State industrial commissioner, 
May 7. The employment} index for the 
month was 96 per cent, she stated, which 
is 1 poimt below the low established in 
July, 1928. 

Commending President Hoover for the 
suggestiom he made May 1 before the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States that a body 
be organized to assist im maintaining 
business stability in times of depression 
and statimg that she was in sympathy 
with the Administration’s efforts, Miss 
Perkins stated orally that unemployment 
is not ended. 

_ “What we know about economic trends 
in this country and in this State,” she 
said, “does not bring us te a conclusion 
that ungmployment is over, but rather 
that we Should advise publie officials gen- 
erally, amd large corporations to prepare 
ee Sag -d Summer’ months for 
public wor ut i ion i 

cg ed put into operation in 

If we have unemployment in the Fall 
to the same degree as last Fall, she 
declared, there will be much suffering: 
School children should not be added to 
those looking for work through the Sum- 
mer months, according to Miss Perkins. 
School teachers, principals and pastors 
should work together in adwising parents 
and childre?f about this, she added, 

eel 


Railroad'‘Is Liable 
In Attack by Bandit 


Conductor Termed Negligent 
Not Aiding Passenger 
et 





nate “ atient! 
jana is, May /. 
The failure of a railroad contuctar 
to protect a passenger om his car from 
a highwayman makes the railroad liable 
for injury to the passenger resulting 
from such attack, according to a decision 
by the appellate court of Indiana, affirm- 
ing & judgment tthe Terre Haute, 
insianauients & Eastern’ “Fraction Com- 
pany. 

The evidence showed, the court said; 
that whem a robber attacked the pas- 
senger the conductor was within three 
feet dnd knew of the attack and that 
the passemger was struggling with the 
robber for possession of a revolver. T 
conductor, the court stated, could rea- 
sonably haive assisted the passenger and 
subdued the robber and saved the pas- 
senger fronr harm, but imstead jumped 

‘@ window. — . \ a 
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THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1930 


Upon its) 
Amendments on Which’ 
An Agreement Has Not) 
Beem Reached With House, 


66 


will 
plac 














Entered 1 Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.'C. 





‘Blame for Delay of Justice 


iF ederal Judge Page Makes Statement Before National Con- 
ference of Judicial Councils; Statistical Study 
For Legal Reform Discussed 
ee 


JREFORMS in the administration of justice and a statistical analysis of the 
procedure in courts were discussed by the members of the judicial councils 
| of 17 States attending a national conference of judicial councils held in Wash- 
i 1. : : . . 
ihe sadehen was called to discuss in particular the study of judicial admin- 
| istration in Ohio, which is being conducted by the Johns Hopkins Institute of 
Law in conjunction with the Ohio Judicial Council and the Ohio Bar Association 
“Delays in the administration of justice do not arise because of the character 
| of the litigation, but the judges and attorneys are at fault,” Circuit Judge George 
| T. Page, of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, 
| told the members. 
| “Any inquiry should be directed to the 
| relation to one another,” he said. : bea a” 
“The administration of justice in this country is not as bad as it is pictured, 
Chief Justice Prentis, of the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, declared. He 
expressed doubt as to the need of any extensive investigation, adding that the 
Virginia Judicial Council had accomplished a few minor changes in procedure 
and was now “out of a job.” . 
The conference was “ppened by Chief Justice C. T. Marshall, of the Ohio 
| Supreme Court, who explained the progress of the investigation in the State 
| of Ohio. (The full text of Mr. Marshall’s speech will be found on page —.) 
| Prof. Leon Carroll Marshall, of the Johns Hopkins Institute, told the members 





judges and to the lawyers and their 


President 


ECUTIVE EstA8SLISH MENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopres ARE IN SESSION OR ADIOURNED 


Laid to Judges and Attorneys) Nomination of ‘3 


committees for 10 a, m.| 





|Measure Authorizing Post- 
master General to Deeide 
On Bidders Is Supported 
By Mr. Philip 


Opposition to the bill (H. R. 8772), 
| authorizing the Postmaster General to 
| decide which bid is most advantageous 
| to the Government in connectiom with 
standardization of purchases.of motor 
truck equipment for the .postal service, 
was expressed in. a letter by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, J. 
R. McCarl, to Representative Sproul 
(Rep.), of Chicago, Ill, read before the 
House Committee on Post Office and Post 
Roads May 7. 


The eae Agotetaes P. punts, Gee. 
eral, John W. nilp, test _in afayer 
lene of the letter of 5 cCar 


is unfair, not only to the Post Office De- 
Partment but to others as well, | 

Mr. Philp said he thought that the 
authorization for the expenditure of 
funds of the Government can be as well 
left in the hands of one départment as 
another, and said that the letter of Mr. 
MecCarl made it appear that the Post- 
master General would be “crooked.”” He 
said that he did not think that any rule 
could be set up relative to purchasing 
for the Government where there would 
not be a-‘kick” from some one. 

As to the suggested manner of stand- 
ardization proposed by Mr. MeCarl, Mr. 
Philp asserted that the proposition 
would be well taken if Congress 
would make the, mecessary appropria- 
tions, but, he said, at the present time 
the expenditure would not be economical 
because the truck fleet is not large 
enough. | 

Charges Power Transferred 

Final authorit and responsibilty | 
eventually will be” placed in the hands 
of the Comptroller General and taken 
from the administrative officers created 
to possess it, Mr. Philp declared. He 
claimed that thei administrative officers 
now are charged with responsibility but 
ar«. not allowed to -exercise their best 
judgment. 

“You take away the right to say who 
is the lowest responsible bidder,” Mr. 
Philp said. “If the Comptroller General 
is to be the final authority, why not let 
him do the job? There can’t anything 
be settled any more until the Comptroller 
General has passed on it.” : 

Mr. Philp stated that the lowest bid- 
ders were not always the lowest respon- 
sible bidders and that the question of 
whether products offered by bidders 
answered specifications has to be sub- 
mitted in many cases to the Comptroller 
General’s Office. : ; 

“What's the use of asking our solic- 
















Mr. McCarl Opposes \Motor 


Discretionary Power Is Eliminated in New 
In Federal Purchases) Program for Senate 









itors whether the specifications are right ? 





{Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


‘Theory 
Go Together 


Commerce Specialist Urges) 
Study of Returns on 
Individual Items 


St. Louis, Mo, May 7.—‘“Probably one 
of the most significant revelations un- 
earthed to date is the fallacy that volume 
and profit always go hand in hand, 
H. C. Dunn, chief of the domestic com- 
merce division of the Department of 
Commerce, declared in an address before 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America. b 

Describing the charting of business 
seas through the medium of research, 
Mr. Dunn outlined the regional market 











surveys of the Department and. their 
value to industry. Ae also called at- 
tention to the forthcoming census of 
distribution which he said will probably 
be “one of the most helpful contribu- 
tions of data for use in charting the 
flow of commodities: and bringing into 
clearer focus the arteries and capillaries 
of the anatomy of distribution.” 
Trial Cendus Cited ‘ 

Mr, Dunn cited some of the findings 
of the trial census of distribution made 
in Baltimore early in 1927 which the 
Department conducted in cooperation 
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Bus Measure 








Couzens Resolution on Con- 
solidation of Railroads to 
Be Considered at Present 
Session of Congress _ 





In a new legislative program drawn 
by the Majority Steering Committee of 
the Senate, the Couzens resolution (S. 
J. Res. 161) to prevent certain railroad 
consolidations was given a place in the 
order of business while legislation (H. 
R. 10288) to regulate interstate motor 
bus transportation was eliminated from 
the session’s program, 

This action was announced orally May 
7 by the acting chairman of the Steering 
Committee, Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan. He explained the whole 


is sub, to tponement in 

soaertn bites the “eonfer- 
ence report on the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
and the London naval treaty. ; 

Heading the list in the order of busi- 
ness is the Wagner bill (S. 3060) for 
the establishment of a system of Federal 
employment agencies to cooperate with 
State systems, This is the third meas- 
ure proposed by Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, to aid unemployment. 

Prohibition Bill Nex< 

Next in the program, actording to Mr. 
Vandenberg, is the bill (H. R. 8574) to 
transfer the Prohibition Unit from the 
Treasury Department to the Department 
of Justice. 

A resolution (S. Res. 227) by Senator 
Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, to amen 
the rules of the Senate to eliminate the 
parliamentary order known as “Com- 
mittee of the Whole,” follows. Mr. Van- 
denberg expects this resolution to take 
little more than a day. The resolution 
of Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, is next, 

This measure was ordered reported to 
the Senate by a vote of 6 to 6 with the 
remaining members to be polled. The 
poll to date is 9 to 8 with Senator 
Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, to be 
heard from, Mr. Couzens said. 

“It doesn’t make any difference 
whether or not it has a fayorable Com- 
mittee report,” declared Mr. Couzens. 
“An adverse report didn’t prevent the 
nomination of Judge Parker from being 
considered.” . 

Senator Couzens further explained 
that some Senators listed as favorable 
to the resolution have made _ reserva- 
tions with respect to the section which 
again makes effective, so far as railroad 
consolidations are concerned, the anti- 
trust provisions of the Clayton Act 
which were waived in the Esch-Cummins 
law. Mr. Couzens is waiting to hear 
from Senator Tydings before making a 
formal report to the Senate. 

Introduction of the railroad resolu- 
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That Volume and Profit 
Is Called Fallacy 


Uniform Parking 
Rules Suggested 
vy 


New Jersey Considers Co- 
dified Regulations 
' ¥ 
State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, May 7. 


NIFORM parking regulations 

may be ted in New Jersey 

‘ if it is found that the State traffic 

commission has power to adopt 
such a code. " 

The matter was considered at a 
session of the commission May 6 
when it was proposed by Assem- 
blyman Russell 8. Wise, of Passaic. 
Legality of such action was re- 
ferred to counsel for the motor 
vehicle department? : 

Present penalties for parking 
violations are at wide variance and 
some effort should be made to es- 
tablish uniformity, Mr. Wise said. 
Municipalities, he said, would not 
necessarily be deprived of home 
ruley 































O inform the minds of the 

people and to follow their. 
is the chief duty of those 
ed at their head.” 


—Thomas Jefferson, 
of the United States, 
1801—1809 
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Senate Rejects 


Judge Parker 


Confirmation for Appoint- 
ment as Justice of Sue 
preme Court Defeated by 
Vote of 41 to 39 


Party Votes Split 
After 10 Days’ Debate 


|\Mr. Hoover to Decide Later 
Whether to Issue Statements 
Mr. Shortridge Suggests Se- 
lection of Western Judge 














The Senate, on May 7, rejected by a@ 
vote of 41 to 39, the nomination of Cir-. 
cuit Judge John J. Parker to be an As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Every member of the Senate was ac- 
counted for on the roll call, either 
through his vote or by an announced 
position in one of the eight pairs on the —_| 
question. 

Judge Parker, who presides over the 
fourth circuit, was named by President 
Hoover to succeed the late Edward Terry 
Sanford, who died Mar. 8. His name was 
sent to the Senate, Mar. 21, and referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. i 

The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
| mittee, Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne 
|braska, named a subcommittee to con- 
| sider, the nomination. This subcommit- 
| tee was presided over by Senator Over- 
man (Dem.), of North Carolina, the na-— 
tive State of Judge Parker, and con- 
sisted, in addition to Mr. Overman, of 
Senator Borah .(Rep.), of Idaho, and 
| Senator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island. 
| The subcommittee held one hearing on 
| the nomination at which the opposition 
of organized labor, represented by Wil- 
|liam Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, was recorded. This 
opposition was based on a decision of 
Judge Parker in the Red Jacket case, 
where he upheld the “Yellow-Dog” con- 
tract between West Virginia coal op- 
érators and miners and sustained an in- 
junction against labor activities of the 
United Mine Workers of America. .. 

on nomination was also contested 


if 
the Colored Race, because of stateme 
attributed to Judge Parker when a candi 
date for governor of North Carolina. — 
The subcommittee reported two. to one 
in favor’ of the nomination, with Sen- 
ator Borah in the minority. The ques- 
tion of having Judge Parker. testify was 
raised in the full Committee, but re+ 
jected by a vote of 10 to 4. The Judiciary 
Committee then, by a vote of 10 to 6, 
adversely reported the nomination to the 
Senate. 
The ‘anintaikethin reached the executive 
calendar of the Senate Apr. 21, and 3 P 5 
m., Apr. 28, was set for beginning its 
consideration. The debate lasted almost 
without interruption until 1:30 p. m., May 
7, when, by agreement’ reached the pre- 
ceding day, the Senate voted on the nomi- 
nation and rejected it, 41 to 39. j 
President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House, May 7, on 
his behalf, wanted to consider over night 
whether he would make a statement. 
Western Candidate Suggested 
Earlier in the day, Senator Short- 
ridge (Rep.), of California, called at the 
White House to discuss the Parker nomi- 
nation with President Hoover. At that 
time, he said, he was hopefu! of confir- 
mation, but that he was not sure. , 
Senator Shortridge stated that, in 
event of rejection by the Senate of the 
Parker nomination, he would later rec- 
ommend to President Hoover the ap-_ 
pointment of one of the judges of th 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the United 
States for the Ninth Judicial Circuit, 
which comprises the districts of northern — 















































California, southern California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Montana, eastern Washin 
western Washington, Idaho, Arizona 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 
Senator Shortridge said, however, that — 
he had not determined upon which . 
of the judges he would suggest for 
vacancy on the Supreme Court. : 
ninth judicial circpit had not been . 
resented on the Supreme Court - bene 
he said, since the late Associate Justice 
Joseph McKenna was appointed in the 
Administration of President McKinley, 
Devision of Vote eae 
The vote on the confirmation of Judge 
Parker: follows: 
Ayes—39 
Republicans (29): Allen, Baird, Bing+ 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.7 , 


Uniform Plan Sought - 
In ‘Gas’ Tax Collection 


(Cost in States Varies Widely, 


| Public Roads Bureau Says 





















| Wide variations in the cost of col 
ing State gasoline taxes, as re 
| data compiled by the Bureau of Pu 
| Roads of the Department of A 
|from reports of State authorities, ime 
| cate the need for a uniform sy 
collection, according to an oral sta’ 
| May 6 in behalf of the Bureau. 
| According to the Bureau’s ’ 
tions, the State of Pcinsylvania sper 
approximately 15 times as m as. the 
State of California during 1929 to col 
nearly the same amount of taxes. 
discrepancy in expenditures in_— 
States, it was ‘explained, is due lh 
to the fact that Pennsylvania. empio 
a discount system in collecting taxes & 
charges these discounts to. its. collect 
expense. ‘ ie 
Pennsylvania collected a gra t 
of $35,757,816 during the year, 
deducting for refunds and adding - 
receipts under the tax law lie 


4 [Continued on Page 12° C 
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Training Urged at 
earil ; ‘on Bill 
; _John A. Lapp. Tells 
‘House Committee Crime 


And. Poverty Can Be Re- 
duced by Federal Help 


Crime and poverty can be reduced in 
United States by the extension of 
ral aid in vocational education, Dr. 

John A. Lapp, of Milwaukee, Wis., head 
of the department of social science at 
~ Marquette University, told the House 
“Committee on Education at a hearing on 
a bill (H. R. 10821), May 7. This bill 
‘authorizes the appropriation, not exceed- 
: $10,000,000, extended over a period of 
four years, and provides for the further 
development of vocational training in the 
several States and Territories. 


‘Dr. Lapp said that he was a member 
of the commission appointed by the late 
President Wilson to investigate the need 
of the vocational training as proposed 

f he Smith-Hughes bill, 16 years ago, 
that this commission found that 
skilled workers had to be imported in 
many instances, while raw material was 
often shipped abroad to be returned as 
the finished product. 

No measure ever received more unani- 
mous support from both Houses of Con- 
gress, Dr. Lapp pointed out, and as a 
result, there are more than 1,047,000 
people in this country reteivi 
fits from this legislation. All that the 
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bill will do wi}l be to extend | 


and enlarge on the work started by the 
Smith-Hughes bill, he said, and will take 
in more phases of vocational training 
which have developed in the last 16 
years. 

State’s Interest Stimulated 

Citizens are better when they can earn 
a decent living, and non-support and 
divorce will be less if men and women 
receive some skilled trade instead of be- 
ing untrained, he said. 

C. M. Miller, Topeka, Kans, chairman 
of the legislative committee, American 
Vocational Association, made a short 
introductory address, stressing the need 
of further Federal aid in vocational 
work. Mr. Miller introduced the various 
‘speakers, who headed their State dele- 
gations. 


The interest of the States and coun-! 


ties uas been stimulated by the aid given 
_ly the Federal Government, L. H. Den- 
mis, deputy State superintendent of 
public instruction of Pennsylvania, told 
the covamittee, and said that there were 
in his district more than 1,100 boys who 
were \orking at an industry and at the 


me time receiving vocational training | 
in A. M. Weaver, school | 


in the schools. nde. 
superintendent of Williamsport, Pa., 
steted that there was an increasing de- 


mand for this type training, and that in| 
his city, there were a number of ap-) 


licants who had to be turned down for 
ack of facilities. 


Failure of Apprentice Plan 

L. P. Monks, also of Williamsport, 
who represented the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, said that the failure of the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship was due in a large 
measure to the refusal of modern youth 
to accept the small wages paid an ap- 
prentice. He advocated the vocational 
training system. Other members of the 
Pennsylvania delegation, who were pres- 
ent and made short statements were: J. 
P. Lozo, R. H. Hofses, G. D. Whitney, H. 


M. Hoover, R. E. Gephart, E. Sparks and | 


Thomas Ford. 


Wesley O’Leary, assistant commissioner | 


of education of New Jersey, said that 


Federal aid was necessary for the con-| 


tinuance of the work started, and he in- 
troduced two witnesses from his State, 


who spoke briefly urging the passage of | 


the bill. These were William P. Smith, 
of Bayonne, N. J.,- and Gregory Adlon, 
representing the labor organizations in 
New Jersey. 

Other witnesses who were present and 
filed written statements with the com- 
mittee were: B. W. Heim, Newark, Del.; 
George C. Saylor, M. Channing Wagner, 
W. E. White, all of Wilmington, Del.; 
William H. Funk, national director of 
Association of Retail Grocers; J. D. 
Blackwell, E. T. Wright, John J. Seidel, 
R. D.- Wheeler, all of Baltimore, Md.; 
G. H. Van Dorp, Cumberland, Md., ard 
Paul Lomax, of New York University. 


.. 
Senate Approves Funds 
For Interior Department 


The, Senate May 7 approved appro- 


priations of approximately $286,543,000 | 


for the Department of Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, through 
the adoption of the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 6564) making appropria- 
tions for the Department. ; 
Action came upon report of the bill 
from conference by Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, chairman of the 
Committee. The bill as originally ap- 


the bene-! 


The hearing will be continued May 8. 
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Vocational Novy Supply Bill Tor 9979096905 
. Is Reported to House by Committee 


Measure Does Not Take Account of Reductions Possible if 


‘London Treaty Is Ratified 


Bearing an increase of. $13,351,059 
over this year, the naval appropriation 
bill (H. R. 12236), carrying $379,036,086 
for the Navy Department and Naval 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 
| 30, 1931, was reported te the Bause by 
the Committee on Appropriations May 7. 

This aggregate is exclusive of approxi- 
mately $1,250,000 of reappropriations 
and $1,851,550 of permanent annual and 
indefinite appropriations prescribed by 
previous legislation. Of the increase of 
$13,351,059, pen $6,950,000 is 
on account of the capital ship major 
overhaul program, the Committee re- 
ports. ~ 

The bill provides the first actual naval 
retrenchment under the recent London 
treaty for further limitation of arma- 
ment. Its sponsor, Representative 
French (Rep.), of Moscow, daho, in 
charge of the bill, says the reduction is 
$400,000 in the funds that - otherwise 
would be appropriated for commencing 
the third block of five ships under the 
old 15-cruiser program. he bill, Mr. 
French says, will be taken up on the 
floor of the House May 9, with a view 
to passage if possible by May 10. _ 

The full Committee on Apovvopriations 
at its meeting ~—: the language of 
the report on the bill as prepared by the 
subcommittee ,of which Mr. French is 
chairman, and Mr, French stated orally 
later that he will present his views to 
the House when the bill is pending. 


Billion Dollar Bill 
Not Yet Introduced 


Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- | 
cago, Ill., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, which has juris- 
diction over legislative authorizations 
while the Appropriations Committee has 
jurisdiction in making appropriations. 
has not yet introduced his proposed 
$1,000,000,000 bill to build the United | 
States Navy up to the full limits of the} 
London treaty. (Discussion of the pro- 
posed bill was printed in the issue of 
May 7.) 

The Secretary of the Navy, Charles F.! 
Adams, is not in Washington, and Mr. 
Britten said Secretary Adams was to 
furnish him with the exact figures for 
incorporation in this bill. 

Representative French, from the Ap- 
propriations Committee viewpoint, ex- 
presséd the view that “a rapid, full- 
limit building program would be fool- 
ish,” but he reserved fyrther opinion 
until his discussion when the bill is be- 
fore the House. 

The bill was submitted to the House 
for the Appropriations Committee by 
Representative French, chairman of the 
subcommittee in charge of naval appro- 
priations. The report says the total ap-| 
propriation is $1,710,590 less than the | 
1931 Budget Bureau recommendations. | 
Of this sum a reduction of $400,000 is 
said to result from consideration of “one | 
factor in anticipation of ratification of | 
the London treaty on further limitation | 
of naval armament.” 


Committee Felt Need 
For Increases 


The Committee’s general summary of 
the bill follows: , %} 

Notwithstanding that the budget and 
pill are premised upon a fleet .and 
personnel of practically current year pro- 
portions, the Committee finds it neces- 
sary, despite the reductions it is recom- 
mending, aggregating the sum of $1,710,- | 
590, to propose increases in a number 
|of directions. 

Personnel, even though there be no 
marked fluctuations, will be found an-| 
nually to cost more under present laws 
applying to pay. 2. 

Other major factors are (1) aviation, 
although the increase proposed under} 
such head is but $603,211 (2) a larger | 
loutlay for public works, including re- 
'pair and maintenance, and (3) new 
ship construction. 
| With respect to the fleet, now as a| 
|year ago the record argues that, there 
|is not a proper balance between the ships 
lit is planned to have in commission and 
|funds estimated for their operation, re- 
| pair, and improvement. 
| There should be closer if not complete 
| harmony touching these factors, and the 
Committee feels that the Department 
}should make such adjustments as avail- 
|able funds may require to bring them 
|into closer accord. 
| The treaty that has been submitted 
| to the several powers as the result of the 
| London naval conference awaits ratifica- 
|tion and hence the Committee did not 
undertake to pass upon possibilities that 
| might flow therefrom in such a way as to 
indicate commitments. 

The Committee has undertaken in the 
|money items to consider one factor in 
|anticipation of ratification, to wit, the 
| subtraction of $400.000 on account of the 
{commencement of the third block of five 
cruisers. 

Other than this the Committee has 
felt that it would be better to avoid an- 
|ticipating possible action upon the 
|treaty and permit any safe reductions 














proved by the Senate provided a total | 


of $287,211,973 while the House had 

approved a total of $283,189,973. 
Amounts of Senate amendments low- 

ered in conference include $500,000 on 


roads on Indian reservations not eligible | 
to Government aid under the Federal | 


highway act; $75,000 for engravihg and 
printing of maps, and $100,000 of $150,- 
000 for aid to common schools in Okla- 
homa. 


Investigation Into Leasing 
Of Post Office Garage Asked 


J. Weston Allen, attorney, of Boston, 
Mass., May 7, urged the House Commit- 
teen on Post Office and Post Roads to 
favorably report the bill (H. R. 4135) 
authorizing the Postmaster General to 
investigate the conditions of the lease 
of the post office garage in Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Allen told the Committee that the 
Rawson Realty & Construction Co., of 
Boston, which contracted for the building, 


had spent $80,000 more than the speci-; 


fieations called for. He said the company 
had built an extra story in 
basement for which the plans called. 
After the extra story had been added, 


he said, the Post Office Department de- | 


the basement also was needed. 
The basement was not put in originally, 


-_ 


Mr. Allen said, because of the wet condi- 


tion of the subsoil. 


fund Sought for Delegation | 


To Denmark Dairy Congress 


yt 


ss, May 6, recommending an ap- 
wropriation of $10,000 for expense of 
arti ipation of the-United States in the 


1 daity is be held 
Boueed. in July, 1931. 


‘ 
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| Boundaries of National 
Forest Districts Changed 


. 

Charges in the boundary line between 
the eastern and lake States national for- 
est districts was announced on May 7 
by the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture. The Department’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

By the boundary changes effected, the/ 
Lake States district, formerly compris-/ 
ing the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
‘and Michigan, has been enlarged to in- 
clude Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, | 
and Ohio. The territory indluded in these 
| States was transferred from the eastern 
| district, which still retains under its 
jurisdiction the New England, Atlantic 
| Seaboard, South Central, and Gulf re- 
| gions, and the Island of Porto Rico. 
| The Forest Service maintains nine re- | 
|gional districts fer purposes of national | 
|forest administration, with a district 
forester in charge of each. The Lake 
States district, with headquarters at | 
Milwaukee, Wis., the youngest of the 
family, Was created Jan. 1, 1929. The 
jeastern district maint&ins headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. 


‘State Holiday Proclaimed 
For Kentucky Derby Date 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

© Fgoankfort, May 7. 
| In honor of the &ttendance of the 
| Earl of Derby at Kentucky’s annual rac- 
ing classic, Governor Flem D. 





17, Derby Day, as a State holidey. 


that may be possible in event of rati- 
fication to be handled by the Adminis- 
tration during the fiscal year. 

Though deducting $400,000 included in 
the budget on account of such third 
block of cruisers, the bill has been so 
phrased as to give authority to draw 
upon available funds for “increase/ of 
the Navy” so that in the event the treaty 
is not ratified, it will be possible to 
avoid a lapse of the authority to pro- 
ceed with their construction. 


To Permit Reduction 
After Ratification 


Other than in the respect indicated it 
does not seem appropriate now to reduce 
the budget estimates by anticipating 
economiés that the tréaty suggests ul- 
timately may be effected. However, if 
ratification should occur at a _ time 
within the fiscal year that will enable 
the Administration to take steps that 
would lessen the demand for any pur- 
pose for which funds are provided in the 
accompanying -bill, the Committee would 
expect such a course to be pursued and 
all enlisted personnel, not needed in the 
judgment of the President, <hus_ re- 
leased, to be deducted from the enlisted 
strength appropriated for and moneys 
released from any purposes not to be 
otherwise employed. 

Of course, it-should be said that the 
three United States ships to be scrapped 
or demilitarized are not required to be 
removed immediately, because it is 
agreed as to such ships, unless converted 


- 


| to target use exclusively, that, starting 


from date of ratification, one is t: be 


| rendered unfit for military use within 12 


months and the second within 18 months, 
while, as to the vessel permitted to be 
retained for training purposes, it is pro- 
vided that demilitarization shall begin 
within 12 months. 

The following compares our present 
strength of combatant ships, exclusive 
of ships classed as over the effective age, 
with the tonnage allowed us under the 


| treaty just concluded: 


Battleships, number, 18, present ton- 


;nage 523,400; under London conference 


treaty, 15, tonnage 453,500, excluding not 
to exceed 9,000 tons that may be added 
incident to modernization. 

Aircraft carriers, number blank, pres- 
ent tonnage 135,000, with a maximum 
authorized tonnage of 4 built and ap- 
propriated for of 90,086 tons; under Lon- 


{don conference, same. 


8-inch Cruiser Tonnage 
To Remain the Same 


Cruisers, 8-inch guns, present tonnage, 
number 8, 180,000 tonnage; of which 13 
are built and building and 5 initially ap- 
propriated for, exclusive of 5 authorized; 
under London treaty 180,000 tonnage, 
which may. be increased from 15,155 to 
45,498 tons by dispensing with from 1 
to 3 of the 18 8-inch gun cruisers. 

Cruisers with 6-inch guns, present 
tonnage, number 10, tonnage 70,500; 
under London treaty, number, blank, ton- 
nage 143,500, a tonnage that is inter- 
changeable to the ‘extent of approxi- 
mately 15,000 tons. 

Destroyers, present tonnage, number 
284, including 61- destroyers (63,991 
tons) listed for disposal, tonnage 290,- 
304; under ‘London treaty, number, 
blank, 150,000 tons, a tonnage inter- 
changeable to the extent of approxi- 
mately 15,000 tons. 

Submarines, present tonnage, number, 
112, tonnage 87,232; under London 
treaty, number, blank, 52,700 tons. 

Tstal present tonnage, 1,286,436; un- 
der London conference treaty, 1,114,700 
tons. ” 

As to ships, the data shows as be- 
tween the 1930 plans and the plans for 
the fiscal year 1931, the following: Light 
cruisers, first line, 8-inch guns, 5 in 
1930 and 8 in 1931; light cruisers,’second 
line, 3 in 1930 and 2 in 1931; submarines, 
first line, 47 in 1980 and 46 in 1931. 

The last three of the eight 10,000-ton 
cruisers authorized by the act approved 
Dec. 18, 1924, are expected to be com- 
pleted in March, 1931, while the plan 
contemplates the withdrawal ef the 
“Cleveland.” a second-line light cruiser, 
and the submarine “S-2,” which already 
has been decommissioned. 


Destroyer Tonnage 
Under Treaty Limit 


The destroyer tonnage planned to be 
retained in commission, including three 
for reserve training knd six as mine 
layers, is approximately 115,000. The 
new treaty allows fis 150,000 tons of de- 
stroyers. discounting the optional fea- 
tures. We will have out of commission, 
however, approximately 110,000 tons, 
excluding tonnage listed for disposal, so 
that of destroyers ‘in and out of com- 
mission the tonnage will exceed by about 
75.000 tons the treaty allowance. 

The 81 submarines it is planned to 
have in commission during 1931 (fleet 
and first and second lines) aggregate 
about 65,820 tons. The treaty allows us 
52.700 tons. 

The bill, like the estimates, is founded 
on an average of 8,866 commissioned of- 
ficers on the active list, and for continu- 
ing the present strength of 84,500 en- 
listed men. The Committee believes the 
crews for the three new cruisers sched- 
uled for completion March, 1931, should 
come from the old cruisers “Denver/’ 
saagresten,” “Pittsburgh” and “Roches- 
er. 

The appropriation includes, for in- 
crease of the Navy, $49,965,000 and for 
modernizing battleships, $7,400,000; for 
public works, $7,432,000; for Bureau of 
Aeronautics, $32,320,451; for supplies 
and accounts, $177,486,000, besides nu- 
merous other naval’bureau allocations. 
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Works on Orient 
‘Are Presented to 
National Library 


Gift of Institute of Pacific 

Relations Also Embraces 

Collateral Matter Relating 
To World Problems 


The Library of Congress is the re- 
cipient of a gift of reports, papers, docu- 
ments, and collateral works resultin, 
from the biennial meeting of the Insti- 
tute for Pacific Relations. at Kyoto, 
Japan, in November, 1929, the Librarian, 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, stated orally 
May 7. 

The collection was presented May 7 
in behalf of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
latiofis by its secretary, E. C. Carter, of 
New York City, Dr. Putnam explained. 

With its secretariat located in Hono- 
luh, the institute is represented by coun- 
cils in variots countries, and biennially 
convenes for general discussion of inter- 
national questions, the subjects of which, 
Dr. Putnam continued, always are pre- 
pared in advance and constitute a part 
of the documéntary reports for further 
consideration. L 

Pertinent Matter Included 

With these are included pertinent col- 
lateral matter bearing the authorship of 

eminent scholars in special fields, Dr. 
Putnam pointed out. \ 

“This collection,” Dr. Putnam ex- 
plained, “represents probably the best 
exposition to date of both fact and of 
attitude, and of the sense of the phil- 
osophy of various constituent groups 
upon matters which are or may consti- 
tute problems among the groups.” 

Dr. Putnam called attention to the gen- 
eral contents of the reports and books 
associated with the last confernce in- 
cludéd in the collection’ These cover 
such subjects as diplomatic relations in 
‘the Pacific, studies in cluture, works on 
Manchuria, Japan, and about other ori- 
| ental problems. 

The collateral works linked with the 
institute’s own records, Dr. Putnam 
said, illustrates un interesting endeavor 
to -bring into the collection critical 
studies, such as James T. Shotwell’s 
“War as an Instrument of National 
Policy,” on the Occident, as well as the 
matter purely related to the Orient. 
Such supplementary additions to the col- 
lection made by the institute put the 
treatments on an intellectual and politi- 
cal parity, Mr. Putnam added. 

Gift Appropriate 

“Mr. Carter’s visit and this expression 
of his interest,” Dr. Putnam said, “in- 
volves also an interest in the develop- 
ment at the Library of Congress not 
merely an ample collection of informa- 
tional material about the Orient, but sug- 
|gests also that the library is a center 
| for study and research in the cultures of 
{the Orient. The gift fits in with the 
| Chinese and Japanese projects of the li- 
| brary of Congress.” 

The collectiop, which consists of about 
30 bound volumes containing in some in- 
stances numerous pamphlets and special 
studies, Dr. Putnam said he believed was 
one of the four complete sets in exist- 
ence, 





| Senate Passes Measure ‘ 
On Preserve Standards 


g 

A bill (S. 3470) to provide definitions 
and standards for preserve, jam, jelly 
and apple butter and to amend the’ food 
and drugs act of 1906 relating thereto 
was passed by the Senate May 7. 

Present terms of the food and drugs 
act have been interpreted by court de- 
cisions as ineffective in preventing the 
adulteration and misbranding of the 
fruit products covered in the bill, it was 
pointed out in a report from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The bill is not intended to apply to 
preserve, jam, jelly and apple butter 
prepared in the home and covers only 
the food products with which it specifi- 
cally deals, the report stated. It in no 
way extends the jurisdictional features 
of the present food and drugs act, and 
gives to the Department of Agriculture 
no broader administrative powers than 
it already possesses in the administra- 
tion of the act, it was pointed out. 

CM 


Mr. Hgover Is Told of Plan 
To Save Historical Films 





Will H. Hays, of New York City, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, called at 
the White House May 7 to discuss with 
President Hoover plans of the motion 
picture industry*in cooperation with the 
Government) to preserve historical films 
for permanent Federal records. 

Mr. aa said that he would announce 
the details of his plans in an address 
before the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers in Washington, D. C. He 
stated that the President was favorable 
to the plan. 


¢ 


Law Enforcement Body 
Ends Two-Day Session 


The May meeting of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment was adjourned May 7 following a 
two day session, it was stated at the 
office of the Commission, May 7. 

The next meeting of the Commission 
will be convened on June 12. No com- 
ment was made at the offices of the Com- 
mission as to what matters were con- 
sidered during the meeting. 


Acoustic Defects of Auditorium Cited 


At Meeting of Motion Picture Engineers 


Methods to Eliminate Echo and Dpad Spots Discussed by 
Dr. Paul R. Heyl 


The development of sound and color 
in motion pictures was discussed by Bu- 
reau of Standards officials before the 
conference of the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Engineers, in session at Washington. 

Dr. Paul R. Heyl, senior physicist, 
sound !aboratory of the Bureau, pointed 
out that the usual defects of auditoriums 
are three—echo, dead spots, and rever- 
beration. 


moval may be brought about by the same 
treatment, he said. Some care and ex- 

rience are necessary in order to locate 
he particular portion of the room which 
is responsible for the production of the 
dead spot 

Balconies aor aegeive special consid- 
eration, especially if low and deep. As 
a rule this type of balcony should be 
avoided, as the sound intensity is sure 
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w@ollowing the quorum call,.on the 
motion of Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana, the Senate took a brief re- 
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~ Proceedings of May 7, 1930 


The Senate 
HE SENATE met at noon, May 7. + 


cess to welcome Senator Reed (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, just returned from 
the naval conferenec in London. 

On being recalled to order, Senator 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, spoke on 
the nomination of Judge John J. Par. 
ker to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
(Details on page 1.) 

Senators Shipstead (F. L.), of Min- 
nesota; Johnson (Rep.), of California; 
Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, and _ Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, also spoke. 

a 


THE NOMINATION of Judge Parker 

was rejected, 41 to 39. (Roll call 
on page 1.) The Senate then pro- 
ceeded to act on the other nominations 
on the executive’ calendar, consisting 
of postmaster and routine Army and 
Navy appointments. The nomination 
of Robert M. Vail to be United States 
marshal in the middle district of Penn- 
sylvania was confirmed. 

On the motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
leader, the Senate went into legislative 
session. A bill by. Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal system of em- 
ployment. agencies to cooperate with 
similar State agencies, was laid be- 
foreAthe Senate as the unfinished busi- 
ness. 
jee A 
GENATOR SMOOT (Rep.), of Utah, 

chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, called up the conference report on 
the tariff bill. Without a record vote 
the Senate approved a motion by Sen- 
ator Smoot to insist upon its amend- 
ments and ask for further conference 
with the House. 


, 


At the request of Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washifgton, chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Senate adopted the report of the con- 
ference committee on the bill of ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
the Interior. (Detailed discussion on 


page 2). 
; The Senate passed a joint resolution 


inviting “States of the Union and for- 
eign, countries” to participate in the 
international petroleum exposition at 
Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 4-11, 1930. 

Reports to go to thé legislative and 
executive calendar were submitted 
from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations by Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, chairman. 

At the request of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate began 
consideration of the legislative cal- 
endar. 

Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, asked 
to havé read a letter from the Post- 
master General, Walter F. Brown, in 
explanation of an error relating to 
the lease on the St. Paul post office. 
The. letter, dated May 6, 1930, said: 

“My dear Senator Fess: In my state- 
men of Apr. 9, 1980, concerning the 
two leases on the commercial station, 
St. Paul, Minn., I said: ‘On completion 
of the building, Apr. 8, 1922, the lease 
agreed upon was executed by Postmas- 
ter General Will H. Hays.’ 

“The statement was read into the 
Congressional Record by you. I find 
that due to the fact that our files had 
not been available this statement was 
in error. Mr. Hays retired from office 
Mar. 4, 1922, and the first lease actu- 
ally was signed-on Agr. 28, 1922, con- 
sequently, Mr. Hays could n8t have 
signed it.” 

With the Legislative Calendar still 
under co.isideration, the Senate, upon 
the motion of Senator McNary, ad- 

journed at 4:46 p. m. to noon, May 8. 


The House of Representatives 
THE HOUSE met at noon, May 7. ¢ Valuable for forestry and so far un- 


Bills on the so-called “Wednesday 
calendar” were considered. The House 
passed a resolution (H. R. 7) to amend 
the Federal warehouse law. 

The Federal warehouse act has’ been 
in operation, the House was advised, 
since 1916. Under the bill as passed, 
it is proposed that the Secretary of 
Agriculture have authority to desig- 
nate a representative to perform such 
acts as accepting and approving bonds 
furnished by warehousemen, and the 
issuance, suspension, cancellation and 
revocation of licenses. The Secretary 
of Agriculture also would be aythor- 
ized to charge “reasonable” fees for 
licenses issued to warehousemen, sam- 
ples, inspectors, weighers or graders 
instead of the present $2 fee for ware- 
housemen only. 

Under existing law, the Federal act 
becomes subservient to State law in 
so far as there is any conflict, and the 
pending bill, the House was informed, 
makes the Federal law independent 
of any State legislation gn the sub- 
ject. by an amendment to section 29 
of the act. Amendments in the bill 
are designed to give warehouse re- 
ceipts collateral value. The bill now 
goes to the Senate. 

A 


THE HOUSE also passed a resolu- 

tion (H. R. 730) nes as 
Secretary of Agricujture require 
distinctive labeling ve canned foods 
that are below certain requirements. 
According to Representative Haugen, 
in charge of the bill, it will not only 
protect consumers, but will encourage 
the canning’ industry: and enlarge 
credit facilities at lower rates of in- 
terest under the Federal warehouse 
act. It establishes,'he said, an addi- 
tional guaranty as to thé quality of 
eanned products in Federal licensed 
warehouses, 

A 


HE CLARKE bill (H. R. 1087), 

embodying a yeeeenm a ee 
reforestation purchase extension, gu- 
thorizing appropriations of $3,000,000 
a year for two fiscal years beginning 
July 1, 1931, was passed. 

Mr. Clarke explained that the pres- 
ent authorization under the Weeks 
Act expires June 30, 1931. He said 
the plan is to acquire land chiefly 


1S | 
Assistant War Secretary 
Is Inducted Into Office 


Col. Frederick H. Payne, of Greenfield, 
Mass., president of the Greenfield Dye 
and Tap Company, was sworn in May 6 
as Assistant Secretary of War. He suc- 
ceeded Patrick HeHurley, who, upon the 
death of James W.- Good, of Iowa, be- 
came Secretary of War, , 

The oath of office was administered 
by Adolph Gerhard, Chief Clerk, Office 
of the Chief of Staff in the office of the 
Secretary of War in the presence of 
Secretary Hurley, the Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Charles P. Summerall and other 
ranking officers of the Army, and Rep- 
resentative Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
Conn., majority leader of the House and 
Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., from whose district 
Mr. Payne comes. 

The new Secretary is a reserve officer 
in charge of the procurement activities 
of the Department of War in the Bridge- 
port, Conn., district. 





Steps Taken Against Fraud 
| In Pennsylvania Elections 





| The Senate committee investigating 
campaign funds has called upon the 
United States attorneys in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh for cooperation in pre-+ 


venting any corrupt campaign and elec- 
tion in Pennsylvania, it was stated May 
7. by Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, committee chairman. 





before the primary, May 20, and 


vania 
Echo is always a bad feature in a hall;|te be diminished at the rear under the hold hearings, he announced. Prior to 
reverberation, on the other hand, is de-| balcony, and may be so low that hearing | that date the committee will examine in 


sirable up to a certain point, he said. 
Of the two, echo is the more difficult to 
remove; prevention}by foresight in con- 


Dead 


spots and sound foci occur as a conse- | 


| will be difficult, it was pointed out, 
I. G. Priest, principal scientific physi- 
leist of the Bureau, gave an illustrated 


Samp- | struction, aided by expert advice, is the | talk on various phases of color as it per- 
ident Hoover sent a message to son by proclamation has set aside May! best plan, Dr. Heyl pointed out. 


| tains to motion pictures. 
Among those taking part in the con- 


Washington the chairmen of the respec- 
tive cgmpaign committees ‘in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Raymond Pitcairn, publicity director 
for the Bohlen-Philips campaign in 
the Pennsylvania primary, according to 


| 


Lord Derby, according to the procla- quence of echo-producing conditions, ac-| ference discussions are several leading | Senator Nye, fears fraud in the Phila- 


|mation, comes to Kentucky to witness 
the 55th annual event that bears his 
name, 


he 432% 


from the same cause as 


cording to Dr. Heyl. 
Since dead spots and sound foci arise 
ho, their re- 


‘ 


f 


\ 


motion picture engineers, who have con- 
ducted intensive research dealing: with 
the technical side of the industry, 


r 


celphia primary. Mr, Nye has directed 
hint to submit a brief of any facts in 
his possession, oy ’ 

ig 


The committee will go into Pennsyl- ||: 


acquired within the already established 
system of 82 purchase areas in the 
United States, and to establish addi- 
tional purchase areas, tentatively but 
not definitely selected, amounting to 
aproximately 3,300,000 acres. 

The so-called. perishable agricultural 
commodities bill (S. 108), which would 
régulate in interstate and foreign 
commerce the marketing of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, live and dressed 
poultry, and eggs, was taken up. 
Growers of those commodities, accord- 
ing to the sponsors of the bill, have 
suffered, heavy losses from methods 
of commission merchants, dealers, and 
brokers. 


The bill passed the Senate 11 months 
ago, and the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has‘ been holding hearings. As 
reported, the bill would require licens- 
ing of commission merchants, brokers 
and ‘dealers. : 

A i 

REPRESENTATIVE JONES (Dem.), 

_of Amarillo, Tex., opposed the bill, 
saying it would be simpler .to amend 
existing law. Representative Hare 
(Dem.), of Saluda, S. C., author of the 
existing law, agreed with Mr. Jones. 
Representative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, opposed the bill, particularly 
its licensing réquirement provisions. 

Representative Adkins (Rep.), of De- 
catur, Ill., said there is a similar law 
in Illinois and that few prosecutions 
have been necesasry. He said no 
reputable commission merchant need 
have any fear from the measure. 


Representative Garber (Rep.), of 
Harrisonburg, Va., said the bill, if 
enacted, would protect agriculture and 
honest merchants. Other Members 
took part in the discussion. 


A 
Me. HAUGEN presented an amend- 
ment to strike out section 7, which 
prohibits conspiracies for manipulation 
of prices, which was rejected, on a 
viva-voce vote. Mr. Haugen then of- 
fered an amendment to présérve the 
rights of lawful cooperative societies, 

which was accepted. 


The House, without taking firtal ac- 


tion on the bill, adjourned at 5:13 p.m, 
until noon, May 8. 


| 
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Results of Study } 
Of Ohio Judicial | 


System Forecast 


Objectives: of Legal Research 
Described in Address by 
Chief Justice of State Su- 
preme Court — 7 


By Carrington T. Marshall a 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court, State of Ohia’ 
The study of judicial administration, 
now under way in the. State of Ohio, 
has. no set predetermined limitations, 
Legal reséarch is an infant’ which is 
still in its swaddling clothes, It has not 
yet reached an age or a condition of 
development where anyone dare venture'’ 
guess its ultimate end or even its 
temporary aim, Those who are direct~ 
ing and prosecuting the study of legal 
administration in Ohio only Snes that 
start must be made somewhere and that 
we are on our way. Our beginning is 
an inquiry into the facts of litigation 
in the trial~courts of general jurisdic~ 
tion, called in that Stat® the courts of 
common pleas, but not including divorce 
or criminal causes. 

It is apparerft that divorce and crim- 
inal litigation involve social and -psychie ¥ 
problems which are found, if at all, only,, 
in a very limited extent in industrial, 
commercial and political controversies, 
They must therefore be the subject of 
a separate inquiry. It should be added. 
that the plans for those separate in- 
quiries are rapidly being ¢ompleted. |” 

We are also rapidly perfecting plans, 
for an inquiry into the processes of th 
intermediate court, called the court of. 
appeals and of the court of last resort 
called the supreme court, the surrogate 
court and+the municipal courts. 

bjects of inquiry, ‘ 

In our present inquiry, we are not 

seeking to ascertain whether courts and 
juries are correctly ascertaining the facts 
of the controversies, or whether: sound 
principles of law are being applied to 
the facts found, or whether justice ulti>' 
mately prevails. The present inquiry> 
covers a period of six months, from Jan. 
1 to July 1.and will include nepenetenttnies 
30,000 cases.’ The inquiry relates to the 
time of the beginning and to the end of. 
each case, the manner of service, the time’ 
required to complete the issues, the time 
which elapses before trial, classification. 
of causes and controversies, the. cost of, 
litigation, the arzount involved, the num- 
ber of causes compared. with the popular 
tion in the various jurisdictions, a com+ 
parison of the number of appeals. as be- 
tween the different classes of cases, and 
the same comparison between court and 
jury trials. 

These are only some of the matters 
which it is expected the inquiry will 
develop. j ‘ 

It is apparant that’ itghas at least a 
two-fold aspect—first, a rocedural, 
study; and second a study of the present 
trends of litigation. 

An investigation into*the volumé of. 
litigation in the State of Ohio during the 
past 10 years discloses that there 
been an increase of approximately 1 
per cent in the number of cases filed and. 
disposed of in the common pleas courts 
and that during that 10-year period a 
very large part of the jurisdiction of 
that court has been taken away and, 
reposed in municipal -courts, the indus- 
trial commission, the public utilities 
commission, and the tax commission. 
This is an important fact, but it is 
much more. important from:a research 
standpoint to know what classes of con 
troversies are on the increase. 

Natyre of Increases 

It is known that automobiles haye 
caused a tremendous increase in litiga- 
tion, civil and criminal, but the extent of. 
this increase is not known, and the guess- 
ing upon that subject has taken a wide, 
range. It is quite certain that more 
than one-third ef the time of our courts,, 
civil and criminal, is occupied with liti- 
gation flowing from the use of automo- 
biles. It may be mu@h more than one~ 
half. One of the leading insurance com-, 
panies states that in the year 1929 au-- 
tomobiles caused 30,000 deaths and 700,- 
000 other casualties. No one is able to 
venture a guess as to what compensa. 
tion has been recovered on account of 
these losses, through court proceedings. 

It is known in Ohio that 31 per cent 
of all civil causes are divorce and ali-+ 
mony suits. y 

While general litigation increased 100 
per cemt in 10 years, trade statistics 
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* Committee Bank of Italy 
* Would Expand if Nation- 
wide System Were Legal 





if natton-wille branch banking were 


Mr. Bacigalupi Tells House | jam, Dale, Fess, Gillett, 


| Gould, Greene, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, 
Herbert, Jones, Kean, Keyes, McCullogeh, |. 


al ng P rf 


permitted, the Bank of Italy -would put; 


branches in all the leading centers of 
the country, James A. Bacigalupi, chair- 
man of the advisory committee, told the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
on May 7, when he reappeared before 
it. to’ be questioned’ by members. His 
statement was ir direct response to a 
question from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Representative McFadden (Rep.), 
of, Canton, Pa., “I’ there were now no 
lines as regards branch banking in the 
United States,” the chairman asked, 
“would you plan your development to 
a-point where you could and would put 
branches in every State?” Mr. Baciga- 
lupi replied, “Perhaps®ot in every State, 
but in the leading centers, certainly.” 


“(Publication of the full text of a pre- 
pared statement read by Mr. Bacigalupi 
e° the Committee on May 6 was begun 
in the issue of Ma-*,7-and is concluded 
on page 15 of this issue.) 

Mr. McFadden referred to a state- 
ment made May 6 by the witness in reply 
to a question from Represntative Fort 
(Rep.),. of East Orange, N. J., to the 
effect that. he was opposed to the bill 
recently introduced by Nr. McFadden 
#eeking to prevent holding groups from 
acquiring control of additional national 
and State member banks without first 
obtaining the consent of the Comptroller 
of the Currency or of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and asked Mr. Bacigalupi 
to make clear his statement on that and 
the reasons for his opposition to the bill. 


Favors, Status Quo Remaining 

Mr. Bacigalupi stated that he had not 
entirely. understood the question asked 
May 6,°but that he is opposed to the pas- 
sage of the bill at this time. It would 
have the effect, he feels, of placing an 
arbitrary power in the hands of certain 
officials without any standard or norm 
being given upon which to predicate 
their consent. 

“If it came to’an election of passing 
a’ bill of this kind,” he stated, “or pass- 
ing one that would kill further progress 
in group banking, I would favor this bill. 
However, I favor a continuance of the 
status quo until Congress has completed 
its study and“is ready to make a com- 
prehensive and adequate legislative sug- 
gestion. In addition to giving arbitrary 
power to certain Government officials, it 
might ‘give the public the impression 
that Congress opposes group and branch 
banking.” 

“Mr. McFadden explained that there 
was some fear that during the continu- 
ance of the status qro, there might be 
dangerous developments in that weak 
groups might acquire a large number of 
banks and the public exploited by promo- 
tienal stock-selling activities. There 
ile been some activities of that nature 
already, he stated, where irresponsible 
people have attempted to form groups for 
stock jobbing purposes. It was to bring 
that ‘situation to the attention of the 
public that his bill was introduced, ‘he 





* [Continued on Page 14, Column 1.] 





Mouse Committee Tables 
Bills on Futures Salés 





Bills for the regulation by the Gov- 
ernment to prevent sale of cotton and 
grain in futures markets were tabled by 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
May 7. 

‘One of the measures (H. R. 12170) 
provided that the sale of the two com- 
modities be done only with the actual 
commodities, while the other measure (H. 
R.'12167) provided that violation of such 
action should be punishable by a maxi-. 
mum fine of $10,000 or imprisonment of 
one year or'both. During the hearings 
of the proposals witnesses representing 
the New York Cotton Exchange ex- 
pressed opnallition. 


Virgin Islands Scene’ 


Of Efficiency Inquiry 





Program for Rehabilitation of 
‘Possession Is Suggested 





In connection with a $327,000 appro- 
priation for the expenses of the Virgin 
Islands, proposed in the naval appropri- 
ation bill ‘reported to the House May ‘7, 
the report on that measure by the Com- 

ittee on Aparcesiatons reveals a com- 
prehensive investigation of the island’s 

oblems last Winter by the Bureau of 
fficiency, with a resulting program for 
economic reforms. 

' The inquiry was by the chief of the 
Bureau of Efficiency, Herbert D. Brown, 
ahd assistants, at the request of the 

ouse Committees on Appropriations and 
insular Affairs. The Brown program 
contemplated $238,000 appropriation for 
initiating |the rehabilitation plans, which 
the Committee says should be on a more 
modern scale, and it allowed $47,000 to 
be administered by the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency under the President’s direction. 

:The Bureau of Efficiency report on the 
investigation says the economic condi- 
tion of the Virgin Islands people is not 
good, that the population is dwindling, 
that complaint is made of languishing 
agriculture and loss of harbor business 
at St. Thomas. 

'The national prohibition law, which ap- 
plies also to the Virgin Islands, the re- 
port says, “laid a blighting hand on the 
islands, three main industries, shipping 
that comes into St. Thomas, the sugar 
exon on the estates of St. Croix, and the 
bay rum manufactured from the bay 
tree leaves of St. John.” 

{The réport says, however, that there is 
little truth in the contention that decline 
in the manufacture of rum was to any 
gteat degree responsible for the recent 
economic ‘ depression of the Virgin 
Islands. 

‘The Bureau of Bfficiency reported to 
the Committee on Appropriations that it 
is, working on a future program for the 
Islands. It proposes an organic act cover- 
ing powers and functions of government, 
restriction of the Tight to vote to Amér- 
ican citizens 21 years old or more, with 
woman suffrage and property qualifica- 
»tidns, reorganization of its judicial sys- 
tem, a new tax system including imposi- 
tibn of taxes on cigarettes, on exported 


baygrum, and on such luxuries as -auto- 
ijles and jewelry, increased land ‘tax, 
i ased import duties, and new hanking 
ities. Numerous other proposals also 
are included. 
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} Panch Banking |\Nomination of Judge Parker to Seat — 
| In Supreme Court Rejected by Senate | 





Vote of 41 to 39 and Position in Paring Registers Attitude 










1 ay i 


let 


Of Every Senator on Issue 





Metcalf, Oddie, Patterson, Reed, Short- 
ridge, Smoot, Sullivan, Thomas of Idaho, 
Townsendg Walcott, Waterman and Wat- 
son, 

Democrats (10): Bilease, Broussard. 
Glass, Harrison, Overman, Ransdell, Sim- 
mons, Steck, Stephens, Swanson. 

Nays—41 

Republicans (17): Blaine, Borah, Cap- 
per, Couzens, Cutting, Deneen, Frazier, 
Howell, Johnson, La. Follette, 
Nye, Pine, Rohinson of Indiana, Schall 
Steiwer, Vandenberg. 

Democrats (23): Ashurst, . Barkley, 
Black, Bratton, Brock, Caraway, Con- 
nally, Copeland, Dill, Harris, Hawes, 
Hayden, Kendrick, McKellar, Pittman, 
Robinson of Arkansas, Sheppard, Tram- 
mell, Tydings, Wagner; Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts; Walsh of Montana and Wheeler. 

Farmer-Labor (1): Shipstead. 

Paired—16 ° 

Paired for confirmation: Goff, Nor- 
beck, Moses, Phipps and Grundy (Re- 
publicans); Fletcher, King and Smith 


(Democrats). 
Paired against confirmation: Brook- 
hart, Glenn, McMaster, McNary and 


Robsion (Republicans); Heflin, George 
and Thomas of Oklahoma (Democrats). 


Senator Glass Criticizes 


Limitation of Debate 

Criticizing the wnanimous consent 
agreement entered into by the Senate on 
May 6, limiting the time to be allotted 
to eack speaker to 15 minutes, Senator 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, opened the 
final hour of debate on the confirmation 
of Judge Parker on May 7. 

“The agreement was unfair and incon- 
siderate,” Senator Glass declared, “when 


ja Senator.who spoke for three hours 





setting forth for the benefit of the Sen- 
ate a historic narrative, without a 
quorum call limited the time of his col- 
leagues to 15 minutes.” 

He told the Senate that he had “tried 
and tried in vain to find some reason, 
that will accord with my convictions, 
* should vote against Judge Par- 
er. ; 

He declared that he had received a few 
letters from his State opposing the con- 
firmation, but that a large majority of 
messages from outstanding lawyers from 
the five States. comprising the fourth 
judicial circuit strongly supported the 
confirmation. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
questioned the validity of the unanimous 
consent agreement. The clerk read the 
agreement, and Senator Johnson was 
recognized. 


Senator Johnson 


Urges Rejection 

“Judge John J. Parker should be re- 
jected for associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for the 
following reasons,” Senator Johnson de- 
clared. “First, his background while in 
no degree discreditable to him, does. not 
commend him as a man worthy to occupy 
the position of associate justice. Sec- 
ond, his appointment to the position was 
purely political in character. Third, the 
state of mind of Mr. Parker as indicated 
in the Red Jacket decision should pre- 
clude his confirmation. + 

He declared that in the consideratio 
of appointees the Senate should con- 
sider their legal attainments, their char- 
acter, their vision, imagination and 
statesmanship, 

“Considering Judge Parker from these 
points of view, his background does not 
commend him to appointment to the Su- 
preme Court,” he said. 

Continuing, Senator Johnson declared 
in reference to Judge Rarker, that one 
could “find the replica of that kind of ap- 
pointment in nearly any town in the 
country, all respectable, none to be criti- 
cized.” ' 

The California Senator attacked 
charges of socialism which he said, had 
been made in the Senate against those 
who opposed confirmation. He pointed 
out President Lincoln had dared to crit- 
icize the Supreme Court and take oppo- 
sition to one of its decisions. 

The case of the Dred Scott decision 
“is fo more important than this where 
industrial freedom is at stake,” he said 
in commenting on the “yellow dog cons 
tracts” and the injunction issued by 
Judge Parker in the Red Jacket case. 

Senator Simmons (Vem.j, of North 
Carolina, called to the attention of the 
Senate that this is not the first time 
that Judge Parker’s name has ‘been be- 
fore the Senate; and not the first time 
that Judge Parker had been selected for 
appointment by a President. 

Stating thatthe North Carolina judge 
had been named a member of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. by President Coolidge 
tive years ago, Senator Simmons said_ his 
work in those five years had won \not 
only the respect and confidence of his 
association, but also the admiration and 
respect of the bar irrespective of party. 

Referring to the suggestion that Judge 
Parker should have stood out hgainst 
what he considered the decision of the 
Supreme \Court in the Red Jacket case, 
Senator Simmons asserted that other 
equally stiYong men on the bench would 
not have pursued that course. He de- 
clared Judge Parker is not unfriendly to 
labor, pointing out he was born among 
laboring people and his practice as a 


Movement to City 
Shown by Census 


vy 
Marked Urban Influx Re- 


vealed in Returns 


ARLY returns from various dis- 
tricts in all parts of the United 
States indicate that there is a 
' definite trend away from the small 
towns and communities and a gen- 
eral increase in the cities, the 
chief supervisor o the census 
field’ work, Edward W. Koch, 
stated orally, May 7. In the very 
small rural sections this ‘trend is 
even more marked than in the 
townships and hamlets, he said. 
For several decades there has 
been an “away from the farm 
movement,” Mr. Koch said, and 
while it will be some time before 
statistics can be given for the 
‘ whole country, it would appear that 
the current census will show an 
increased exodus from the villages. 
The large cities are showing in- 
creases, generally, that are far in 
excess of the average birth rate, 
and this clearly shows that the 
people are moving toward the cen- 
ters of population, he said. 








Goldsborough, | lawyer was not for corporations and not 


Norris, | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


fo® rich people. 


“I know that this, man’s heart does not 
beat hostility to labor,” he said. 
Senator Shipstead (F. L.), of Minn- 
esota, speaking of the power of injunc- 
tion as a sword, stated this “sword has 
been used by those to whom it has been 
intrusted to nullify not only the provi- 
sions of the Constitution but also of the 
law of the land.” 


_“It has been said,” Senator Shipstead 
declared, “that~ this instrument, the 
‘yellow dog contract’ should be sus- 
tained, under the use of which a judge 
may deprive a free citizen of the rights 
of citizenship, of free assembly, of free- 
dom of speech; and of freedom of the 
press.” 

“Believing as I do that the First 
Amendment to the Constitution is the 
most sacred, I believe that any man who 
lends himself to the support of an in- 
strument which anhuls the right therein 
guaranteed is not a fit man to either 
support or defend the Constitution of the 
United States,” he said. 


Objections Are Said 


To Include Politics 


Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, declared 
that among .the objections expressed to 
the confirmation is the. statement that 
the appointment was a political one.” 
“That charge is not carried out by the 
facts,” he said. “Even if it were, which 
I deny, the fear that such an appoint- 
ment would reflect itself upon the court 
is not carried out in. the history of the 
court. Time after time has the court 
renderéd decisions out of current with 
the belief of those who appointed them.” 

Senator Glass asked “unanimous con- 


several more hours to recount to the 
Senate further historical narratives.” 


declared that he was “aware that ,what- 
ever might be said at this time wouid 
have little effect, but there are. several 
observations which I should like to 
make.” 

Pointing out that the debate had beén 
conducted “on a high plane, and in a 
manner which should characterize all 
such discussion,” he added that one phase 
of the debate, however, had fallen a “lit- 
tle below a fair rule.” 


Mr. Borah Says Contract 


Has Not Been Defended 


“Tt has been constantly urged that 
| those of us who oppose the confirmation 
are attacking the Supreme Court itself, 
that we are here undermining the great 
tribunal that will ultimately pass on the 
great questions which come before it,” 
he said. 

“Such a statement is not in accord 
with the faets of history,” he said, refer- 
ring to the case of the appointment of 
Justice Tolney. This appointment was 


| 


| 


k 


son that the appointment of Judge Par- 
ker is being opposed, namely, that his 
views on certain subjects were believed 
to be unsound, and that those who op- 
posed him felt it to be their p&triotic 
duty to pass on the fitness of the man 
whose nomination came before him. 

“Let the scholarly historian stick a lit- 
tle closer to, the facts,” Senator Borah 
said. “Why were we placed here to pass 
on these nominations?” he asked, “merely 
to record a vote, or to. exercise our| 
soundest judgment in passing on the fit- 
| ness of nominees?” 

“One other thing I wish to point out,” 
Senator Borah concluded, “no Senator 
on this floor has yet soiled his lips by 
defending the céntract involved in this 
controversy.” ? 

A vacancy on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court, a nine-judge court, has ex- 
isted since the death, Mar. 8, of . Asso- 
ciate Justice Edward T. Sanford. Judge 
Parker was nominated to fill the va- 
cancy. 

Through the period in which an even 
number of justices have been sitting, 
there have been no decisions announced 
in which a majority of the court have 
not concurred. During the period of ill- 
ness preceding the death of Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft, the judgment of 
a lower court was affirmed in one case 
by. an evenly divided Supreme Court. 

_ Judge Parker was appointed a circuit 
judge of’ the Circuit Court of Appeals! 
for ‘the Fourth Cireuit by President | 
Coolidge on Oct. 3, 1925, and has since 
served in that capacity. , His term, like 
that of all Federal judges, under’ the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution, 
is for life “during good behavior.” 

ce — 


World Sex Equality 
Advocated at Hearing 














Rejection of Nationality Article 
At Hague Is Discussed 





Sex equality im nationality matters was 
advocated before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs at a hearing May 6. 

The witnesses were David Hunter 
Miller, editor of treaties in the De- 
.partment of State and head of the United 
States delegation to the recent Hague 
conference on. codification of interna- 
tional Law;'Dr. James Brown Scott, 
Washington, D. C., president of the 
American Institute of International Law, 
and Miss Alicé Paul, Washington, D. C., 
representing the Inter-American Com- 
»mission of Women.’ The Committee de- 
ferred further consideration until May 8. 

Pending before the Committee at the 
hearing was a resolution (H. J. Res. 
310) introduced by Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y.@Mr. Fish sat 
with the acting chairman. of the Com- 
mittee, Representative Temple (Rep.), of 
Washington, Pa.; and had charge of the 
enerrte of the views on the ques- 

ion, ‘ 

Mr. Fish’s resolution expressed con- 
gressional approval of the United States 
delegation’s action at The Hague con- 
ference in voting against article 1 of the 
prcposed world code of law, because 
that article contains distinction based on 
sex. It also devlares it to be the sense 
of Congress that the United States Gov- 
ernment should not approve the proposed 
code of international law unless article 
1 of that code is rewritten in conformity 
with the principle’of sex equality. 

Members of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women brought with them 
to. the hearing the draft of a resolution 
expressing the view of the Fish resolu- 
tion in different language, as follows: 

“Joint resolution relating to The Hague 
conference on the codification of inter- 
national law. 

“Resolved, ete., that the Congress of 
the United States of America expresses 
its approval of the United’ States dele- 
gation at The Hague. conference on the 
codification of international law in vot- 
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Carolina, to be an associate: justice of 


Senator Borah, in closing the debate, correspondence. 


| Reimbursement to Estate 


opposed, he said, for the same basic rea- |. 
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: At the Executive Offices 
May 7 






9:30 a. m.—Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called to discuss the rat- 
ification of the London naval treaty. 

10 a. m.—Senator Shortridge (Rep.), 
of California, called to discuss the nom- 
ination of Judge John J. Parker, of North 


the Supreme Court of the United States. 

11:45 a. m—O. K. Davis, of New 
York, secretary of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, called to ask the Presi- 
derit to write a letter of greetings to be 
read at the annual convention of the 
eouncil to be held in Los Angeles, Calif., 
on May 21. 

12 m.—Dr. J. C. Swan, of Mobile, Ala., 
headed a group of Alabama Republicans 
who called to recommend the appoint- 
ment of O. D. Street, lawyer, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to be a Federal district 
judge for the middle district of Alabama 
to succeed the late Judge Henry ‘D. 
Clayton. ’ 

12:15 p. m.—The Association of Shop 
Craft Employes of the Eastern Region 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
headed by T. H. Davis, chairman, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., called to\pay their 
respects. / 

12:30 p. m.—The chaplain of the U. 
S. S. “Mississippi” and 80 members of 
the crew of the “Mississippi” were re- 
ceived by the President. 


12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with delegates attending the 
convention of flavoring extract manu- 
facturers’ association. 

12:50 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the delegates of the Society 
Motion Picture Engineers. 

1 p. m—The President was photo- 
graphed with the delegates attending 
the convention of the Philadelphia con- 
ference of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, 

1:15 p. m.—The counselor of the Ar- 
gentine Embassy, Don Julian. Enciso, 
alled to present Carlos Alfredo Torn- 


sent that the Senator from Ohio be given| quist, a banker of Argentine. 


Remainder of Day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 





Of Mr. Berger Proposed 





Reimbursement to the estate of Rep- 
resentative Victor L. Berger (Socialist), 
of Milwaukee, Wis., of $9,856 as unpaid 
balance of salary because of his convic- 
tion under the espionage act, -subse- 
quently reversed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, is proposed in H. 
R, 12209, introduced by Representative 
Cooper (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., 
May 6. ‘ 


Fur Seals Escorted 
To Breeding Grounds 





Government Ship Protecting 
Migrating Herd 





A Bureau of Fisheries ship is escorting 
Alaskan fur seals in their annual north- 
ward migration, according to a state- 
ment May 6 by the Department ‘of Com- 
merce. 
text: 


The fur-seal herd of the Pribiloff 


ite 


The statement follows in full 
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Islands, Alaska, is being watched over 


and protected in ‘its migration north- 
ward by the Bureau of Fisheries ship 
“Brant,” which has been on duty in the 
vicinity of Neah Bay since early April, 


according to Commissioner Henry O’Mal- 
ley, of the Bureau. 


It is.stated at the same time that ar- 
rangements have been made through the 
Federal Traffic Board whereby the Navy 
Department has ordered the U. S. S. 
“Sirius” to transport the annual sup- 
plies for the Pribiloff Islands from Se- 
attle this Summer, as was done the 
preceding year. It is expected that 
thé vessel will leave Seattle on-or about 
July 24 and arrive at the islands shortly 
after the close of the active sealing 
season, 

An official report has been received 
that the total number of fur-seal skins 
taken by Indians of British Columbia 
in 1929 was 3,389. During that year the 
take of fur-seal skins by Indians.in wa- 
ters off the coasts of Washington and 
southeast Alaska was 1,578, Comparable 
figures for the calendar year 1928 show 
takes of 2,421 and 1,481 sealskins, re- 
spectively, by /natives under the juris- 
diction of the Canadian and United 
States governments. 


War Mothers Leave 





For Visit to Europe} ¢ 





Mr. Davison Says Pilgrimage 
Was ‘Conceived in Idealism’ 





New York, N. Y., May 7.—The war 
mothers’ pilgrimage to European battle 
fields to view the graves of their sons 
who lost their livés in the World War 
was “conceived in idealism” and is 
“worthy of those who fought for an 
ideal,” the Assistant Secretary of War, 
F. Trubee Davison, declared in an ad- 
dress May 7 on the departure of the first 
contingent from the United States Lines 
docks here. 


The departure was on the thirteenth, 


anniversary of the sailing from New 
York of the first American military 
unit to go overseas in the World War. 
The latter departure, Secretary Davison 
said, was “the advance guard of a cru- 
sade that led 2,000,000 men across the 
ocean with arms in their hands.” 

“It was a true crusade, a crusade of 
democracy and idealism,” which was en- 
tered upon “as a Nation and as indi- 
viduals without thought of material 
gain,” he said, 

Date Is. Anniversary 

The Department of War’s summary of 
the address follows in full text: 

This date is an anniversary. Just 13 
years ago, on May 7, 1917, the steam- 
ship “Orduna” dropped down New York 
harbor carrying the first American mi!- 
itary unit. to go overseas in the great 
war. Aboard the ship was base hospital 
No. 4. It had been organized in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, that State whence come so 
many of you who embark today. Among 
the passengers was ist Lt. William T. 
RT CF 
ing against the ‘convention on certain 


questions relating to the conflict of na- 
tionality laws.’ F 


“Resolved further, that it is hereby | 


declared to be,the policy of the United 
States of Amética that there should be 
absolute equality for both sexes in na- 
tionality, and that in the treaties, law 
and practice of the United States relat- 
ing to nationality there should be no dis- 
tinction based on sex.” 
Action on both resolutions was de- 
ferred. \ 
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| 
Ordered to Cancel 


Broadcast License 


Appellate Court Cites Fed- 
eral Agency for Having 
Violated Stay Order by 
Granting Permit 








Citing the Federa’ Radio Commission 
for having actéd ‘in violation of a stay 
order” issued by it, the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia on May 7 
instructed the Commission to cancel a 
broadcasting license it had ‘issued, and 
to “comply. to the letter and intent” of 
the- stay order. 





| American Talking Pictures 


( 


Preve Success in Bombay 





American talking pictures introduced 
in Bombay, India, during the year have 
met with unusual success, according to 
an oral statement on behalf of the mo- 
tion picture division of the Department 
of Commerce May 7, 

It was pointed out that the talking 
picture has been sufficiently successful to 
encourage the installation of equipment 
in a number of theaters. Within the next 
few weeks three additional theaters will 
be prepared to exhibit talking pictures 
and the bookings include all the latest 
American successes... It is believed that 
the entrance of these theaters into the 
field will have the effect of bringing 
down the price of admission which is 
now too high, in the opinion of Bombay 
theatergoers. 

During the year a larger number of 
British films have been shown than in 
previous years, but when the contract 
which one theater holds with British pro- 





! ducers expires, it is not believed it will 


The court granted the petition of Sta-| be renewed unless something particularly 


tion WGBS, of Astoria, Long Island, N. 
Y., complaining against the action of the 
Commission in licensing Station WICC, 
at Bridgeport, Conn., to operate on the 
600-kilocycle radio channel, 
court had instructed tie Commission to 
allow the Astoria station to operate on 
the channel during the pendency of an 
appeal. This petition requested that the 
court order the Commission to recall the 
license to the Connecticut station, and, if 
the court deemed desirable, to cite the 
Commission for contempt: of court. 


Operation Must Cease 





after the! 


In its opinion, signed by Chief Justice } 


Martin, the court ordered that the Com- 
mission “forthwith notify” Station WICC 
that it “cease and desist” from operating 
on the 600-kilocycle channel, and that it 
be returned to the 1,190-kilocycle channel, 
on which it operated prior to May 1, dur- 
ing the pendency of the litigation. 

The court also instructed the Commis- 
sion forthwith to notify Station WGBS 
and issue to it a license to operate on 
the 600-kilocycle channel “without inter- 
ference or obstruction” while its appeal! 
is pending. 

WGBS, through its counsel, B. M. Web- 
ster Jr. and Paul M. Segal, appealed 
from the Commissign’s decision denying 
it continued operation on the 600-kilo- 


cycle channel atter iiay 1, on the ground | 


that undue cross-talk interference would 
result to other stations in the New York 
area. The court granted the application 
for a stay order, preventing the Com- 
mission from removing the station from 
the 600-kilocycle channel during the liti- 
gation. 


The Commission, however, issued a 


license to Station WICC to operate on: 


the same channel, by a majority vote 
of its membership, on the ground that 
the license had been issued prior to the 
court’s action. This contention is denied 
by the court. 

The court, in addition, ordered the 
Commission, and its individual members, 
to “restore the status quo” as of Apr. 
30 respecting the operations of both sta- 
tions WGBS and WICC. In conclusion 
it stated that the license issued Station 
WICC was “in violation of the stay or- 
der” the court had issued. 

A suit seeking payment of $50,000 





Filipino Restriction 


Discussed at Hearing 





Pacific Shipping Interests Op- 
pose Limiting Entries 





The American-Philippine problem will 
not be solved by “piecemeal” methods, 
Carmilo Osias, president of National 
University, Manila, and} Resident Com- 
missioner in Congress, testified before the 
House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization May 7. 

“The Shortridge amendment to a bill 
(S. 51) regarding immigration in the 
Western Hemisphere, takes recognition 
of the intimate relation between inde- 
pendence ‘and immigration,” he said. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Planters Asso- 
ciation, through recruiting of Philippine 
laborers, has furnished sufficient agricul- 
tural labor and domestic servants for the 
entire island, R. D. Mead, vice president 
of the association, stated in opposing the 
measure. Recruiting was discontinued 
in 1925, he said, and in recent years 
there’ has been an annual increase in the 
number of Filipinos returning to their 
homes. 

The bill was supported by. W. C. Hush- 
ing, representing the American Federa- 
tion of .Labor, on the ground that it 
would reduce competition which Amer- 
ican labor is forced to face, J. H. 
MacLafferty, appearing for the Pacific 
Steamship Owners Association, opposed 
the bill, however, because it would have 


an undesirable result on economic con- | 


ditions in trans-Pacific shipping and be 
consistent with any action which might 
be taken to extend the coastwise shipping 
regulations ‘to the Philippines. 


Replying to previous testimony, Mr. || 
Osias’ declared the Spanish-American | 


War was not waged for humanitarian 
motives if the contention is’correct that 
the Philippines are property and the 
inhabitants of the islands are subjects. 
He further asked if the proposal to sell 
the islands is considered the Filipinos 
be given an option. 

VSS ae 


Fitzsimons, of the Medical Corps, who} 
was destined to be the first member of | 


our Army to be killed in action. No 
pomp, no ceremony, attended that de- 
parture. 


Yet those men were the advance guard | 


of a crusade that’ led 2,000,000 across the 
ocean with arms in their hands. 
a true crusade, a crusade of democracy 
and idealism. We entered upon it as a 
Nation and as_ individuals without 
thought of material gain. It was a 
cause that lived, therefore it was a cause 
for which to die. It was immaculate, 
therefore it was Victorious. 
“Pilgrimage of Honor” 

Today there is inaugurated another 
pilgrimage overseas, a pilgrimage of 
honor. Conceived. in idealism, it is 
worthy of those who fought Tor an ideal. 


‘To the resting places of those who fell 


that we might have victory are sent the 
true givers of victory-—their mothers. 
Their mothers were the source of their 
very life. Their mothers were the source 
of their conviction that there are higher 
things than one’s own ijife. In sending 
you, the givers of life and the givers of 
victory, on this sacred journey, the Na- 
tion pours out its highest tribute to your 
sons, 

Go, therefore, not.in sorrow buf in 
pride. You leave on this, pilgrimage not 
only as those who were dearest to the 
men who gave their all for the perpetu- 
ation of our democracy. You go also as 
those who are most worthy to express 


the gratitude and the,eternal memory of | 


our country. When you bow your heads 
in homage to those illustrious dead, 
know, as they will know, that all that is 


finest in America is joining in your [ 


tribute. I bid you godspeed. 
tions—and when, as a, result, they have 
money to purchase goods, ing 


' 











It was | 


good in talking pictures can be offered, | 
it was stated. 





Committee Favons Bill 
‘ For Quarantine by States 





The House Committee on Agriculture | 
ordered reported favorably a resolution | 
(H. J. Res. 326) allowing the States to 
quarantine against shipments of livestock | 
where a livestock disease is found to 
exist, at a hearing held May 7. The 
bill includes a quarantine against poultry, 
and is for all cases not already covered 
by regulatory action of the~Department 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, was present at the hearing 
and spoke in behalf of the bill. Two 
other bills, H. R. 12167 and H. R. 12170, 
were tabled by action of the Committee. 
The first of these would amend the United 
States cotton futures act to provide for 
the prevention and removal of obstruc- 
tims and burdens upon interstate com- 
merce in cotton by further regulating 
transactions on cotton-futures exchanges, 
while the other bill, H. R. 12170, would 
prevent the sale of cotton and grain in 
futures markets. 





from Station WGBS for damages alleged 


to have been, caused by the operation of 
this station on the 600-kilocycle channel 
has been filed by Station WICC, the 
court of appeals was notified May 7 in a 
petition filed by counsel for the New 
York station. 


The suit, the petition states, has 
been instituted in the District Court 
for the Southern District of New 
York by the Bridgeport Broadcast- 
ing Station, Incs operating WICC. It 
charges that Station WGBS has been op- 
erating on the 600-kilocycle channel with- 
out a license from the Federal Radio 
Commission since Apr. 30. Interference 
is being caused with the broadcasting 
from the Hartford station, which holds a 
license on the channel, and which is only 
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50 miles distant, according to the peti- 
tion. ‘ 
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Affecting Prisons 
Passed by Senate 





For Defective Delinquen 
Is Provided in One Bin 
Three Are Deferred 


; 4 

The Senate on May 7 passed five bills 
advocated by the Department of Justice 
dealing with the administration of Fed- 
eral prisons. Three others, pending on 
the calendar, were temporarily passed 
over, pending further discussion. 
bills passed provide as follows: 

H. R. 7410: Provides for the estab- 
lishment of a hospital for defective de- 
linquents. f 

H. R. 3975: Amends the United States 
Code to provide that judges of any 
United States court having original 





jurisdiction of criminal] actions may ‘ap- 


point one or more probation officers to” 
investigate any case referred to him by 
the court. The act further provides that 
the Attorney General shall investigate 
the work of probation officers and make 
recommendations concerning the same to 
the respective judges and shall have ac- 
cess to the records of all probation of- 
ficers, and shall incorporation in his an- 
nual report a statement concerning the 
operation of the probation system. 

H. R. 7413 amends the parole of 
United States prisoners act, providing 
that in lieu of all existing boards of 
parole at Federal penal and corrective 
institutions, that a single parole board 
shall be created to be appointed by the 
Attorney General. 


H. R. 9235 authorizes the  Publie 


‘Health Service to provide medical service 


in the Federal prisons. 

H. R. 973. Removes the age limit of 
persons who may be confined at the 
United States Industrial Reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 





Elective Highway Board 
Proposed for Louisiana 





State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, May 7. 

When the Louisiana legislature is co 
vened in regular session May 12 it will 

presented with a proposed amendment to 


|the constitution providing that the high- 


way commissiog, instead of being ap- 
pointed by the governor, shall consist 
of nine members to be elected, according 
to a statement by W. H Bennett, mem- 
ber of the house of representatives from 
East Feliciana parish. 

Mr, Bennett said: he has prepared the 
proposed amendment, which also will 
provide for a bond issue of $61,000,000 
over a period of four years for the con- 
struction of highways. 
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Probably you, like others of our forty- 
thousand readers, have a story to tell about 
your service or product—a story which 
will be interesting to those others who read 
The United States Daily regularly. If so, 
there is no more economical and effective 
way to get that story across to them than by 


putting it in The United States Daily. 
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A mutual life insurance company, in 


ca oe Na 


-* Federal 
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he 
a tes, 


Refunds — 


C ain for Deduction | Two Year Limitation Period Prevents 


Based Upon Funds 
In Reserve Denied 


Assets Accumulating in In- 

_ surance Company Held 

-. Not to Be Within Law Pre- 
scribing Allowance 


- computing its Federal income tax, was 
not entitled to a’deduction for certain 
. reserves it had set up, the Board of Tax 
Appeals held in this case. The law per- 
mits life insurance companies to deduct 
4 per cent of the mean of the reserve 
funds required by law and held at the 
beginning and ‘end of each taxable year, 
the opinion explained. A reserve to take 
care of dividends left with the company 
to accumulate, and a reserve maintained 
_ for premiums paid in advance are not 
“reserve funds required by law,” the opin- 
ion held, and hence the companies are 
' not entitled to a deduction of 4 per cent 
of such reserves. 

The fact that a part of the company’s 
income consisted. of tax-exempt interest 
was no reason why the deduction of 4 

r cent of the reserve should be dimin- 
Tshed the Board held, citing \National 
Life Insurance Company v. United States 
decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


MIDLAND Mutuat Lir® INsurAnNce Co. 


‘ v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
~ Board of Tax Appeals. 
Nos. 22069, 31175, 32357. 
Francis J. Wricut, for the taxpayer; 


JoHN D. Fotty and Luoyp W. CREA- 
son, for the Commissioner. 
Opinion of the Board 
; Apr. 29, 1930 

LANSDON: With respect to the first 
allegation, the respondent concedes error 
in so far as his determination is incon- 
sistent with the decision of the Supreme 
Court in National Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. United States, 277 U. S. 508. 
The petitioner is entitled to a deduction 
for each of the years 1923 to 1926, inclu- 
sive, ef 4 per cent of the mean of reserve 
funds required by law and held at the 
beginning and end of the taxable year un- 
diminished by the amount of tax-exempt 
interest received. 

The remaining question to be deter- 
mined is whether reserves for dividends 
left with the company to accumulate at 
interest and for discounted premiums 
paid in advance are “reserve funds re- 
quired by law” within the meaning of 
section 245(a)(2) of the revenue acts 
which provide: 

(a) That in the case of a life insurance 
company the term “net income” means the 
gross income less— ‘ 2 

(2) An amount equal to the excess, if 
any, over the deduction specified in para- 
graph (1) of this subdivision, of 4 per 
centum of the mean of the reserve funds 
required by law and held at the beginning 
and end of the taxable year. * * * 


‘ 
Dividend Reserve Maintained 
Petitioner maintained reserves for 
dividends left to accumulate at interest. 
The amounts accumulated upon ordinary 
whole life policies were. subject to with- 
drawal by the policyholder on demand, 
while those accumulated upon the 10- 
year renewable term policies were avail- 


to be applied in reduetion of renewal 
premiums. There is no provision as to 
payment in case the policy is lapsed. 

Frequently, policyholders desired to 
pay premiums which were not yet due, 
in which case, petitioner granted a dis- 
count from the due date to the date of | 
payment of 3% per cent compounded | 
annually. Such funds’ were subject to 
withdrawal at any time by the sallearet 
holder at their present value. On its! 
annual statement for each of the taxable | 
years, petitioner set up reserves for the 
gross premiums paid in advance. 

We think the reserves for dividends | 
left to accumulate at interest and for 
premiums paid in advance are liabilities 
of petitioner which do not come within | 
the accepted definition of “reserve funds | 


| 


required by law.” New York Life Insur- | 
ance Company v. Edwards, 271 U. S. 109, 
119; McCoach v. Insurance Company, 244 
U."S. 585; Reserve Loan Life Insurance 
Company, 18 B. T. A. 359; Old Line In- 
surance Company, 13 B. T. A. 758; Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company of America, 
13 B. T. A. 13. 


No Vested Obligation 


The. Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 


Second Circuit has recently held in New 
York Life Insurance Company v. Bowers, 
——Fed. (2d) ——, that reserves for 
dividends to policyholders held by a 
mutual life insurance company repre- 
sent part of the net worth of the com- 
pany and that they were subject to the 
capital stock tax for the years when 
such taxes were levied against mutual 
life insurance companies. Bearing on 
the question whether dividends are policy 
obligations, the court states: 


“While it is true that each policy pro- | 


vides for the declaration of those profits 
in the form of dividends, it is rather as 
a charter—also a contract—provides for 
the declaration of dividends to share- 
holders in a stock company. \ The policy- 
holders are therefore at once associates 
in the business of life insurance, as to 
Which they are investors, and creditors 
of the group as a whole” (Penn State 
Mutual Ins. Co. v. Lederer, 252 U. S. 
528). 
The petitioner relies upon our decision 
in Standard Life Insurance Company of 
America, supra, and Reserve Loan Life 
Insurance Company, supra. 


presented here. There, guaranteed 
premium reduction coupons were at- 
tached to the policies which entitled the. 
poli¢éyholder to a credit of a definite 
amount on a fixed future date, and we 
held that they were policy obligations 
and that the reserves maintained on ac- 
count thereof were “reserve funds re- 
quired by law.” In the instant case no 
obligation arises until the dividend is 
declared and credited to the policy- 
holder when it becomes a liability. 
Decision will be entered under Rule 50. 
Reviewed by the Board. 


Tax On Corporate Bonds 
Ruled on in Minnesota 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, May 7. 
Corporate bonds owned by residents of 
Minnesota are subject to the money and 
credits tax unless such bonds are secured 
yy, real estate mortgages on which the 
innesota mortgage registry tax has 


been id, the State Tax Comnission 
Sevently sdvised 4ne of the local as- 


j 


| 


able only at the end of the term and were | 


lof $5,381,500 referred to in finding 3. 


jin the sum of $1,000 
| Against the plaintiff for the year 1913, 


|} sum of $1,000 was 


The facts | 
of such cases are different from those | 


Bringing’ of Suit 


for Recovery of Tax 


a ~ 
Time Restriction Said to Date From Rejection of First 
Claint for Refund Where Lgter One Is Made 


Where a taxpayer filed two claims for 
refund of a tax, and the law provided 
that suit for reeovery of the tax must be 
commenced within two years after disal- 
lowance of the claim, the two-year 
period began to run when ‘the first claim 
was rejected, the Court of Claims of the 
United States has held. To rule other- 
wise would nullify the two-year limi- 
tation, the court pointed out, because the 
taxpayer could file a claim at any time 
and after that claim was rejected start 
its suit. The section of the law referred 
to provides that no suit may be started 
after the expiration of five years from 
the date of payment of any. internal rev- 
enue tax unless such suit is begun within 
two years aft the disallowance of the 
claim to which‘the suit relates. % 


B. ALTMAN & COMPANY 
v. 
UNITED STATEg. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
‘ No. K-298. 

A. C, NEWLIN and Henry MANNIX 
' (Waite & CASE with them on the 
brief), for the taxpayer; Frep K. 
Dyar and CHARLES B. Rucc (OTTAMAR 
HAMELE with them on the brief), for 

the Government. 

Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Apr. 30, 1980 

This case is for the recovery of an ad- 
ditional assessment of income taxes col- 
lected from the plaintiff by including 
within the taxable income of the cor-. 
poration for 1913 the value of the devise 
of real property received by the corpo-., 
ration the same year, that is, 1913, in; 
which the testator died. 


Assessment for 1913 
Increased After Audit 


This case having been heard by the 
Court of Claims, the court upon the re- 

rt of a commissioner, makes the fol- 
owing special findings of fact: 

1. Plaintiff is a corporation’ duly or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of 
the State of New York, having its prin- 
cipal place of business in the City of 
New York in said State. 

2. Plaintiff has at all times borne true 
allegiance to the Government of the 
United States. It has not in any way 
aided or given encouragement to rebel- 
lion ee Government. It is and 
always has been the sole and absolute 
owner of the claim herein presented, and 
has made no transfer or assignment of 
said claim, or any part thereof, or of any 
interest therein. No other action than 
as stated hereafter has been had on this 
claim in Congress or by, any of the de- 
partments. 

3. Plaintiff received by devise under | 
the will of Benjamin Altman, a resident | 
of the State of New York, who died Oct. 
7, 1913, certdin real property having a 
value at the time received in the sum of 


$5,381,500. 


4. On Feb, 27, 1914, the plaintiff filed 
with the collector of internal revenue 
for the second district of New York an 
income-tax returm for the calendar year 
1913 showing a taxable net income of 
$1,163,429.40, and an income tax due 
thereon in the sum of $11,634.29, and on 
or about June 25, 1914, the plaintiff filed 
with the said collector an amended in- 
come-tax return for the said year show- 
ing a net income of $1,073,429.40, and 
an income tax due thereon in the sum 
of $10,734.29. The returns filed by the 
plaintiff for the year 1913 as aforesaid 
did not include as a part of the taxable 


income reported in such returns the sum 


The sum of $11,634.29 income tax shown 
due on the original return filed by the 
plaintiff for the year 1913 was assessed 
against the plaintiff, and on or about 





June 26, 1914, the said sum of $11,634.29 
was paid by the plaintiff to the collector 
of internal revenue for the second district 
of New York. * 

5. Thereafter an additional income tax 
as assessed 


and on or about Nov. 11, 1914, the said 
paid by the plaintiff 
to the collector of internal revenue for 
the second distriet of New York. 

6. Thereafter a further additionaY in- 
come tax in the sum of $1,223.95 was 
assessed against the plaintiff for the 
year 1913, and om or about Mar. 29, 1918, 
the said sum of $1,223.95 was paid by 
the plaintiff to the collector of inte 
revenue for the third distriet of N 
York. i 

_ 7. During the year 1923 the-Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue caused an ex- 
amination to’-be made of the books« 
records of the plaintiff, and mt 
basis of such examination audited t 
income tax returns. filed by the plaint 
for the year 1913. The said Commis- 
sioner computed the taxable income of 
the plaintiff for the year 1913 in the sum 
of $6,583,023.72, including therein the 
sum of $5,381,500, being the value of 
the property received by the plaintiff by 
devise, as stated in finding 3. Upon the 
basis of his computation of the taxable 
income of the plaintiff in the said sum 
of $6,583,023.72 the said Commissioner 
determined the total income tax liability 
| of the plaintiff for the year 1913 to be 
the sum of $65,830.24. 


| Claim for Refund Was 
Rejected by Commissioner 


| 8. On or about Jan. 5, 1923, the Com- 
| missioner of Internal Revenue duly no- 
| tified the plaintiff of the final determina- 
tion against it of.an additional income 
tax for the year 1913, in the sum of $53,- 
195.95, which said sum was assessed 
against the plaintiff by the said Com- 
missioner, 

9. Upon demand of the collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the second district of 
New York, the plaintiff, on July 2, 1923, 
delivered to said collector its check in 
the sum of $63,532.63, dated June 30, 
1923, payable to the order of said col- 








lector, drawn on Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. A portion of 
said check, to wit, the sum of $51,972, 
was in payment of additional income tax 
for the year 1913, assessed as set forth in 
finding 8 hereof. The said check received 
by the collector on July 2, 1928,.was de- 
posited by him in the Federal reserve 
bank either on July 16 or July 17, 1923. 
This payment was posted by the collec- 
tor to the plaintiff’s account under date 
of July 17, 1923. 

10. On July 2, 1923, the plaintiff exe- 
cuted a claim for the refund of $53,815, 
income tax paid by the plaintiff upon the 
amount of $5,381,500, which sam of $5,- 
381,500 was included by the Commis- 
| sioner of Internal Revenue in his com- 
| putation of the taxable income of the 

plaintiff for the year 1913, as stated in 
finding 7 hereof. The records of the 
collector of internal revenue for the sec- 


ond district of New York disclose that 
the said claim was received by said col- 
lector on July 7, 1928. This is the only 
date appearing in the records of 
the said collector as the date of the 
receipt by him of said claim. The col- 
lector has no correspondence or 
other evidence to contradict the 
said date of receipt. The claim, however, 
bears two receipt stamps by the collector 
of internal revenue, one showing the date 
July 7, 1928, and the other showing the 
date July 20, 1923. A true copy of said 
claim, without notation of said receipt 
stamps thereon, is annexed te plaintiff’s 
petition, marked “Exhibit A,” and is, by 
reference, hereby made a part hereof. 
The said claim was wholly/rejected and 
denied by the said Commissioner, and the 
plaintiff was duly notified of such rejec- 
tion and denial by a letter received from 
the said-Commissioner dated Jan. 17, 
1924. A true copy of the said letter of 
rejection is annexed to plaintiff’s peti- 
tion, marked “Exhibit B,” and is, by 
reference, hereby made a part hereof. 
The plaintiff filed a protest to the rejec- 
tion of the said claim as set forth in 


| said letter of Jan. 17, 1924, and after 


due reconsideration of the claim by the 
Commissioner the previous rejection was 
affirmed. The official rejection of the 
claim appeared on a schedule approved 
by the Commissioner on Det. 9, 1924. 


Second Claim Filed 


And Later Denied 


11. On or about Oct. 5, 1923, the plain- 
tiff duly received from the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, through the office 
ofthe collector of internal revenue for 
the second district of New York, a cer- 
tificate of overassessment of income tax 
for the year 1913 in the sum of $1,223.95. 

12, On June 27, 1927, the plaintiff duly 
appealed to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue by filing with the collector of 
internal revenue for the second district 
of New York a claim for the refund of 
$53,815, income tax paid. by the plaintiff 
upon the amount of $5,381,500, which 
sum of $5,381,500 was included by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in his 
computation of the taxable income of 
the plaintiff for the year 1913 as stated 
in Finding 7. A true copy of said claim 
is annexed to the plaintiff’s petition, 
marked “Exhibit D,” and is, by ér- 
ence, hereby made a part hereof. ‘he 
said claim was wholly rejected and. de- 
nied by the said Commissioner, and the 
plaintiff was duly notified of such rejec- 
tion and denial by a letter received from 
the said Commissioner, dated Nov. 30, 
1927. A true copy of the said letter of 


| rejection is annexed to the plaintiff’s 


petition, marked “Exhibit E,” and ‘is, by 
reference, hereby made a part hereof. 

13. If the value of the property re- 
ceived by the plaintiff by devise, as stated 
in Finding 3 hereof, does not constitutg 
taxable income to the plaintif€ for the 
vear 1913, and the plaintiff is not barred’ 
from bringing this suit by the provisions 
of section 3226 of the Revised Statutes 
as amended, judgment should be for the 
plaintiff in the amount of $51,972, to= 
gether with interest. from date of pay- 
ment thereof. : He 

14. If the value of the property re- 
ceived by the plaintiff by devise, as stated 
in Finding 3 herein, does constitute tax- 


| able income to the plaintiff for the year 


1913, or the plaintiff is barred from 
bringing this suit. by the provisions. of 
section 3226 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended, judgment should be for the 
defendant. 

Upon the foregoing special findings of 
fact, which are made part-of the judg- 
ment herein, the court decides as a -con- 
clusion of law. that the plaintiff is not 
entitled to recover, and its petition is 
therefore dismissed. Judgment is ren- 
dered against the plaintiff in favor of 
the United States for the cost of print- 
ing the record herein, the amount thereof 
to be ascertained by the clerk and col- 
lected by him according to law. - 


Facts Reviewed 
In Opinion 


Opinion 

Bootu, Chief Justice, 
opinion of the court: 

Benjamin Altman devised to the plain- 
tiff corporation real property located in 
the City of New York, having at the 
time it was reeeived an agreed value of 
$5,381,500. ‘The plaintiff corporation in 
its income-tax return for the calendar 
year 1913, the year in which it received 
the above devise, did not report the valué 
of the same as taxable income. On Jan. 
5, 1923, the Commissioner.of Internal 
Revenue assessed an additional income 
tax predicated upon the inclusion of the 
value of the devise received by the cor- 
poration from Benjamin Altman as 
aforesaid. 

On July 2, 1923, the plaintiff delivered 
to the collector a check in payment of 
the additioffal tax assessed on Jan. 5, 
1923, and five days later—i. e., on July 
7, 19283—filed a refund claim in which 
a refund of the additional tax was asked 
for the following reasons: 

“Such assessment is based in part 
upon the value of devise under the will 
of Benjamin Altman who died en Oct. 


delivered the 


7, 1913, to the undersigned taxpayer. | 


The devise for the purposes of income 
tax for 1913 was valued at $5,381,500, 
with the resultant tax thereon of $53,815. 
The undersigned claims that under the 
law under which said assessment is pur- 
ported to have been made a devise undér 
a will or a gift to a corporation is not 
income and is not taxable under said law, 
and the undersigned claims that the said 
sum should be refunded for the causes 
above stated.” 

The plaintiff’s “check of July 2, 1923, 
was deposited for coHection July 17, 1923, 
and its ref@md claim of July 7, 1923, was 
denied by the collector Jan..17, 1924, and 
its denial affirmed on Nov. 6, 1924. Al- 
most three and one-half years later— 
i. e., on June 27, 1927—the plaintiff cor- 
poration filed a second refund claim, in 
which a refund of the additional tax 
assessed on Jan, 5, 1923, was asked for 
the following reasons: 


“Income as determined by T. D. letter 
of Jan. 5, 1923 (IT:CA:PU—2300) in- 
cludes $5,381,500.00, being valye of de- 
vist acquired by the corporation Oct. 7, 
1913, at the decefse of B. Altman. It 
is contended that the receipt of this de- 
vise does not represent income and that 
the tax paid thereon was in error and 
should be refunded, A hearing is re- 

mested before proper officials of the 

reasury Department in the event that 
there is any question 
ance of this claim.’ 


“ 
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filed a second claim which was also 


Altman, & Co. v. United States. 
8, 19305~ 


Stamp Tax Revenues Gain 
In State of South Carolina 





State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, May 7. 


The fifteenth annual report of the 
South Carolina tax commission is now 
available in printed form. The report 
contains a set of tables showing the 
assessed value of taxable property in 
the State and the amount of taxes as- 
sessed on account of the several special 
revenue laws now in force. 

“The revenue collected from. the busi- 
ness license tax (better known as stamp- 
tax on tobacco products, candy, ammu- 
nitionand playing cards) and soft drinks 
tax, was larger for the year 1929 than 
for “previous years,” the report says. 
“The increase is accounted for by a bet- 
terment administration of the law on the 
‘part of this department, as well as a 
better observance of the laws on the part 
of taxpayers charged with the payment 
of the tax, and we feel that with a con- 
tinuance of sufficient appropriations to 
properly. administer the special rever.ue 
laws, the the revenue will increase from 
Year to year.” 


————————————eo 


or Jan. 5, 4 because the Commis- 


‘| sioner illegally included the value of the 


Altman devise of 1913 as income. 

The plaintiff concedes-that under sec- 
tion 3226, Revised Statutes, as amended 
by section -1014 of: the revenue, act of 
June 2, 1924 (43 Stat. 253), the cause of 
action is barred by limitation, unless its 
secorid refund,claim filed Juine 27, 1927, 
and rejected by the Commissioner Nov. 
30, 1927, s@yes its rights. 

The essential precedent steps to the 
jurisdiction’ of this ‘court are, of course, 
not in issue. “The filing and swbsequent 
rejection of a‘ refund claim, or -failure of 
thé Commissioner to act thereon for ‘six 
months, and suit thereafter ~within two 
years, must be disclosed by the facts, for, 
as conceded by the parties, the statute 
of limitations in this court is jurisdic- 
tional, : 

The plaintiff, in its analysis of section 
$226, Revised Statutes (supra); empha- 


sizes the terminology of the act—and| 


stresses.the provision “intil: a ‘clainy for 
refund or eredit has been duly filed with 
the Commissioner,” insisting that the sec- 
ond refand claim meets the requirements 
of the act in this respect and was duly 
filed as therein required: With this con- 
tention we are unable toagree. The first 
refund claim met all the requirements of 


the statute and was regular in form and | 


substance. We have set forth the claim 
in order to disclose that it was for an 
alleged illegal tax exaction predicated ex- 
clusively upon the inclusion of the Alt- 
man device as income, and embraces pre- 
cisely the: same and identical facts upon 
which the present suit is rested. : 

The.second refund claim, filed almost 
four years after the first, raises no new 
issue; involves no additional assessment 
|made subsequent to the filing and denial 
of the first, and could not by any pgssi- 
bility occasion a reopening of_ plaintiff's 
tax liability; and, while the Commissioner 
may not be in a position to forestall the 
filing of duplicate claims for refund, sec- 
tion 3226, Revised Statutes, manifestly 
does not contemplate the repetition of 
contentions for refund in such a way and 
at such times as to toll the running of 
the limitation period. The purpose of 
limiting suits to recover alleged illegal 
tax exactions is evident, and if plaintiff, 
by repeating its contentions in two re- 
fund claims, may establish jurisdiction to 
sue, despite the limitation prescribed in 
the law, litigation would be prolonged 
indefinitely. The act of the Commissioner 
in rejecting the second refund claim. is 
without legal significance, for when it 
was filed and afterwards rejected plain- 
tiff’s right to sue had lapsed by limita- 
tion. = 

The question of payment of taxes by 
check and the date of payment when so 
paid was fully discussed by the court in 
the case of Second National Bank of 
Saginaw, Trustee, v. United States, No. 
K-38, decided Apr. 7, 1930, and therein it 
was held that “the day on which the col- 
Igctor receives the check will be consid- 
ered the date of payment so far as the 
taxpayer is concerned, unless the check is 
returned dishonored.” There can ‘be no 
doubt that a suit instituted under the 
first refund claim within the statutory 
period of limitation would have p 





being so, the second refund claim, in the 
absence of additional assessments or con- 
troversy arising thereafter, was insuffi- 
cient to- revive-a cause of action, Which 
must be brought under the statute within 
the tworyear period. 

Other issues are raised and discussed 


going, it is unnecessary to discuss them. 


accumulate are not “reserve funds required by law” with the meanin 


roperly 
invoked the jurisdiction of this cone and; 


The petitioner is entitled to a deduction for each of the years 1923 to 1926, 
inclusive, of 4 per cent of the mean of the reserve funds required by 
law and held at the beginning and end 6f each taxable*year undiminished 
by the amount of exempt interest: received. 
pany vs United States, 277 U. S. 508.— 


National Life Insurance Com- 
Midland Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Com- 


766, May 8, 1930. 


Life Insurance Companies—Deductions—Reserves Maintained on Account of 
Dividends Declared Upon Participating Policies and Left to Accumulate— 


life insurance company on account of 
policies and left with the company to 
of the 
. A)— 


ns. Co. v. Commissioner. (B. 


4 


Life Insurance Companies—Deductions—Reserves Maintained for Premiums 


paid in advance are not “reserve funds 
of the revenue acts—Midland Mutual 
A.)\—V U. S. Daily, 766, May 8, 1930, 


Refunds and Credits—Suit by Taxpayer—Statute of Limitations—Two Claims 


Disallowance of First Claim— 


Where the taxpayer filed a refund claim which was rejected and later 


rejected, the two years period within 


which suit could have been brought under the provisions of section 3226 of 
the Revised Statutes ran from the date of the rejection of the first claim.— 
(Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 766, May 


Supreme Court Rule 


On Tax Laws Sought 


Litigation to Test Effect of 


Community Property Acts 
Is Pending 


Carrying out the instructions of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Federal tax 
collectors in four States in which the 
“community” theory of property tenure 
exists, have carried to “the Supreme 
Court of the United States the question 
as to how income tax returns in such 
cases shall be filed. 

The Bureau contends that the husband 
must return the entire income and that 
it is not permissible for the husband and 


r 


come. The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit has expressed doubt 
as to the result and has certified the case 
of Poe v. Seaborn, No. 492, to the Su- 
preme Court, in which the “community” 
property statutes of the State of Wash- 
ington are involved. : 

The Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Fifth Circuit, in passing on the cases of 


Hopkins v. Bacon, No. 821, and Bender 
v. Pfaff, No. 823 (V U. S. Daily 74), has 
held that under the Louisiana and Texas 
“community” property statutes the hus- 
band and wife should each be permitted 
to. return one-half of the income. 


The latest case to be filed on this sub- 





questions the correct, method of return 
under the Arizona “community” property 
statute. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit again has invoked 
the aid of the Supreme Court and has 
certified this case to the highest court in 
the country for a decision. 


expected until the Supreme Court con- 
venes in October, 1930, to commence its 
new term, since dral arguments have 
been discontinued for this term. 


at this time, however, three cases which 
deal with a somewhat related matter. 
These cases question the method to be 
used in filing an estate tax return by 
the surviving spouse of a tenancy by 
the entireties. The Government con- 
tended that there is a shifting of eco- 
nomic benefits upon the death of one of 
the tenants by the entireties, and while 
there is no new estate created by the 
death, yet the Government has the right 
to tax the shifting of economic benefits 
to the survivor. 


The cases referred to above are: Tyler 
v. United States, No. 428; United States 
v. Provident Trust Co., No. 546 (IV U. 
S. Daily 1950); and “Lucas v. Girard 
Trust Co., No. 547 (V U. S. Daily 642), 

These interrelated cases follow closely 
upon the recent decision of the court in 
the case of Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue v. Earl, No. 99 (V U. S. Daily’ 
166), in which it was decreed that a 
husband and wife, who: by agreement 
were to hold all property as joint ten- 
ants, could not file separate income-tax 


returns on the salary of the husband, 


Levy on Public Utilities 
Shows Big Gain in Utah 


State of Utah: 

# Salt Lake City, May 7. 
An increase of more than $15,000,000 
has beer made in the taxable valuatiuns 
placed on public utilities and minrg 
companies for the current year, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the State 
poard of equalization May 6. Nearly 
$10,000,000 of tbe increase will be borne 
by the mining ihdustry the board says in 
its first assessment report just released, 
and is due primarily to the large in- 
crease in the net proceeds of one of the 

large copper companies in 1929. / 

el 


Fuel for Diesel Motors 
Ruled Taxahje in Oregon 


State of Oregon: 

Salem, May 7. 
The gasoline tax must be paid on the 
roduct known as Texaco “Aerodiesel 
uel” which is adaptable for use solely 
in Diesel airplane motors, Assistant At- 








regarding the allow-|in plaintiff’s brief. In view of the fore-|torney General Atch MacDonald ruled re- 


cently, pointing out that the purchaser 


The petition in this case, asserting a|The petition will have to be dismissed.|of such fuel would be entitled to a refund 


claim for $51,972, with interest, was filed 
on June 26, 1929, plaintiff corporation 
seeking to recover the amount of addi- 
tional income taxes assessed against it 
. 


© 
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Net 


It is so ordered. 
WILLIAMS, Judge; LITTLETON, Judge; 

GREEN, Judge; and GRA 

cur, ‘ 


of the amount of the tax irhposed if the 
fuel is not used in motor vehicles oper- 


HAM, Judge, con-|ated over the highways of the State of 
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wife to each return one-half of the in-| 


ject is that of Goodel v. Koch, which) 


A decision on this question can not be! 


The court has before it for decision! 


State "Taxation 


Bonds of the imperi 
ernment. were properly,’ treated as bad 
debts and the taxpaying corporation was 
entitled to a deduction for the year such 
bonds were written off the books, the 
Court of Appeals of the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia has held. Be 


COMMONWEALTH COMMERCIAL STATE 
BANK 


Vv. 
ROkERT H. LwuCASs. 


Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 


No, 4941. 

Appeal from a'dgcisiom by the Board of 
Tax Appeals. , 

L. A. Baker and HENRY RAVENEL, for 
appellant; M. W. WxLuesrannt, C. M. 
CHAREST, S, S. FAULK NER, SEWALL KEY 
and B. R. Gary, for appellee. 

Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross 
and VAN OrspEL, Associate Justices, 

Opinion of the Court 
May 5, 29320 

Ross, Associate Justice.—Appeal from 
a decision by the Board of Tax Appeals 
involving income taxes for the calendar 
year 1921 in the amount of $3,358.08, 

On July 10, 1916, appellant, located at 
Detroit, Mich. purchased iniperial Rus- 
isan goovernment 64% per cent bonds at 
par value of $40,000. On May 31, 1917, 
it purchased imperial Russian “govern- 
ment 5% per cent bonds at par value of 
$11,000. 

In March, 1917, the imperial Russian 
government was overthrown and in 1918 
the Soviet government repudiated the 
financial obligations of the imperial gov- 
ernment, including the above-mentioned 
bonds then held by appellant. 


Investment Charged 
Off As Bad Debt 


Several times during the year 1921 the 
State bank examiner of the State of 
Michigan directed appeHant to write off 
its books the above described bonds to 
the full extent of their par value/ Ap- 
pellanmt complied. This action was ap- 
proved by the State bamk commissioner. 

The Board of Tax Appeals found that 
“at the close of the fear 1921 each class 
of the above described bonds was quoted 
on the exchange at about 10 per cent of 
theix par-value.” 

A’ppellant kept its books on a cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements: basis. In its 
return for the year 1921 it deducted as 
a bad debt loss the amount of $51,000, 
representing its total investment in the 
Russian bonds. The question here (as 
stated by appellent) is whether the Board 
erred in disallowing this amount, or 90 
per cent thereof, as a debt ascertained to 
be worthless and charged off. 

Section 234(a)(5) of the revenue act of 
1921 (42 Stat. 227,255) provided, in part, 
that in, computing the net income of a 
corporation subject to the tax imposed 
by section 230 “there shall be allowed as 
deductions: Debts ascertained to be 
worthless and tharged off within the tax— 
able” year (or in the discretion of the 
Commnissioner, a reasonable addition. to 
a reserve for bad debts) ; and when satis— 
fied that a debt is recoverable only in 
part, the Commissioner may allow such 
debt to be charged off in part; * * *.?? 


Treasury Departrment 
Permitted Deductions 


} 


with the duty of interpreting and giving 
effect to this statute, adopted certain 
regulations, the pertinent provisions of 
which are as follows: 

Art. 151. Bad Debts.— Bad debts may be 
treated in either of two ways—(l1) by a 
deduction from income in respect of debts 
ascertained to be worthless in whole or 
in part, or (2) by a deduction from in- 
come of an addition toa reserve for bad 
debts. * * * Where banks or other cor- 
porations which are subject to supervi- 
siom by Federal authorities (or by State 
authorities maintaining substantially equiv- 
alent standards) in obedience to the spe- 
cific orders, or in accordance with the gen- 
eral policy of such supervisory ten. 
charge off debts in whole or in part, such 
| debts shall, in the absence of affirmative 
evidence clearly establishing the contrary, 
be presumed, for incormme tax purposes, to 
be worthless or recoverable only in part, 
as the case may be. 

Art. 154. Worthless securities. 
Bonds purchased since Feb. 28, 1913, whem 


es 





Illinois Tax Inquiry 


Gov. Emmerson Says Report to 
Legislature Due May 12 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, May 7. 

The State revenue investigating com- 
mission authorized at the last session 
of the legislature will make its report 
to the special session convenipg May 12, 
according to an oral statement by Gow- 
ernor Louis L. Emmerson. » the legis- 
lat@re agrees to a constitutional amend- 
ment eliminating the uniformity pro- 
vision, that amendment can be ‘voted on 
at the Noyember election and if approved 
the 1931 legislature will be able to enact 
laws that will lift the undue burden on 
real estate and tangible property so that 
intangibles, now largely escaping taxa- 
|tiom, will beara just share, it was asserted. 
A disproportionate share of the cost of 
government is now being borne by the 
owners of homes, businesses and farms, 
the governor's proclamation calling the 
special session says. 

The serious delay in the collection of 
taxes for 1928 and subsequent years in 
Chicago and other municipalities of Cook 
County will be considered at the special 
session according to the proclamation. 
The delay, it was explained, is due to a 
reassessment of real estate ordered by 
the State tax commission on May 7, 1928, 
and July 10,1928. 

Enlarging the powers of the State tax 
commnission is one of. the subjects to be 
considered by the legislature at the spe- 
cial session, the governor’s proclamation 
revealed. 





Taxes Paid by Collector 


° Held Liem in Alabama 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, May 7. 

A county tax collector who pays the 
taxes due from any person, firm or cor- 
poration thereby acquires a lien on the 
delinquent taxpayer’s property, Chief 
Assistant Attorney General A. A. Evans 
recently advised the State auditor. The 
collector may enforce the lien at any time 
within 12 months, the opinion 


~~ 


The Treasury Department, charged | Internal Revenue, 


Is Nearly Completed 


"|| Taxpaying Corporation Allowed to Deduct 
For Losses Sustained on Ruéssian Bonds 
Al tiwance Proper for Year in Which Obligations of 
Imperial Government Were Charged as Bad Debts 


Russian gov- ; ascertained to be worthless, may be treated 


as bad debts to the amount actyally paid 
for them * * *. 

Section 234(a) (5) of. the act of 1921 
was reenacted without change im the 
revenue act of June 2, 1924 (43 Stat. 
253, 284), and im the revenue act of 
Feb. 26, 1926 (44 Stat, 9, 42). The 
articles of the Treasury Regulations to 
which we have referred were readapted 
without change in Regulations 65 wnder 
the act of 1924 and. in Regulations 69 
under the act of 1926. The Treasury 
Department, in conformity with the fore- 
going regulations, had consistantly per- 
mitted the hqlders of bonds similar to 
those here involved, when ascertained to 
be worthless, to be treated as bad debts. 


Court Refers to 
Cases in Poiret 


In January, 19@8, the Board of Tax 
Appeals, in the case of First National 
Bank of St. Paul v. Commissioner, 10 
B. T. A. 32, held that such a bond ‘is 
not a debt withim the meaning of the 
bad debt provision of the act of 1921 andy 
subsequent acts. ‘That ruling accounts 
for the action of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in refusing to permit 
a deduction in the present case. Prior 
to that time the rulings lad been in 
harmény with the views of the Treasury 
Department. Appeal of The Marchison 
National Bark, 1 B. T>A. 617; Appeal 
of Samuel Bird, 4 B. T. A. 259. 


In Komada v. United States, 215 U. S. 
392, 396, the court, quoting with approval 
from United States v. Hermanos, 209 
U. S. 337, 339, said: ‘ ‘We have said that 
when the meaning of a statute is doubt- 
ful great weight should be given to ‘the 
construction placed upon it by the de- 
partment charged with its execution. 
Robertson v. Downing, 127 U. S. 607; 
United States v. Healey, 160 U. S. 136. 
And we have decided that the reenact- 
ment by Congress, without change, of a 
statute which had previously -received 
long-continued executive construction is 
an adoption by Congress of such con- - 
struction. United States v. Falk, 204 
U. S. 148, 152.’ ” 


A Gimilar ‘observation was made in 
National Lead Co. v. United States, 252 
U. S. 140; 146: “The reenacting of the 
drawback provision four times, without 
substantial change, while this method of 
determining what should be paid . under 
it was being constantly employed, 
amounts to an implied legislative recog- 
nition and approval of the executive con- 
struction of the statute, United States 
v. Philbrick, 120 OU. S, 52; United States 
v. G. Falk & Brother, 204 U. 8.143, 152; 
United States v. Cerecedo Hermanos: y 
Compania, 209 U. S. 387; for Congress 
is presumed to have legislated with 
nee of such_an ‘established usage 
of an executive department of the Gov- 


ernment.” 
Board Erred in Not : 
Allowing Deduction q 

In Logan v. Davis, 233 U. S. 613, 627, 
the court said it is a “settled rule that 
the practical interpretation of am am- 
biguous or uncertain” statue’ by the 
executive departmient charged with its 
administration is entitled to the highést 
respect and will. not be disturbed except 
for very cogent reasons.” 

To the same effect are: McLaren 
Fleischer, 256 U. S. 477, 481; Kern Riv 
Co. v. United States, 257 U.S. 147, 154; 
Paducah Water Co. v. Commissioner of 

pp. D. C. ’ 

33 F. (2d) 559, 560; Corning Glass 

Works v. Lucas, App. D. Cy c 

37 F., (2d), 798, 800; American Auto 

Trimming Co. v. Lucas, — App. D. C. 
, 87 F. (2d) 801, 803. 

In the present case, the contemmpora- 
neous and continued interpretation by the 
Treasury Department was both equitable 
and reasonable, and apparently met with 
the approval.of Congress; as otherwise 


“we must assume there would have been 


a change in the wording of the statute. 
There is no‘cogent reason for now adopt- 
ing the more technical interpretation 
which the Board has plaged upon the 
statute. It follows, therefore, thet the 
Board’erred in not allowing a deduction 
of 90 per cent of the cost of the bonds 
as a bad debt. 
Decision reversed. 


Inequality in Tax 
Assessment Charged 


Injunction Against Levy Is 
, Sought in Supreme Court 


t 

The refusal of the Brinkerhof¥-Farjs 
Trust & Savings Co., of Clinton, Mg 
to pay a county tax based on 100 per 
cent of the value of its shares of stéck 
while other property in the county was 
assessed at less than its full value was 
the basis of oral arguments in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
Apr. 30, in the case of Brinkerhoff-Faris 
Trust & Savings Co. v. Hill, ete., N 
464. 

An injunction to restrain the collector 
of taxes from recovering a tax om’ more. 
than 75 per cemt of the value of the 
shares was sought by the trustyrcompany, 
Roy W. Rucker, counsel for the company, 
declared, Mr. Rucker cited numerous 
examples of other types of property in 
the township which had been assessed at 
not exceeding 75 per cent of its value, 
adding that to tax the trust company at 
100 per cent of the value of its shares 
would constitute an arbitrary and un- 
constitutional discrimination. 

In explaining to the court why the in- 
junctive relief was sought, Mr. Ruckeé 
declared that no appeal could be taken 
to the county board-of equalization or 
to the State board of equalization. A 
cross bill could’ mot have been filed in’ 
the collector’s suit to recover the tax, he 
stated, and a judgment in that suit would 
have become a lien on the shares of stock. 

In attempting to uphold the assess- 
ment Lieutellus Cunningham argued that 
if the property of a taxpayer is omitted 
from assessment, it is nota fraud upon 
a taxpayer whose pgoperty is correctly 
assessed, but instead is a fraud on the 
Government. 

After objecting to the taxpayer’s right 
to bring the case to o haemo Court 
Mr. Cunningham assefted that the st 
company had failed to avail itself of the 
complete and. adequate remedies ~ pro- 
vided by the law of Missouri im caséss 
of eroneows assessments. ; 

John Montgomery Jr, and Lee Mont- 
gomery were on the briefs wit 
Rucker, Attormey general of Mi 
Stratton Shartel, N, B. Conrad, F 
erick F, Wesner and Charles A. Calvitd 
Jr. were on the briefs with Mr. Cunning- 










AvTHoRIzeD STarmMents OnLy 
Pustishin WrtHoyt COMMENT 


Food 


Government Effort 


‘To Aid Farmers by 
Legislation Upheld 


Colorado Director of Mar- 





kets Says Marketing Act) 


Nullifies Only ‘Marauding 
of Farmers’ Profits’ 





State of Colorado: 
Denver, May 7. 
“The agricultural marketing act nul- 


lifies nothing except unbridled maraud- | 


ing of the farmers’ profits by market 
manipulators,” said the Colorado direc- 
tor of markets, Dr. B. O. Aylesworth, in 
a statement replying to criticism of the 
Federal Farm Board by Daniel A. Mil- 
lett, of Denver, in an address before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
May 1 (V U: S. Daily, 692.) 


_ Increased production has not meant 
Increased profits for the farmers, Dr. 
Aylesworth said, because unit costs have 
Increased despite more efficient produc- 
tion, and. the only way of making farm 
efficiency pay is to match it with mar- 


keting efficiency. The statement follows } 


r in full text: 


Most _ of the current misconceptions 
concerning the Federal Farm Board and 
‘its agricultural aid policies were ably 
summarized by Daniel A. Millett, of Den- 
ver, in his address before the eighteenth 
annual convention of the Chamber of 
ees of the United States at Wash- 
cington. 


Unit Costs Increased 
In the first place Mr. Millett expressed 
his concern because the agricultural 
marketing act, in his opinion, virtually 
snullifies the half-century work of the De- 
partment. of Agriculture in “increasing 
production to the end that the unit cost 
of production might be reduced.” As a 
matter of fact the agricultural marketing 
act nullifies nothing except unbridled 
marauding of the farmers’ profits by 
‘,,market manipulators. It was designed 
primarily to complement the work of the 
Department of Agriculture and the land 
‘grant colleges by affording the growers a 
means of securing some fair share of 
the profits from the crops they have been 
tanght to raise. 
Increased production has not meant 
increased profits for the farmers, as Mr. 
Millett infers. In spite of more efficient 


production, the unit costs have constantly | 


increased during the past 50 years, and 


the only way of making farm efficiency | 


‘pay is to match it with marketing effi- 


eiency——which means an elimination of | 


speculators’ profits. 


Mr. Millett is quite eorrect in stating | 


that what the business interests of the 
United States need is less jnterference 
with the law of economic supply and de- 
_mand, functioning through price. Co- 
operative marketing, which js the key- 
note of the agricultural marketing act, 
1s preeminently a movement to eliminate 
interference with, the law of supply and 
pmand. It is designed to minimize spec- 
ation in marketing and. to abolish the 
manipulation of prices that mulcts mil- 
lions each year from the consumers and 
producers into the pockets of predatory 
profiteers. Cooperative marketing recog- 
nizes no artificial tolls, tributes or shake- 
downs to the margin traders, It recog- 
nizes no price fixing except that which 
is determined by the free play of supply 
and demand. 


Federal Aid Upheld 


The sound and proven rule of business 
that “‘penalty of loss must rest on the 
loser,” which Mr. Millett cites, is ac- 
cepted today by millions of cooperative 
farmers. To that axiom they have ap- 
pended the equally sound and proven 
rule of business that “what is plentiful 
is cheap and what is scarce is high.” 
This cannot be construed into a “doc- 
trine of scarcity” because it js merely a 
business man’s method of averting the 
penalty of loss which the farmer has 
long been paying. 

Mr. Millett is overconcerned about the 
Farm Board stabilization measures, not 
appearing to realize that a well-organ- 
ized branch of agriculture needs no stab- 
lization aid—and that the purpose of the 
marketing act is to put all branches of 
agriculture on a well-oxganized basis, 
thus eliminating the need. of stabilization. 
The well-organized agricultural groups 
of today have not asked and are not 
receiving Federal aid, and as the poorly 
organized groups become better organ- 
ized they, too, will be able to survive 
t without Government assistance. 

_ The spectre of “Government control” 
is being conjured up, today, by those 
‘who are opposed to seeing agriculture 
go on a business basis. Thousands of 
pseudo-economists are engaged in nur- 
turing the misconceptions that exist con- 
cerning the Federal Farm Board and 
dis policies—but the energy with which 
these alarmists spread their doctrines is 
supplied merely from the backfire of 
their own personal ambitions. 





Salmon Industry 


# 
Output Forms 80 Per Cent of 


Fisheries Business 








The salmon industry during 1929 was | 


the most important of any of the fish- 
eries trade in Alaska, and produced more 
than 80 per cent of the output of the 
trade in that territory, according to an 
oral statement on May 7 by the Deputy 
. Commissioner of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
Lewis Radcliffe. In considering the out- 
put of the wholesale and manufacturing 
industries of the Alaska fisheries sep- 
atately, the canning industry ranked 
foremost, “he said. a 
, Du®ing 1929 the fisheries of Alaska 
employed 29,283 persons, of whom 10,921 
Were fishermen, 16,646 were employed 
in the wholesale and manufacturing in- 
dustries, and 1,716 in transporting fishery 
products, it was stated. The catch, ex- 
clusive of whales, amounted to 642,498,- 
047 pounds, valued at $16,582 219, it was 
shown, and while the weight vf the whale 
¢atch\ could not be determined, their 
products amoutned to 8.925 189 pounds, 
valued at $502,081. F 
There were 262 establishfients, exclu- 
‘sive of duplication, engagéd jn the fish- 
eries trade during 1929 in Alaska, and 
of this number, 158 canned fish, 103 
cured fish, 23 manufactured by-products, 
and 42 handled fresh and frozen fishery 
products, it was disclosed, The output 
of these establishments amounted to 387,- 
593,551 pounds, valued at $50,795,819, of 
ay the salmon industry produced 272,- 
244,435 pounds, having a value of $42,- 
SMAS45, it was explained, while the hali- 
"pat industry was next, producing about 
,000 worth of the products, fol- 


Aids Alaskan Trade 
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Farmers Find Condi 


Farmers who sold most of their crop 
holdings last Fall are able to buy all the 
more for their money now, because of the 
lower prices on farm supplies, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics -hag just 
announced in its weekly review of farm 
markets. Those with ready capital, the 
Bureau stated, find the conditions favor- 
able for making farm improvements, as 
la result of the recent price decline in 
material and the generally ample labor 
supply. | 

Farm prices during the first of May, | 
the Bureau declared, suffered in the de-| 
cline of the whole downward trend in 
general markets, farm prices compared 
with the last week of April showing de- 
lelines of 1 to 3 cents in feed grains) 
| and about the same in butter, cheese, and! 
| eggs. 

The effect of lower prices on staple 
|farm products, according to: the Bureau, | 
| would be felt more severely by the 
| majority of farmers in later months) 


| when the new crops are ready for market. | 
| Farmers will await with some anxiety, : 
the Bureau pointed out, the improvement 
| hoped for in market conditions which} 
|should attend any gradual recovery. in| 
business activity before the end of the 


year. 





| Farm Products Follow 
|General Downward Trend 


The Bureau’s statement in full text is 
as follows: 

The whole trend of the general mar- 
| kets was downward the first part of May 
| and farm products suffered with the rest. 
| Prices compared with the last week of 
April showed declines of 1 to 3 cents in 
the feed grains and about the same losses 
in butter, cheese and eggs. Vegetables 
mostly sold lower. 

Farmers who sold most of their crop 
| holdings last Fall are able to buy all 
ithe more for their money now, because 
of the lower prices on various farm sup- 
plies. Those with ready capital find the 
conditions favorable for making farm 
improvements, as a result of the recent 
price declines in material and the gen- 
| erally ample labor supply. The effect of 

lower prices on staple farm products, 
would be felt more severely by the ma- 
jority of farmers in later months when 
| the new crops are ready for market. 

| Farmers will await with some anxiety 
the improvement hoped for in market 
conditions which should attend any 
gradual recovery in business activity be- 
|fore the end of the year. Since the 
! price weakness of many commodities. in- 
cluding the staple farm products with a 
world-wite market seems to result from 
an output greater than present market 
needs, the farmers will watch with even 
more interest than usual ‘the trend of 
| crop reports and other indications of the 
coming supply., At present, the crops 
were meeting fairly good growing condi- 
tions here and in other countries. The 
weather of April caused some further 
damage to American fruit crops. 

Grain markets were mostly lower dur- 
ing the first week of May and prices of 
| May wheat in future markets reached the 
lowest point of the season under the in- 
| fluence of improved prospects for both 
| Winter and Spring wheat and continued 
|slow foreign demand but cash wheat 
| prices did not change much, Private es- 
!timates gave the condition of Winter 
| wheat May 1 at from 77.5 to around 80 
per cent with an abandonment of around 
10.5 per cent. This condition and aban- 
donment would indicate «. crop of around 
| 35,000,000 bushels Lelow last year’s 
harvest. 


| Foreign Demand for Wheat 


Continues Disappointing 


Seeding of Spring wheat in the United 
States is practically completed with a 
reduction in acreage of about 7 per cent 
in bread wheat and 15 per cent in durum, 
| according to trade estimates. Foreign 
demand for North American wheat con- 
tinued disappointing. The corn market 
weakened. Receipts of corn at most 
markets were not large. The oats mar- 
| ket was weak with othe: grains. There 
was a fairly active inquiry for feed bar- 
ley, but prices declined slightly ‘along 
with corn and oats. 

Feed markets continued unsettled. at 
the close of April. Linseed meal prices 
turned sharply downward. Small offer- 
ings of cottonseed meal were in excellent 
request and prices advanced 50 cents to 
$2.75 per ton. 

Light receipts and a moderate demand 
| which held prices about unchanged were 
the principal features of most hay mar- 
kets during the past week. Prairie hay 
markets continued dull with a rather in- 
different demand although prices held 
about steady, due to light supplies. 

The cotton market showed rather er- 
ratic price action in early May. Old 
crop cotton was advancing sometimes 
while contracts on the new crop were 
declining: Domestic and foreign demand 
for raw cotton continued _ indifferent, 
| with the volume of transactions quite 
| small. Due to the advance in the near 
| positions which was not in turn reflected 
in the Fall months, the basis for .spot 
cotton was quite irregular with an 
easier tendency but no great net change. 
Prevailing prices are about 3 cents be- 
low the level of early May, 1929. In 
the central and eastern parts of the 
Cotton Belt, cool weather and dryness 
were unfavorable for germination and 
growth, In Texas, planting continued 
and the soil is in much better shape. 
Exports from Aug. 1 to May 2 this sea- 
son ainounted to 6,275,556 bales against 
7,381,075 for the corresponding period 
last season. 


Conditions in Livestock 
Markets During Week 


The unusual run of heavyweight cattle 
near the first of May was a natural 
response to relatively light supplies of 
that kind during preceding weeks and 
rather steadily advancing ptices. The 
reaction of the market emphasized two 
things: First, that there was a fairly 
strong undertone on better weight cattle; 
and second, that even under such cireum- 
stances there are limits to the number 
of cattle that the market can absorb 
without price losses. The extreme tpp 
of $14.65 was paid for heavy weight 
00 ae 
lowed in order by the hearing, whale, 
clam, and shrimp products. 

The canning industry ranked first, pro- 
ducing more than 258,000,000 pounds of 
fishery products, valued at $40,673,061, 
it was stated, while the fresh fish indus- 
try and the by-products industry fol- 
lowed in the order named. Besides these, 
the- cured fish industry and the frozen 
fish industry ranked in order of their 
importance, it was shown, 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics Sees Opportunity in 
Recent Declines in Prices of Materials 





st:ers, and compared with a top of $15.10 
a week earlier. 


Hog receipts during the week showed 
an increase, shipping demand was only 
fair and local packers showed a disposi- 
tion to buy on breaks, but curtailed their 
purchases on advances. Despite those 
facts, the general tone of the market 
was firm and prices were a shade higher 
than in late April. Although some 
grassy hogs were included in the week’s 
run, average quality of offerings was 
considerably better than during recent 
weeks. At Chicago, $10.30 was the quo- 


| table top, although there were few hogs 


offered good enough to bring over $10.10. 

Lamb prices showed an upward swing 
in late April and early May, which was 
no less gratifying to producers because 
it was unexpected. Receipts were just 
about the same as the wéek earlier, but 
demand was more urgent, and prices 
fully a dollar higher. 

Most domestic wools found slow sale 
in early May. Choice French combing 
and average strictly combing territory 
wools sold from 70 to 175 cents per 
pound, scoured basis. Fleece wools 
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strictly combing 64’s and finer were re- 


ported to have been offered at 30 cents} 


in the grease. 

The egg market in some instances was 
showing a decidedly weak tone during 
early May in response to a less active 
demand and continued liberal supplies. 
Price declines occurred on all classes of 
eggs early in the month and buyers were 
inclined ‘to be more than ordinarily con- 
servative in their bids. The recent move- 
ment into cold storage has been unusually 
heavy, and with the lack of a strong 


;speculative interest most of the eggs 


going into storage are either under con- 
tract or to first hand account. 


Trading on the poultry market in gen- 


eral has been quiet, although a sufficient | 


volume of business is being consummated 
to maintain values at previously reported 
levels. 
and fryers of fancy quality out of cold 


storage was exceptionally good. Unfor- | 


tunately a considerable portion of the 
poultry that went into storage last Fall 
was of rather inferior quality, and con- 
siderable difficulty is now being encoun- 
tered in moving such stock. 

Attempt on the part of the receivers 
to move the increasing supply of butter 
resulted in declines early in the month 
and the entire market adopted an easier 
trend with the undertone nervous and 
unsettled. The heavier arrivals were due 
no doubt to an increase in production. 
Weather conditions have been fairly 
satisfactory in most of the dairy sec- 
tions, but rather cool for rapid plant 
growth. 

The willingness of dealers to sell, in 


The demand for small broilers | 





order to reduce stocks to a minimum, 
was one of the main contributing factors 
to a rather unsettled early May cheese 
market in-producing sections. In spite 
of the relatively fewer inquiries, dealers 
in eastern markets held goods firmly to 
asking prices. 

Tomato production in southern Florida 
is somewhat lighter than that of last 
year. Six second-early States together 
have 38,610 acres of tomatoes or 28 per 
cent more than in 1929. The Manatee 
district of Florida reported a strong mar- 
ket at $4 to $4.25 per lug box. Cabbage 
markets were weak i. early May. under 
increasing supplies. Strawberry ship- 
ments ‘were rapidly increasing and heav- 
iest movement of the season is expected 
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| Domestic Grain in Store and Afloat 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics Announces: Holdings ” 
For Week. That Ended May 3 a 
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Commercial stocks of domestic grain 
in store and afloat. at the principal mar- 
kets of the United States at the close 
of the week ended on May 8 totaled 135,- 
476,000 bushels, against 140,279,000 
bushels the previous week and 113,392,- 


during May. The auction price average| 000 bushels the corresponding time last 


of ‘24-pirit crates in the Hammond dis- 
trict of Louisiana declined to $1.60. 
Onion prices are still at a very low mark, 
ranging 70 to 85 cents per crate of best 
yellow Bermudas in southern Texas. 
Acreage of onions in nine intermediate 
States is estimated «t 8,000, acres, an 
increase of 8 per cent over their com- 
bined 1929 plantings. 

Potato markets were distinctly lower 
in early May. The Chicago @arlot potato 
market declined about 15 cents per 100 
pounds of old stock. Shipments of old 


potatoes decreased rapidly while new/the Titan Shipping Company, holds cer- | kets: 


The 1930 season has 
Mississippi 


stock. increased. 
opened in _ Louisiana, 
southern California. 
shipments increased and Florida de- 
creased. About 25 carloads arrived from | 
Bermuda. 


Is THE UNUSUAL that distinguishes a gown. Again, 
it’s the unusual that sets Chesterfield apart. 


STYLE in a gown, “chic” in a hat—and in a Chesterfield, 


Taste! 


TASTE IS THE REAL REASON for Chesterfield’s en- 
during popularity ... the better taste of choice tobaccos, 
mild and ripe, blended and cross-blended to a rich delicacy 
of flavor, unique in a cigarette—in every sense of the word 
«+» TASTE above everything”. 


© 1930, Liccerr & Myers Tozacco Co, 


year, according to figures compiled and 
made public on May 6 by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

_ Total holdings of other grains gvere 





| Duty on Powder Boxes 


Made of Metal Lowere |000, against 425,000 and 451,000; and 
drat 2,715,000, against 2,728,000 and 





New York, May 7.—The United States 
Customs Court, in granting a claim of 


tain imported metal powder boxes, taxed 


and/as jewelry at the rate of 80 per cent| 
California ‘celery |ad valorem, under paragraph 1428, tariff | against 
act of 1922, should have been assessed at | 
60 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | 
| 399, as manufactures of metal lacquered. and 81,000. : 


|against 17,580,000, and 11,493,000; rye, 


|598,000; barley, 8,135,000, against 8,- 
| 464,000, and 8,412,000; and flax, 589,000, 


| 511,000 


|Bureau as in store in Canadian mar- 





reported as follows: \ Corn, 21,0088) 
bushels, against 22,671,000 the pre 1s 


| week end, and 28,863,000 the correspond= 


ing week end last year; oats, 16/419,000, 


13,778,000, against 14,018,000, and 6,- 


against 729,000, and 547,000. 

Canadian grains, according to the ~ 
Bureau’s statistics, were held in store — 
in bond in United States markets as 
follows: Wheat, 17,587,000, against 19,- 

( and 28,772,000; oats, 330,000, ~ 
against 346,000 and 722,000; rye, 427,- — 


2,523,000. 
nited States grains announced by the 


Wheat, 5,484,000, against 5,779,- 
000 and 1,738,000; corn, 428,000 against 
142,000 and 1,759,000; oats, 1,934,000, 
2,042,000 and 716,000; rye, 
2,871,000, against 2,571,000 and 1,367,- 
000; and barley, 993,000, against 917,000 















Goanernes : | 


USGETT& MYERS TOBACCO CO. ig 











W. state it as our honest belief 
that the tobaccos used in Chester- 
field cigarettes are of finer quality 
and hence of better taste than in 
any other cigarette at the price. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. \ 
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y DR. J. C. WRIGHT 


r, Federal Board 
Vocational Education 


HE installation and operation of 

%) mechanical hoists must receive close 
A attention in any consideration of acci- 
t prevention in the construction in- 















The location of the hoist with reference 
to the work is important. During’the early 
stages of construction it may be necessary 
have the hoist located outside the foun- 
dation walls, :; 
In handling material in construction workg 
by means of a boom derrick it is important 
that the derrick be so located as to minimize 
the danger of injury from the boom as it 
Swings, or in case it. should drop. The 
workmen must guard against injury to the 
building or other workmen by winging 
ae. Beams, structural steel, or other un- 
eldly loads are liable to swing and carry 
away some part of the building, scaffold, or 
strike persons or teams. 

There are many contractors who prefer 
to put, the hoist on the second floor as soon 
as possible, as this gets-it more out of the 
way, and it is easier to protect the cables 
and signal cords. The location wili be de- 
cided by the contractor according to the cir- 
cumstances. ‘The important consideration 
is the safety of ‘the workmen. Wherever 
located, the hoist should be protected from 
weather and from falling objects. A sub- 
stantial roof is very important. The full 
attention of the engineer is needed for his 
work and his efficiency is greatly increased 
by a feeling of security. 

A 


There are dangers that result from plac- 
ing the hoisting engine on an upper floor. 
‘Vibration is more serious. There is much 
more danger of coal, tools, or material be- 
ing dropped on some one below. There is 
the chance of water, oil, or cinders falling 
through to a lower floor and the fire risk is 
/greater. These risks can be provided 

* against by a good solid floor and protection 
against fire by a g fireproof protection 
under the boiler. The products of combus- 
tion are objectionable in a building and ex- 
haust steam and steam from the safety 
valve may dangerously obscure the vision 
of workmen. If steam is brought to the 
engine from a central plant the hot pipes 
must be protected so, that anyone passing. 
will not by chance take hold of or acci- 
dentally come in contact with them and be 
burned. 

Hoist shafts and elevators should be pro- 
vided with gates or railings, and these 
should be located far enough from the open- 
ing to prevent anyone being struck by 
bucket or car while leaning over. Atl open- 
ings in the floor should be protected by toe 
boards. 

All brakes must be absolutely reliable. 
Frequent tests and very careful inspection 
are necessary. Brake linings wear and re- 
quire readjustment or renewal. The brakes 
must always be in condition to hold the 
maximum load: All hoists must be kept 
under complete control at all times, and 
particularly when lowering heavy loads. 

Sometimes oil gets on brake drums and 
prevents the brake holding the load. A dog 
should be provided to hold the load when 
it is to be suspended for any time, as a fric- 
tion brake is not reliable. 
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Extemporized or makeshift brakes are 
sometimes used. Any form of brake that 
is not thoroughly dependable must be re- 
moved as, if left so it can be used, it is 
liable to be depended on and lead to serious 
accident. 

In case of a failure of any part of the 
hoisting apparatus it endangers not only 
those in direct charge of the hoisting work 
butcother workmen who may not even know 
that they are in danger. An accident in 
hoisting has possibilities of such serious re- 
sults that reliable men should have charge 
of such work. 

The use of whistles as signals on a hoist- 
ing job is dangerous. The noise that is al- 
, Ways present to a more or less degree may 
make serious confusion and cause accidents. 
The person giving the signals should always 
be in sight of the engineer. If this is not 
possible, have another man located where he 
can see both the engineer and the man in 
charge who will pass the signals. 

Perfect understanding of signals is very 
necessary. Uniform standard signals 
throughout the country are very desirable. 

Certain signals have been made standard 
in the United States Reclamation Service 
as a means of communication between der- 
rick and locomotive-crane operators and 
groundmen in handling of material by der- 

. rick and locomotive cranes. These signals 
are shown in the illustration accompanying 
this article. 

In case the Signals are given by bell op- 
erated by cords or wires, these cords or 
wires must be guarded so that they will not 
be fouled in any way. 

A 


The proper operation of hoisting signals 
may be a matter of life or death, and the 
system should be inspected and tested every 
time the engineer begins to work. Cords 
or wirés must be fully protected from injury 
where they pass through floors. A good way 
to protect cords or wires is to encase them 
in wrought-iron pipes that are securely an- 
chored in place. A good railing at least 7 
feet high is oftené@used. It should be 
strongly braced. 

Material hoists should not be used to 
carry workmen. They are seldom provided 
with proper safeguards and are often care- 
lessly operated. 

Workmen are much inclined to take 
chances, particularly if it will save them a 
little inconvenience. Riding on hoists and 
| erane slings to avoid climbing ladders or 
| stairs is dangerous and should not be al- 

ed 



























































Reliable stop limits must be provided to 
went overwinding of the hoisting ropes. 
There should always be at least two full 
turns of hoisting rope on the winding drum, 
and the end of the ‘rope should be fastened 
securely by suitable clamps or zinc plugs. 
‘There is danger if the end of the rope is 
Served to a spoke of the winding drum, ax 











' Lesson in Simple Practic 
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TO MAKE HOISTING 





These hoisting signals have been adopted as standards by the United 
: States Bureau of Reclamation. 


it may be whipped loose by rapid revolu- 
tions of the drum. 

In all cases where wire or hemp rope is 
wound on a spool it should wind on in 
smooth layers. If allowed to climb or spool 
on in irregular fashion it results in severe 
wear to the_rope and often in irregular 
jerking that is dangerous, particularly 
when raising the load. 

Proper lubrication of the hoisting rope is 
important not only to prevent rusting, but 
to prolong the life of the rope by reducing 
the wear. Precaution should always be 
taken to have a snatch block or guide pulley 
so located that the rope will be given a 
proper direction onto the winding drum. 
This guide pulley should be far enough away 
from the drum to avoid a tendency of the 
rope to climb. Much trouble may be caused 
by having the drum too near the pulley that 
changes the direction of the rope. 


A 


Each end of the mast of a boom derrick 
must be anchored in such a way that there 
will be no chance of its moving or getting 
out of plumb. 

In the case of guyed derricks it is a com- 
mon construction at the spider head to have 
a shackle and link between the thimble of 
the guy and the spider head. It is the prac- 
tice of some of the best engineers to require 
a piece of wire cable to be run around the 
masthead and through the thimbles of the 
guys. Use two turns if the size of the 
thimbles will permit. Fasten the ends of 
the encircling cable by not less than three 
clamps. If either the shackle, the link, or 
the spider should break this cable will hold 
the guy. It has in some cases prevented the 
fall of the derrick. 

Close attention must be given to the an- 
choring of the foot of the mast. The tend- 
ency to slip at the foot increases greatly as 
the boom nears the horizontal. This ten- 
dency to slip also increases directly with 
the load. 

Inspection should be done by a competent 
person who has had expérience as a derrick 
man or rigger. All parts of hoists must be 
inspected at least every other day and mov- 
ing parts thoroughly Ifibricated. Slow- 
moving parts under heavy load are very 
liable to cut unless regularly lubricated 
with suitable lubricant... A good graphite 
grease is suggested. The ropes should be 
watched for signs of wear. A weakness will 
usually show by broken wires or twine be- 
fore the rope breaks. 

Sheave pins work under excessive unit 
load and are particularly liable to wear be- 
cause of the sand and grit that is almost 
invariably present on a construction job. 
The pulleys that may be at inconvenient lo- 
cations must not be overlooked. All must 
be inspected and lubricated at regular and 
frequent intervals. 

In*the use of wire rope improperly con- 
nected trouble is often experienced by the 
fall having a tendency to rotate and twist 
the ropes together, which causes serious 
wear on the ropes and increased strain on 
the whole hoisting mechanism. Instead of 
an effort to prevent this twisting by a rope 
attached to the fall and held by a workman 
it is better to disconnect the cable and un- 
wind it in a direction contrary to that in 
which the twist occurs. A few minutes’ 
time spent in correcting the trouble will 
save much time and wear and greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of the work by remov- 
ing cause for mental irritation of the op- 
erators of the derrick 

Wire rope must not be kinked. If a kink 
is formed, it must not be pulled, but should 
be straightened out carefully. A kink in a 
wire rope has the same injurious effect as a 
kink in a wire. When it is straightened out 
after being pulled, the rope is very much 
weakened. 

All exposed gears must be effectively cov- 
ered, and revolvirg set screws, keys, or key- 
ways must be protected? so there is no 
chance of clothing bein caught by them. 

The hoisting engineer should be a reliable 
man who is an expert in handling the hoist. 
On his ability depends the safety of the 
workmen and to a large extent the speed of 
the work. This is a poor ziace to economize. 
A poor hoisting éngineer may easily cause 
a loss of many times his salary by delay 


af the work as well as danger to the work- 
men. \ 

A great deal depends on hitches me in 
connection: with handling’ material. ots 
must bé absolutely safe against slipping and 
still be easy to untie..-As a general rule 
rope (hemp or wire) is to be preferred to 
chain, because wear or Weakness is more 


readily detected by the strands being frayed | 


or broken. 

The knots described in most engineers’ 
handbooks, Boy Scout manuals, National 
Safety Council pamphlets, or Catalog No. 
17-1,°C. W. Hunt Co., New York, are useful. 
A good rigger must be able to use the 
standard knots quickly and with judgment. 

All knots are weak places in the rope. if 
a rope with a knot in it is strained until it 
breaks, it is sure to break in the knot. In 
all knots the rope is cramped or has short 
bends that put more strain on one fiber 
than another. The most-strained fibers 


break and throw the load on others; till the- 


rope is torn apart. 

Knots and thick splices when used around 
the spool of a hoisting engine are particu- 
larly dangerous. Accidents from this cause 
are usually serious, but can be easily elim- 
inated. 

Professor E. F. Miller, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, is authority for the 
following figures jon efficiency of knots: 


DtreOhG TONE 6. ols cvewsde de Jes 100 
Eye-splice over iron thimble...... 90 
BOTT GION: oles cco okacices 4.0e oe 
Bowline clove hitch........ ie 1a 
Se rer Fae F 50 


The above figures are approximate only, 
but should cause all rope users to use ex- 
treme caution in depending on ropes with 
knots in them. - 


A 


Chains are less reliable than ropes, as 
they break without warning. They may not 
show weakness and still have small cracks 
or flaws that are very unsafe. 

Crystallization is a term which has been 
popularly used as an excuse for breaking of 
chains, hooks or other metal parts which 
are used under shock or repeated stress. 
This subject has been carefully investigated 
by the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, with the following result: 

“It has been shown conclusively that the 
coarse-grained structure can develop only 
while the metal is hot, and that it can not 
be brought about under ordinary service 
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USES'OF DOUGLAS FIR 


(COOPERATING with the lumber 

division. of - the Department of 
Commerce, the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization has published the 
first of a series of bulletins on Ameri- 
can woods and their uses, according 
to an announcement just issued by 
the Committee. This. first bulletin, 
“American Douglas Fir and Its Uses” 
was released ‘a few weeks ago, and 
about 4,000 copies have been sold, to 
date, it is stated. 

The next booklet of this series, cov- 
ers southern, pine, and will soon go to 
press, the Committee announces. 
Original pen and ink drawings which 
ete the text are a feature ‘of 
hese bulletins. 


conditions while the metal is cold. In other 
words, when a broken patt which has not 
been subjected to high temperature in serv- 
ice shows the effect of crystallization, it in- 
dicates that the part received improper heat 
treatment during the process of manufac- 
ture -or annealing. The coafse-grained 
structure existed at the time the part was 
placed in service and was merely revealed 
by the breakage.” 

There is no question but that chain and 
hooks may have coarse internal structure, 
due to heating in the process of manufac- 
ture or annealing. The fine grain can be 
restored by proper heat treatment, but ‘this 
requires special heating to the correct tem- 
perature and slow and even cooling. This 
treatment can not be given satisfactorily in 
an ordinary shop. 
sult in injury rather than be of value. 

Chain that is repaired by welding a new 
link in place of the breken one has, un- 
doubtedly, been subjected to heat that may 
produce the coarse-grained structure. The 
repaired link and those adjacent that may 
have been highly heated should be allowed 
to cool slowly to the black heat and then be 
very carefully andslowly brought up to the 
dark red, held there till the heat has had 
time to thoroughly penetrate to the center 
of the material and then allowed to cool very 
slowly. Do not soak in the fire or let cool 
down with the fire unless protected by a 
muffle. 

A 

Fatigue of metals is another expression 
that has become popular as an explanation 
of failures of metal parts. Steél under re- 
peated, reversing, or alternating stresses is 
likely to fail in the course of time. Such 
failure seems to invariably occur in the 
form of progressive fracture. A small crack 
starts where the unit stress is greatest and 
where it is probably localized by a tool mark, 


‘ a scratch, a dent, or some other imperfec- 


tion. This crack grows under repeated 
stress and the part‘finally fails at a much 
less Joad than it had carried. Such incipient 
or initial cracks can not. be removed by an- 
nealing and must be detected by inspection. 
This inspection should be given regularly 
and with care, as such cracks are small and 
difficult to detect. 

Repeated severe stress does, however, 
produce an internal change and weakening, 
which can be restored by proper annealing. 
The proper temperature is important, as 
the range within which the refining takes 
place is narrow and a temperature above or 
below this will affect the material adversely. 

A 


Chains sometimes break by kinks 
ant out under strain and drop- 
ping the load a short distance- This brings 
a severe shock to the chain and may cause 
failure. Kinks in wire rope are even more 
dangerous, as the short bend of the wires is 
very liable to weaken them greatly. 

Slings should be provided as a part of the 
hoisting equipment. Well-made slings tend 
to the elimination of less reliable extem- 
porized hitches. If slings are made from 
rope (wire or hemp), the ends should be 
properly spliced or woven to form the loops. 
Where the rope.ends with a metal link or 
hook, the loop of the rope should be lined 
with a properly formed sheet+metal thimble 
to take the wear. An endless rope of proper 
length makes a very convenient sling. 
Where a load is lifted by a multiple rope 
sling the sling must be so arranged that 
the strain can equalize itself between the 
ropes. Chain slings are often used, because 
they are so handy to take up slack by means 
of the grabhook, but chain is unreliable and 
more apt to slip than rope. Wire rope 
slings are manufactured of any length to 
suit and for much hoisting work are to be 
preferred. 

There is a serious hazard introduced 
whenever ropes, cables, or chains are used 
around sharp corners of material being 
hoisted. 





If attempted it may re- 
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As Done by Federal Engineers 


By C. A. BISSELL 


Chief, Engineering Division, 
Bureau of Reclamation 


HE Truckee Canal is the main canal 

of the Newlands (Federal) irriga- 
tion project in Nevada by which 
water is diverted from the Truckee River 
near Derby and carried to the Lahontan 
Reservoir on the Carson River. The 
canal has a designed discharge capacity 
of 1,500 second-feet at its head works and 
is operated throughout the year to irri- 
gate lands under it on the Truckée Bench, 
fill the Lahontan Reservoir, and _ inci- 


dentally provide water for the operation” 


of the hydroelectric power plant/which is 
located at the Lahontan Dam. 

The Newlands project has been op- 
erated by the Truckee-Carson irrigation 
district since Jan. 1, 1927, and the con- 
tract, dated Dec. 18, 1926, between the 
Government and the district, by which 
the project was turned over to the dis- 
trict, provided that certain repairs and 
betterments should be made by the Gov- 
ernment to the canal. Part of thiS work 
consisted of repairs to the concrete lin- 
ing of tunnels Nos. 1 and 3 of the Truckee 
Canal. 

-A 

The canal, including the tunnels, was 
originally built during the years 1903 to 
1906. Both tunnels are lined with con- 
crete and are of rectangular cross section 
12 feet in inside width with straight ver- 
tical sides and arched roofs. The height 
of the side walls from the floor to the 
springing line is 12 feet for tunnel No. 1 
and 11 feet for tunnel No. 3. Tunnel No. 
1 is 901 feet long and tunnel No. 3 is 
1,515 feet long. 

The construction records of tunnel No. 
1 indicate that it was excavated in hard 
flinty rock with many seams and that it 
was timbered throughout its length with 
sets spaced 6 feet center to center. The 
construction records of tunnel No. 3 in- 
dicate that the east 150 feet of this tun- 
nel were excavated through a loose sand 


which ran freely and caused considerable - 


difficulty in driving and timbering, while 
the remainder was in Lahontan silt or 
cemented gravel which worked easily and 
stood well. 


Timber sets were spaced at 2-foot cen- 
ters or closer in the sand, and at 4-foot 
centers in the remainder of the tunnel. 
The original lining in the sand was rein- 
forced with steel rails, which have pre- 
vented any failure in this section. 

Lining of both tunnels developed signs 
of failure prior to 1920. The failure was 
indicated generally by a crack varying in 
width from about 1% to 3 inches and run- 
ning a zigzag course along the top of the 
lining. At the points where this crack 
was widest a slight spreading at the 
haunches of the arch was evident, which 
was a maximum of about 2 inches. 





The side walls, as a rule, showed little 
evidence of distortion except. at the 
points where the spreading of the 
haunches was the greatest. At these.. 
points the side walls. were usually pushed: 
slightly out of plumb above a point about 
6 feet above the floor, 

In nearly all cases, these points were ~ 
At construction joints between two days’ 
run of concrete, and longitudinal cracks 
which showed in the side wall were sel- 
dom more than % inch in width. This 


- evidence of possible failure developed in 


‘about 100 linear feét of tunnel No. 1 and 
abdéut 700 linear feet of tunnel No. 3. 


A 


The apparent explanation of the diffi- 
culty was that, either through .decay’ of" 
the original tunnel timbering or through’ 
yielding from other causes or both, the 
haunches of the arches partially lost 
their support, whereupon they spread and 
allowed the top to settle under the load 
which it carried. 

In 1921, in order to 
and to insure against 
would have been, disastrous, temporary. - 
repairs were made to the tunnels. These 
repairs consisted of installing sets of 12 


pport the lining. 
s collapse, which. 





« Bs ‘+ 
RELINING OLD TUNNELS? 


By 12-inch timbers spaced at 5-foot cen-* & 


ters. These sets insured against the col- 
lapse of the lining but interfered greatly 
with the discharge capacity of the 
tunnels. a 

A review of the records and a careful 
examination of the tunnel in August, 
1927, led to the conclusion that the pro- 


gressive action toward failure had prac- @ 


tically ceased in 1921, and plans were de- 
veloped at that time- for permanent re- 
pairs. 

The plans adopted for the repair work 
are shown on the accompanying drawing 
and called for the removal of the tem- 
porary timber sets and the supporting of 
the roofs by. 60-pound steel T rails, spaced 
at. 5-foot centers. Holes, 12 inches 
square, at 5-foot centers were cut in the 
side walls at the springing line, and - 
through these holes the deeayed timbers 
and soft material back of the lining were 
removed so as to permit the placing of a 
continuous sill of concrete to support the 
haunches against the firm material at the 
sides of the original excavation. 


A 


As the holes were filled with concrete 
the ends of the T rails were placed in 
them and the rails brought up against the 
roof to support it. The rails were bent 
to toch the roof at two points only, as 
shown on the drawing, since, due to the 
irregularity of the roof from unequal set- 
tlement, it was impracticable to bend the 
rails to the exact contour of the roof. Im- 
portant factors in adopting this method 
of repair were that its estimated cost was 
the lowest of all methods considered, and* 
the repair work could be done with as 
much as 200 second-feet of water flowing 
in the tunnel. ; ¥ 


IMPROVEMENT OF HARBOR: 


MPROVEMENT of Everett Harbor, 
Washington, by modification of the ex- 
isting project is recommended in a re- 

port prepared by the Chief of Engineers, 
Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, for submission to 
Congress. 


A statement summarizing the report just 


.made public by the Department of War fol- 


lows in full text: 


Thé Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle 
Brown, has forwarded to the Secretary of 
War, for transmission to Congress, his re- 
port on preliminary examination and survey 
of Everett Harbor, Washington, authorized 
by river:and harbor acts_approved July 27, 
1916, Sept. 22, 1922, and on the Snohomish 
River, Washington, authorized by river and 
harbor act approved Mar. 4, 1913. 


a 


Snohomish’ River flows into Point Gard- 
ner Bay through four mouths, one of which 
forms part of Everett Harbor.’ An existing 
project provides for a training dike extend- 
ing across the bar at the outlet of the old 
river channel, for closing dikes and mat- 
tress sills across subsidiary sloughs of the 
main river, for dredging a channel 8 feet 
deep and 75 feet, wide from deep water in 
Everett Harbor to the head of Steamboat 
Slough; and for maintenance of the existing 
dike in Everett Harbor. The improvement 
now desired is the raising of the existing 
dike to 4:feet above extreme high water, 
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. Henry Miller 
This photograph shows the Memorial Bridge whfch spans the Potomac River at Washington as it appeared dur- 
ing a recent test of the steel leaf devised to swing upward to permit boats to pass to portions of the river above 

the bridge. The Lincoln Memorial may be seen at the extreme right. i 
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extension of the dike for about 1,500 feet 
in a southwesterly direction, enlarging the° 
gap.at the old mouth of the river, and dredg- 
ing a channel 8 feet deep to Lowell. The 
range of tide between mean lower low water ” 
and mean higher high water is 11.3 feet 
at Everett Harbor. é 


The Chief of Engineers states that com- 
merce moved through Everett Harbor is: 
large and of sufficient importance to justify 
the United States in maintaining the im-* 
provement. The history of the project and 
studies recently made by the district en- 
gineer indicate the necessity of maintaining 
a gap in the dike opposite Preston Point of 
sufficient width to permit the greater part 
of the river flow to pass through it rather 
than through the harbor. Protection of 
the industries on the shore to the east of the 
dike requires that that structure be raised 
over a considerable part of its length. Ex- ‘ 
tension of. the existing spur dike on the 
south side of the gap is: considered advis- 
able. Maintenance of a channel 100 feet 
wide and not to exceed 8 feet deep between 
deep water in Everett Harbor and the gap - 
should be authorized, as well as the main- 
tenance of a 30-foot depth in the east water- ° 
way after it has been dredged by local - 
interests. ; 
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He, therefore, reports that modification . 
of the existing project for Everett Harbor, - 
Washington, is deemed advisable so ag to. . 
provide for widening the existing gap as 
may prove advisable; for raising that por- ¥ 
tion .of the dike betWeen Station A 15+ 00. 
and B 45+ 00 to an elevation of 14 feet 
above mean lower low water; for. extending 
the spur dike on the south side of the gap 
eastwardly to the pierhead line; for main- 
taining to a depth of 30 feet, at mean lower 
low water, the charinel, designated East 
Waterway, to the east of the proposed mu- 
nicipal dike and fill; and for maintaining a 
channel approximately 100 feet wide be- 
tween deep water in Everett Harbor and 
the gap in the dike to a depth of not exceed- 
ing 8 feet, at a total estimated cost of $142,-.. 
600, with $5,500 annually for maintenance, 





Power Project in Greece 


As ALL. of the available power of the, , 

Glafkos River has been absorbed by the, . 
large industries of Patras, Greece, the pos-~» 
sib!2 exploitation.of the Vouraikos River is” 
now being considered states a report from 
Consul Leslie A. Davis, Patras, received and 
just made public by the Department of 
Commerce, 

The Vouraikos River is conveniently lo- 
cated, being situated in the northern part ' 
of the Peloponnesus, within a distance ‘of 
40 kilometers from Patras and in the center 
of the most important district of the coun-- 
try, it is stated. It is thought that the capi- 
tal required for the erection of a hydro- 
electric plant and for the installation of the 
lines of distribution would be about $1,250,-. . 
000. Further information may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce under ,reference Greece No... 
332,983. 
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. 
CENSUS. ACTION 


Being Expedited 
To Produce Data 
On Construction 


HE Bureau of the Census hopes to make 

preliminary figures en its census of con- 
struction available within'a few months, 
according to a statement just issued by the 
Bureau. The census of construction, which 
so far has been conducted by mail, has been 
placed in the hands of field supervisors and 
enumerators for quick completion, it is 
stated. 

Originally, the Bureau had planned to 
‘continue to use the mails until June 15 in 
taking this census. The opportunity to ex- 
pedite the work by beginning the personal 
canvas immediately was responsible for the 
change in the program, according to the 
Bureau’s statement, the full text of which 
follows: 

A 


The censiis of. construction which thus 


far has been conducted by mail, is now be- 
ing turned over to the field supervisors and 
enumerators for quick completion. All lo- 
cal contractors who have not already 
filed reports, will be called on by the 

¢@enumerators and assisted in filling out 
their questionnaires. 

Originally it was planned to continue the 
mail canvass in this census until June 15, 
but census officials have decided that the 
work can be speeded up materially by allow- 
ing the enumerators to start their personal 

anvass immediately. 

As a result of the great interest shown 
in the census of construction, the mail 
canvasses have been unusually successful, 
and returns have already been received by 
the Bureau of the Census from more than 
one-third of the 140,000 general contractors, 
subcontractors, operative or speculative 
builders to whom report blanks were sent. 
With such a groundwork already laid, the 
work of the enumerators is expected to be 
greatly facilitated and the windup of these 
censuses to be ‘brought about quickly and 
satisfactorily. 


a 


Recently about 40,000 additional con- 
tractors have been supplied with report 
blanks, and it is expected that the enumera- 
tors will find many more persons and firms 
engaged in jebbing, repairing and remodei- 
Jing who have been misged in the mail can- 
vass, and who, even though they do not 
consider. themselves contractors, come 
within the Census Butreau’s definition of a 
contractor. Under the census provision, 
every person or firm that did $25,000 worth 
of new construction or repair work or re- 





JAPANESE PROJECT 


ONSTRUCTION of a large irriga- 
tion and drainage system in Ja- 
pan, which will serve the “Look Sky 
Fields,” that portion of the island of 
Taiwan where the farmers stand 
looking into the skies with hopes that 
rain will fall, is outlined in a report 
submitted by Vice Consul Charles S. 
Reed, Tokyo, which has just been re- 
ceived and made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

‘Full text of the report as issued by 
the Department of Commerce fol- 
lows: 

The construction of the large irri- 
gation and drainage system, known 
as the Kanan irrigation project and 
servicing an area of approximately 
562 square miles in the districts of 
Kagi and Tainan was expected to be 
| completed early in 1930, according 
to a report from Vice Consul Charles 
| §S. Reed, Tokyo. | 

This area, a little over 4 per cent 
of the total area of the island of 
Taiwan, comprising rice fields, sugar 
cane plantations, and fields devoted 
to other crops, has long been known 
as the “Kan Ten Den,” literally 
“Look Sky Fields,” or as that part of 
southern Taiwan where the farmers 
stand looking up into the sky hoping 
for rain. The Kanan project by 
bringing an adequate supply of water 
to these fields and by providing a 
drainage system will bring a large 
measure of fertility to these hitherto 
unproductive or meagerly productive | 
regions. | 

The total cost of the enterprise, in- | 
cluding office and superintendence 
expenses, was estimated at approxi- 
mately $26,919,000 and American 
manufacturers supplied a large 
amount of the heavy machinery used 
in the construction and maintenance 
work. The accompanying illustration 
shows some of the American equip- 
ment used in this project. 














modelling in 1929, is required to; make a 
report. a 

As a consequence of this intensive effort 
to complete the construction census éxpedi- 
tiously, the Bureau of the Census hopes’ to 
have some preliminary figures, such as the 
total number of contractors reporting and 


their gross business in 1929, available 
within a few months. These figures will 
probably ‘be the most comprehensive ever 
made public for these industries. The con- 
struction figures will be particularly per- 
tinent at this time when the importance of 
this industry, which ranks second in Amer- 
ica and is termed “the balance wheel of 
all industry,” is being stressed. 








MEMORIAL ROAD MODELS 


’ 


ODELS. of two important locations 
M on the Mount Vernon Memorial 
Highway, now being built“between 
Washington, D. C., and the estate of George 
Washington, have been placed in the ro- 
tunda of the United States Capitol where 
a will be exhibited, according to a state- 
ént by the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture. Full text of the 
statement follows: 

Models of two important locations on the 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway, the ap- 
proach area at Mount Vernon and the grade 
separation bridges in Virginia, south of the 
present Highway Bridge across the Po- 


Placed in Capitol Rotunda 


make an artistic and remarkably. realistic 
representation of the acwal highway as it 
will appear ‘after it is opened for traffic in 
1932. 

The bridge south of the Highway Bridge 
is one of the finest grade separation struc- 
tures ever designed. It is on the Alexandria 
Road and is a two-arch span over the 
Memorial Highway, which at this point pro- 
vides for two roadways, each 40 feet wide, 
separated by a parkway, and accommodat- 
ing eight lanes of traffic. This divided sec- 
tion extends, for-more than a quarter of a 
mile, under and beyond the railroad bridge. 

The bridge has four ramps of long, easy 





U. S. Bureau of Public ‘Roads 


The above is a section of the model placed on exhibition in the, United 
States Capitol this week showing the method of highway grade separa- 
* tion which will be used near Washington to provide facility and safety 
for the large volume of traffic that will pass over the Mount Vernon 


Memorial Highway 


* tomac River, have been placed in the ro 
tunda of the United States Capitol and they 
will be ready for exhibit Friday, May 9. 

In addition to the design of the highway, 
the, models show the natural contours of the 
land and the shrubs and trees that will be 
planted in accordance with the beautifully 
conceived landscape plan. To the thou- 
sands of visitors to the Capitol, they will 
reveal, for the first time, the advantages and 
beauty of the memorial highway. They 
also indicate the possibilities ef the pro- 
posed parkway system for Washington, of 
which the Mount Vernon Memorial High- 
way will be a part. 

The models were executed by H. W. 
Hendley, chief model maker of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, under the 
supervision of the Bureau’s engineer and 
landscape architect, and with the assistance 
of skilled shop mechanics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The model of the approach area at Mount 
Vernon is 15x18 feet; the one of the bridge, 
15x24 feet. All trees, shrubs, fences, walks 
and buildings, as well.as the bridge struc- 
ture and design of roadway, have been 
modeled to sczle and have been colored to 


¢ 


when it is completed. 


curves, making for a continuous and safe 
flow of traffic between the Memorial High- 
way and the Alexandria Road. At no point 
does one traffic lane cross another. 

The model shows that the water’s edge in 
the area between the two bridges will be 
planted with wild honeysuckle, the bridge 
abutments will be banked with rhododen- 
drons and other shrubs, and the land area 
planted with elms and oaks and shrubs, pro- 
viding beautiful vistas through which the 
Potomac may be glimpsed by the traveler 
on the highway. 

The approach area at Mount Vernon lies 
in a huge natural bowl’ the contours of 
which have been preserved in the design of 
the highway and are shown on tHe model. 
A wide circle permits the arrival and de- 
parture of cars and busses without confu- 
sion. Ample parking space for hundreds 
of cars has been so located and screened 
from the highway and the estate by trees 
and shrubbery, as to avoid entirely the clut- 
tered appearance which is usually associated 
with large groups of parked vehicles. ‘The 
model maker, the engineer and the land- 
scape architect have captured in their 
model, through design and planting, the 
harmony and charm of the mansion house 
and grounds beyond the gates. 
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, USE OF WOOD IN BUILDING 


INANCIAL aspects of construction 
F were considered at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Wood Utilization 
Committee at Washington, according to a 
report of the meeting just issued by the 
Committee. The Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, in addressing the meet- 
ing, outlined the relationship between the 
present status of construction and the utili- 
zation of wood, and described the effect of 
money rates upon the volume of construc- 
tion, the report states. 

Full text of the section of the report re- 
lating to construction follows: 

Wood utilization in all of its phases, and 
the various projects now under way or to 
be undertaken by the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization af the Department of 
Commerce, were discussed at the commit- 
tee’s. annual meeting held in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce May 2, 1930. 

The meeting, which was in charge of R. 
Y. Stuart, forester, United States Forest 
Service, and vice chairman of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, opened with 
an address by Secretary of Commerce, Rob- 
ert P. Lamont, the Committee’s chairman. 
“It is rather a coincidence,” said Secretary 
Lamont, “that just yesterday I received a 
note from the President, saying he wished 
to appoint a timber conservation board, to 
make a study of this whole problem of tim- 
ber conservation. He is taking a great deal 
of interest in that subject and always has. 
This board will undoubtedly be appointed 
very shortly. It will be of national scope, 
for the purpose of giving serious considera- 
tion to the problem.” 

Secretary Lamont took occasion to point 
tothe present status of the construction 


of the service rendered by engineers, archi- 
tects and builders who have cooperated in 
the developmnt of the Committee’s various 
projects. He mentioned particularly the co- 
operation rendered by these groups in the 
preparation of the Committee’s handbook, 
“Wood Construction” which, he stated, is 
apparently becoming a standard in the wood 
construction field, not only in this couh- 
try, but also abroad where American woods 
are finding increased use. Referring to 


other publications of the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization, Secretary Lamont 
mentioned the manual for carpenters which 
has been prepared with the cooperation of 




























Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


An indication of the wide. range of wood utilization in construction is 


presented by these two photographs. 


The upper view shows wood 


used in a waincoating being sandpapered to prepare it for varnish stain. 
Below is Shown the much rougher use of wood to form a gravity con- 
crete chute box for use in a major construction operation. 
= ' 
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industry, which has a particular bearing on 
the subject of wood utilization. The Secre- 
tary called attention to charts prepared as 
a result of research by one of the large 
industrial corporations, which showed with 
remarkable definiteness that for the past 20 
years at least, the level of construction ac- 
tivities had followed inversely very closely 
upon the level of money rates, or the cost 
of obtaining money for construction pyr- 
poses; that when money had been cheap, 
construction had been at a very high plane, 
and as money rates rose, construction 
dropped. This relation, he said, existed 
from 1925 until tHe early part of 1929, dur- 
ing which period interest rates were low 
and construction at a high level. In 1929 
the rise in demand for money for stock 
market use, and the consequent rise in 
money cost had been very definitely re- 
flected in a lowering of building activities. 
The charts to which the Secretary referred 
showed, he said, that building activity is 
delayed approximately six months in its rise 
behind the fall in money rates in each of 
the instances shown on the chart. He ob- 
served that money rates are now falling, 
having dropped from 6 per cent in 1929 to 
approximately 4% per cent. In this con- 
nection, he called attention to the recent 
Federal reserve rediscount drop from 31% 
to 8 per cent in the New York district, and 
expressed the belief that this would permit 
easier money rates, with consequent expec- 
tation of increased building activities. 


A 


In addressing the meeting . Secretary 
Lamont laid special stress on the fact that 
the members of the Committee do not rep- 
resent manufacturers of one commodity but 
rather of many seemingly unrelated activi- 
ties, from lumber and logging to architec- 
ture and engineering and from pulp and 
paper manufacture to the manufacturing 
and distributing of furniture. 

“The common interest which binds these 
groups together,” the Secretary said, “is 
the conservation and proper utilization of 
our forest resources. The word ‘conserva- 
tion’ a8 applied to timber has a somewhat 
different meaning than it has when used in 
connection with. our other national re- 
sources. Unlike coal and minerals, timber is 
replaceable’ and can be grown at will. 
Conservation of timber resources, there- 
fore, does not mean the hoarding of tim- 
ber or its nonuse, but rather the intelligent 
utilization and-efficient forest management 
which. will create conditions favorable to 
the. growing of new crops. In connection 
with the Committee’s work, it. has fre- 
quently been pointed out that it is the in- 
telligent use of timber which determines its 
value, and that the growing of crops’ by 
commercial ivterests must pay its way in 
order to be successful. For this reason, the 
timber owners of the country are keenly 
interested in having tree products put to 
their most efficient use. The National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization has accom- 
plished a great deal in furthering efficient 
wood using practices and in securing a more 
complete utilization of the tree.” / 

Secretary Lamont made special mention 
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the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and which is now in press. “I am informed,” 
said the Secretary, “that the Committee is 
now ‘working on other books which will 
benefit particularly the non-technical pros- 
pective home owner. Since their aim is to 
give a better understanding of the correct 
principles: of construction and the proper 
use of building materials in connection with 
good design and planning, the information 
contained in these bulletins should encour- 
age thousands of citizens to secure their 
own homes, because it will give them the 
confidence which a proper knowledge of 
these subjects imparts.” 


a 


The Secretary cited the valuable coopera- 
tion given the Committee by Admiral H. H. 
Rousseau, Chief Coordinator. of the Gov- 
ernment, who has on several occasions 


called on the Committee for assistance in 
the drafting of Government specifications. 
The revision in specifications suggested by 
the Committee and adopted by the Chief 
Coordinator, the Secretary cited, is saving 
the Government thousands of dollars. In- 
dustry, in turn, has benefited by this re- 
vision of specifications, because it brings 
Government specifications more closely in 
line with commercial practice. The Secre- 
tary also emphasized the assistance given 
the Committee by the Department of Agri- 
culture particularly through its Forest 
Service and Forest Products Laboratory. In 
explaining the Committee’s work the Secre- 
tary pointed out that the Committee itself 
is not engaged in the promotion of the use 


injudicious competitive advertising, both 
within the industry and between industries. 

Pointing to a brochure on mill work 
recently published by a mill organization, 


‘‘and to a monograph on mill work recentiy 


of wood to the exclusion of other materials. | 


In all instances the Committee leaves the 
choice of material to the consumer and does 
not try to influence his selection. 


In conclusion the Secretary extended the 
Committee’s appreciation to the members 
who had contributed so generously to its 
success. 

Representing N. Max Dunning, of the 
American Institute of. Architects, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., LeRoy E. Kern, of the Washing- 
ton office of the institute, opened the dis- 
cussion on activities of the Committee in 
the building and construction field. Speak- 
ing as an interested observer, from the 
architect’s point of view, as well as an active 
cooperator in the activities of the National 
Committee! on Wood Utilization, Mr. Kern 
said that he thought it was beginning to 
be noticed by architects that. the wood in- 
dustries had ironed out.many of their in- 
ternal problems and were now apparently in 
a position where they ‘could devote and 
were devoting, more attention to the prob- 
lems confronting. the: consumer of lumber 
and other forest products.’ He said that it 
was noticeable that former “rank” competi- 
tion ‘between species is now ‘fortunately 
lacking, and in its place has come a whole- 
some and proper attention to those matters 
that would make a larger and better use 
of forest products by the consumers. In 
this connection he stated that the American: 
Institute of Architects and the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization had used 
their best influences to overcome unfair or 


‘ 


sent to architects by another bureau, Mr. 
Kern described them as specimens of the 
highest type of successful promotional 
literature. In the one book, he pointed out, 
wood is displayed in attractive design which 
appeals architects and other consumers 
and is likely to create a favorable attitude 
toward wood and to extend its use in orna- 
mentation. The monograph, he explained, 
opened with a frank statement of facts 








recognized Sy thoughtful specifiers and de- 
signers, to the effect ‘that poor workman- 
ship could overcome the most careful 
species selection in architectural woodwork, 
or mill work; whereas, careful workman- 
ship could produce satisfactory and contem- 
plated results in most species. The booklet 
furnishes the spécifier and designer prac- 
tical and fundamental information of bene- 
fit to them in obtaining the character and 
caliber of architectural woodwork they have 
in mind when drawing their original con- 
cepts of the project they desired to orna- 
ment. 

Considering the advances in the work of 
the National Committee, and the present 
unanimity of action and objectives of the 
industry, he called attention to the fact 
that the coming year seems to offer the 
best opportunity yet had for approaching 
the subject of wood utilization in a broad 
manner, and for both the industries and 
National Committee on Wood Utilization to 
give their attention to matters of interest 
to the consumer rather than to those points 
that appeal to the producers only. , As a re- 
sult, he predicted both a better and a wider 
use of wood. The lumber industry he said, 
is apparently directing its thought toward 
making the consumer think of the possibili- 
ties existing in the use of wood. 
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In discussing building codes Mr. Kern 
said that architects expect to see wood ‘per- 
mitted on a far greater scale than it has 
been heretofore in the devising of further 
codes, or amendments to existing codes, of 
individual cities. In this connection he 
pointed to a coming meeting at the Bureau 
of Standards that will discuss the size of 
masonry openings, and urged that lumber, 
brick, and other interests be adequately 
represented at this meeting in order that a 
group representing one material may not 
secure lopsided standards that will not 
prove adaptable to other material. 


In response to a question as to the pre- 
ponderance of importance between litera- 
ture of an inspirational character as against 
that dealing specifically with technical in- 
formation, Mr. Kern said that the archi- 
tects considered both types of literature 
essential, and complementary to one an- 
other. The illustrative and inspirational 
publication, he pointed out, creates the de- 
Sire to use a material—in this case, wood— 
and the technical instructions should prop- 
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erly follow, so that results may be. accom- ht 


plished which will measure Up to the best 
original ‘conceptions. " 0 
Speaking as the representative of the 
building and loan. associations on the N 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, 
William S. Quinter, president of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia Building and Loan Asso-— 


ciation, and secretary of the local building 
and loan council, told the meeting that 
nothing was nearer to the interests of 
associations he represented than the in= 
structive activities im ‘which the Netto 
Committee is engaged. The underwriters o 
home construction and home purchases, he 
said, aré deeply interested in having con- 
sumers, their clients, procure hmes that 
will be attractive in appearance, substantial 
in construction, and economical to pur- 
chase. In sucha home they have the highest 
type of investment, for they are sure of the 
continued interest of the home purchaser 
and have in addition a high class security 
placed against their underwriting. 


& 


Referring to Secretary Lamont’s . re- 
marks concerning the need for building 
funds, Mr. Quinter said the building and 
loan associations have reserves approximat- 
ing $8,000,000,000, which in recent years 
have been built)up at the rate of close to 
$1,000,000,000 a year. One of the problems 
facing the industry, he intimated, was the 
need for a greater fluidity.of these funds 
so that they could be made available rapidly 
at the points where they seemed to be most 
needed.. For this purpose, he said, the 
befilding and loan associations—more than 
12,000 in number throughout the country,’ 
had been urging upon Congres’ the advisa- 
bility of furnishing this type of banking, 
with a “set-up” similar to that enjoyed by 
commercial banking in the Federal Reserve. 
Board. Such a body, whose objective would 


be to facilitate the flow of available building ~ 


and loan funds. to points of need, would 
materially improve the availability of un- 
derwriting funds for home construction in 
localities where the need for them was most 
acute. . 7 


Grade-marked lumber, and its promotion 
by the National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation, as well as the manual on ““Wood 
Construction” published by the’ National 
Committee, are bound to encourage larger 
loans, in-the opinion of Mr. Quinter. 
Through proper construction, and identified 
building materials, the local building and 
loan association becomes further insured on 
its investment, and the tendency to accom- 
modate on this type of investment naturally . 
increases as the protection of the under- 
writing increases. Moreover, he said, “‘How. 
to Judge a House” the bulletin now in 
preparation by the Committee, is one ofa 
type almost essential to secretaries and 
similar officials of building and loan associ- 
ations. Most of them have not had the in- 
timate building or contracting experience 
that would enable them to judge a house 
as it should be judged by the man who is 
preparing to underwrite its purchase or 
construction. It is true that they are ex- 
perienced in the field of building values, 
but there is room for much improvement in 


their knowledge of structures and how to + 


judge structures, and he predicted for the 
book a wide and popular reception. 


= 


A very interesting talk on the preference . 
for wood poles for power, light, and trans- . 


mission lines by the electric industries was 
given by A) B. Campbell, of the National 
Electric Light Association. The power, 
light, and communications companies, he 
said, used between- 3,000,000 and 4,000,- 
000 poles annually, and their engineers had 
recently begun investigation of the loss of 
current potential resulting from the use of 
metal and concrete poles. It has been 
known for years, he pointed out, that there 
was considerable loss, but investigation has 
shown that even the metal guy lines used 
to reinforce wood poles ground the current 
lines, and it is now proposed to use wood. 
insulators on these guy lines. There is no 
question, he said, about the superiority of 
the wood pole as an insulator. The power 
companies are particularly interested in 
continuing their use, especially where 
power must be carried long distances be- 
tween communities. ~ 


W. W. Hambrook, of the Federal Board ~ 


for Vocational Education, spoke of . the 
work that is being done in cooperation 
with the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, in the preparation of a hand- 
book. for carpenters. This book follows in a 
measure the Committee’s manual on “Wood 
Construction,” but it is designed, primarily, 
for those utilizing wood who.do-not speak 
in the language of the engineer. This book’ 
is now in the hands of the Public Printer 
and will be ayailable at an early date for 
public distribution. Ss 





APPROVED BRIDGE 


Trubee Davison, has approved applica- 
tions for bridges, the Department of 
War has just stated, as follows: 

California: Application by the depart- 
ment of public works, State of California, 
for approval of revised plans of a bridge 
to be constructed across Redwood (reek at 
Redwood City, Calif., under authority of 
State law. 

The revised plans provide a clearance 
over the stream one foot greater than 
shown on the original plans. 

The proposed bridge will be a unit of 
the Bay Shore Highway extending from 
San Francisco to San Jose, which highway 
will facilitate highspeed through traffic. It 
is thought that this is a case where the im- 
portance of land traffic outweighs any pos- 
sible commercial! value of the portion of the 
waterway to be closed. 

A 


Application by the department of. pub- 
lic works, State of California, Sacramento, 
Calif., for approval of plans of a bridge to 
be constructed across the westerly arm of 
Alamitos Bay at Long Beach, Calif., under 
authority of State law. 

Application by the board of. supervisors 
of Sacramento County, Calif., for approval 
of plans of a bridge to be constructed across 
Snodgrass Slough, a tributary of the North 
Fork! of the Mokelumne River, about 244 
miles northerly from Walnut Grove, Calif., 
under authority of State law. . 

Georgia: Application by the State high- 
way board of Georgia and the South Caro- 
lina State highway department for approval 
of plans of a bridge to be constructed across 


Tr: Acting Secretary of War, F. 


PLANS 


the Savannah River at Fifth Street, Au- ~ 


gusta, Ga., under authority of an act, of 
Congress approved Apr. 19, 1930, to replace 
an existing bridge at that locality. 

At a public hearing held by the district 
engineer objection was made by navigation 
interests to the construction of a fixed 
bridge. The applicant revised the plans to 
overcome this objection. 


The plans of the existing bridge at the 


above locality were approved on July 14, 
1909. 


a. 


New York: Application by the New York 
State department of public works for ap- 
proval of plans of a bridge to be constructed 
across Allegheny River at Red House, New 
York, under an act of Congress approved. 
Apr. 12; 1930, to replace an existing bridge 
at that locality. ‘ : 


Kentucky: Application by the State high. 


way commission, Commonwealth of Ken- 


tucky, Frankfort, Ky., for approval of plans. | 


of a bridge to be constructed across Clarks’ 


River about 3,000 feet above the mouth, | 


under authority of State law. 


Oregon: Application by the department. 


of agriculture, bureau of public roads, Ports 


land, Oreg., for approval of plans of a bridge © 


to be constructed across Lint Slough at 
Waldport, Oreg., under authority of an act 
of Congress approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended by an act approved Nov. 9, 1921, to” 
replace an existing bridge at that locality. 


This bridge will form a part of the Ore- |” 


gon ‘State highway system and will serve 


? 
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as a connettion from the Alsea River || 


Highway to the Roosevelt Coast Highway. 















test Bulletins on State and 
Federal Court Decisions 


e v 

Copyright 1930 by The United States 

ee Dully Publishing Corporation 

imals—Slaughter of diseased cattle 
compensating owners—Podice 


The legislature of a State, in the exer- 
of the police power, may provide 
the slaughter of diseased cattle with- 
out compensation to owners. 

’ Patrick v. Riley, -State Controller; 
Calif. Sup. Ct.. No. 13708, Apr. 21, 1930. 
Animals—Slaughter of diseased cattle— 
Validity of statute providing for com- 

tion to owners— : 

The California bovine tuberculosis law 
providing for the slaughter, by the State 

\of diseased cattle, is net, in so far as it 
entitles the owners of the cattle to com- 
pehsation, unconstitutional on the theory 
that the payment of compensation con- 
stitutes'a gift of public moneys because 
of the power of the State, in the exercise 
of the police power, to slaughter the 
cattle without c6mpensating the owners, 
since the expenditure is for a public pur- 

e even though the legislature might 
ve provided for the destruction of the 
cattle without compensation to owners. 

Patrick v. Riley, State Controller; 
Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 13708, Apr. 21, 1930. 
Banks and banking—Officers—Criminal 
liability—Prosecution of State bank offi- 
cers under statute void as to national 
bank .officers— 

In a proceeding in® a: Federal court 
upon a petition for habeas corpus filed 
by officers of a State bank under indict- 
ment for accepting deposits when the 
bank was insolvent, in violation of a 
State statute, it is immaterial that such 
statute, as applied to officers of national 
banks is unconst#tutional, since it is in- 
cumbent upon one who seeks an adjudica- 
tion that a State statute is repugnant 
to the Federal Constitution, to show 
that he is within the class with respect 
to whom it is unconstitutional. 

Ketcham et al. wv. State of lowa et al.; 
C. C. A. 8, No. 8736, Apr. 28, 1930. 


Liens—Manufacture of timber into lum- 
ber—Right to liem for services— 
Sawmill operator who had been em- 
loyed by the owmer of timber covered 
S a mortgage to m 
ber into lumber had a lien on the lumber 
for his services, im accordance with the 
common law that one who imparts addi- 
‘ tional value to the property of another 
has a lien on the property for his rea- 
sonable charges. 
- South et al. Truesdell; Ky. Ct 
Appls., Apr. 22. 


Mortgages—Foreclosure—Authority of | 
trustees to sell furniture and fixtures— | 


Vv. 


In a deed of trust given upon the} 
“real estate and improvements and furni- | 


ture and fixtures installed and to be in- 
—stalled in said hotel” authorizing the 
trustees on default of payment of any 
of the notes “to sell said described land 
and premises at public auction, ete,” the 
trustees were vested with authority to 
sell and convey title to the furniture and 
fixtures, since the word “premises”, used 
in an instrument of that sort is a com- 
prehensive term and, used in connection 
with the power of sale vested in the 
trustees, it must be given a meaning 
comprehensive emough to embrace the 
property conveyed in trust to the trustees 
as security for the -payment of the obli- | 
gation therein assumed. 
Annapolis Company v. Wardman et al.; | 
D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 4930, May 5, 1930. | 


i 

Radio communication—Broadcasting li- | 
censes—Application for privileges here- 
tofore granted other stations— | 
It is not consistent with true public 
convenience, interest or necessity, that 
meritorious broadcasting stations should | 
be deprived of broadcasting privileges 
when once granted to them, which they | 
have at great cost prepared themselves} 
to exercise, unless clear and sound rea- 
sons of public policy demand such ac- 
tion, but this does not imply, however, | 
any derogation of the controlling rule 


that all broadcasting privileges are held | 
reasonable regulatory | 


subject to the 
power of the United States, and that the 
public convenience, interest and neces- 
sity are the paramount considerations. 

Chicago Federation of Labor v. Fed- 
eral Radio Commission; D.C. Ct. Appls., 
No. 4972, May 5. 


Radio communication—Federal Radio 
Commission—Procedure — Requirement 
that applicants designate particular fre- 
quency— 

The procedure adopted by the Federal! 
Radio Commission in requiring applicants 
for licenses to operate broadcasting sta- 
tions to designate a single frequency is 
not erroneous though its effect is to con- 
vert the proceeding into a contest with 
the holder of that frequency, since it is 
necessary in the interests of justice that 
if new allotments are to be considered 
which may substantially affect those al- 
ready granted to other stations, the lat- 
ter should be notified and be permitted 
to interyene in the proceedings. 


Chicago Federation of Labor v. Fed-| 


eral Radio Commission 
No. 4972, May 5. 


Surety bonds—Administrator’s bond— 
Misappropriation by administrator of 
amount received for intestate’s death— 

The surety on the bond of an adminis- 
trator, conditioned on the accounting by 
the administrator for property belong- 
ing to the estate which comes into his 
possession, and on the payment of any 
balance remainims- in his hands upon a 
settlement of accounts, to such persons 
as the court or the law directs, was liable 
in so far as covered by the bond for the 
amount paid to the administrator for 
the death of his intestate under a statute 
of Ohio authorizins: the personal repre- 
sentative to bring an action for wrong- 
ful death, upon the misappropriation of 
the fund by the administrator, since 
such fund, although not a part of the de- 
eedent’s property during his life time, 
became a part of his estate to be dis- 
tributed by the administrator under the 
protection of the bond. 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. 
Decker, Adm., ete.; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 
22104, Apr. 22, 1930. 
Zoning—Residential District—Operation 
of restaurant im basement of dwelling— 

The use of the basement of a dwelling, 
by persons residine therein, for the oper- 
fed of a restaurant for the children at- 


; D.C. Ct. Appls., 
ia 


; ing a junior~ high school across the 
; t From the dwelling, was in violation 
a zoning ordimance restricting the use 
buildings in the district to residential 


BES. ' 
ony of Lincoln v,. Foss et al.; Nebr. 
"> Sup. Ct., No. 27296, May 1 1930. 
Zoning—Validity of Ordinance—Delega- 
of legislatiwe and judicial power of 
of appe: b 
A section of a zoning ordinance creat- 


1 Court Decisions 


anufacture the tim-| 


frequest was denied by the Commission 


‘ 2 ait Me aes Rae a 
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Radio Control - 


Appeal of Press Service From Order 
Of Federal Radio Commission Denied 


Company Which Repudiated Regulation Refused Right 


To Contest Its Subsequent Revocation - 


There can be no grounds for appeal 
from an order of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission revoking a prior order“by an 
appellant who has repudiated the prior 
rder, the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has held, 

The opinion of the court, involving the 
allocation of some 265 frequencies for 
point-to-point press communication, 
points out that these frequencies were 
allocated to a trustee for the American 
publisher’s committee by an order of 
Dec. 22, 1928. The-appellant, it is stated, 
opposed this action of the Commission 
and finally repudiated it and refused to 
accept any benefits under it, Later, it is 
pointed‘out, the Commission entered an- 
other order nullifying the December or- 
der. From this latter order the appel- 
lant appealed. 

The court held that, following its re- 
pudiation of the December order, the ap- 
pellant was not a party to the latter or- 
der and its appeal could not relate back 
to the December order after the time 
allowed for such appeal had elapsed. 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE WirELess, INC. 
v. 

FEDERAL RADIO CoMMISSION. 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
No. 5005. 

Appeal from the Federal Radio Com-| 
mision. 

W. J. LAMBERT, R. H. YEATMAN and A. 
F. CANFIELD for appellant; B. M. 
Wesster JR. and P. D, P. SPEARMAN 
for appellee. 

Before MARTIN, Chief Justice; RoBB and 
VAN ORSDEL, Associate Justices. 

~ Opinion of the Court 
May 5, 1930 
Van. OrSDEL, Assotviate Justice.——This 
appeal is from a decision of the Radio 
+Commission, involving a quegtion of 

; jurisdiction. 
It appears that, during the early part 

of 1928, a series of hearings were had be- 

fore the Commission to determime the 
advisability’ of recognizing a class of 
radio stations to be known as ““public| 
service, point-to-point stations, engaged | 
in the transmission of press communica- | 
tions.” From the testimony adduced, the 

Commission favored the formation of a 

single public service corporation to han-| 

dle radio communications for pres& and| 
newspaper interests. The Commission | 


were of the opinion that such a plan | 





graph Company for the press.”” He there- 
upon made application for 25 frequencies 
in the domestic band, together with an 
outline for ain organization prowiding for 
a number of press service corporations 
jinstead of a single one. This modified 
plan was accepted by the Commission, 
_ certain conditions, with the under- 
standing “‘that the corporations to be rec- 
ognized must each be under a full press 
service obligation.” Thereupom Pierson, 
on Dec. 15, 1928, surrendered the original 
constructiom permits for trzansoceanic 


Aug. 1, 1928. 
Order for Single 
Unit Is Revived 


On Dee, 22, 1928, the Commission ap- 
proved the applications, signed by Pier- 
son, for radio construction permits to 
be used for domestic and transoceanic 
communication. The conditions under 
which the. approval was made were not 
fulfilled; amd at no time was the appel- 
lant willing to submit to the allocations 
of frequencies made under the order of 
Dec. 22; amd finally on June 5 repudiated 
the action of the Commission amd refused 
to accept amy benefits therreumder. Ata 
hearing -efore the Commissiom on June 
5 the representatives requested the Com- 
mission to take reasonable steps to 
remedy the situation caused by the re- 
fusal of, appellant to comply with the 
Commission’s order of Dec 22. 

In this situation, in order to accord 
beneficial use of the frequencies reserved 
for the press, the Commissiom, on June 
21, 1929, reissued the construction perm 
mits of Aug. 1, 1928, to Pierson, as 
trustee for the American Publishers Com- 
mittee. . This amounted to a revival of 
the Commission’s previous order of Aug. 
1, 1928, providing for the formation of a 
single general public utility corporation 
to serve the entire Americam press. It 


was taken. 

Coming to the question of jurisdiction, 
section 16 of_the radio act of 1927,.44 
tat, 1169, among other things provides: 
“Any applicant for a construction per- 
mit, for a station license, or for the re- 
newal or modification of an existing sta- 


|tion license whose applicatiom is refused 


by the licemsing authority shall have the 
right to appeal from said decision to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia; and any licensee whose license is 
revoked by the Commissiom shall have 





would best serve the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity,-due to the limited | 
number of frequenc’es available for the! 
large group of applicants, 


History of Commission’s 
Action Is Reviewed 


During this period of consideration, a| 
number of press associations and mews- 
papers organized for the purpose of} 
more conveniently presenting the matters 
|to the Commission, and one Piersom was 
| named trustee of this organization, which 
| was known as the “American Publishers 
| Committee.” After several hearings the 
Commission, on May 24, 1928, authorized 
permits for general service stations in 
the transoceani¢ short-wave service.| 
These were authorized upon certa#m cun- 
ditions, noncompliance with which would 
make the permits void. The applicant 
trustee was further required to furnish! 
the Commission with satisfactory evi- 
dence that the American Publishers Com-| 
mittee would represent the entire press| 
of the United States for radio comammuni-| 
cation. | 

On Aug. 1, 1928, construction permits 
were issued to Pierson, as trustee, re- 
quiring construction to be completed by 
Jan. 31, 1929. This was followed by the 
various press applicants applying to the 
Commission for assignment of frequen- | 
cies to the individual applicants. This 





on the ground that it would be unwise to 
|parcel out the stations as requested. 
Thereafter Pierson, as trustee, submitted 
|a proposed form of corporate organiza- | 
|tion “as a straight Western Union Tele- 
| 2onncscnaEEnRESSEEENieeieeeanieneemeeees | 
,ing a board of appeals with power to} 
| adopt rules and regulations to carry into| 
effect the provisions of the ordinamce and 
| to interpret its provisions so as to carry 
|cut the intent and purpose of the plan, 
subject to the final action of the city 
j}council, is not unconstitutional because 
of delegation of legislative and judiéial 
power to the. board. 

City of Lincoln v. Foss et al.z 
Sup. Ct., No. 27196, May 1 1930. 


MISCELLANEOUS DECISIONS 


Habeas corpus—Power of Federal court 
to control criminal prosecution im State 
court— 


Where, under a State law declaring it 
illegal for an insolvent bank to accept 
deposits, certain officers of a State bank 
were indicted, and contested the consti- 
tutionality of the act under which that 
indictment was laid on the grounds that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
| had declared it unconstitutional as to na- 
| tional banks, habeas corpus will not lie 
in a Federal court since, which the Fed- 
| eral courts have jurisdiction upon habeas 
| corpus to dischafge from the custody of | 
}a State officer one restrained « of his| 
liberty in violation of the Constitution 
| of the United States, they will mot at- 
}tempt to control criminal prosecutions 
;commenced in State courts except under 
| very exceptional circumstances which do 


| not here appear. 


| Ketcham et al, v. State of lowe et al.; 
|C. C. A. 8, No. 8736, Apr, 28, 1920. 


| Mandamus—N ature and grounds of rem- 
edy—Remedy by appeal— 


Where, in response to a petitiom for a 
writ of mandamus against the Seeretary 
of the Interior to compel payment to the 
petitioner of an award of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, the defendant an- 
swered alleging that the claim in ques- 
tion was at that time pending before the 
court of equity in a suit in which a third 
party was plaintiff and the Secretary 
and the present -petitioner defendants, 
a demurrer to the answer was properly 
overruled and the petition dismissed since 
the court of equity had assumed juris- 
diction, and the petitioners rem y if 
any, was by way of appeal from the 
decisionyof the equity court, mandamus 
not lying to serve the purpose of an ap- 
peal or writ of error, 

Knickerbocker Insurance Co., U7. S. ex 
rel. Mellon\et al.; D.C, Ct, Appls., No. 
| 5086, May 5, 1930. , 

Subscribers desiring to obtaivt pho- 
| tostatie copies of opinions which are 
| not published in full text in seebse- 


Nebr. | 


| 





|the right to appeal from such decision 


ithe apparatus licensed is operated, by 


of revocation to said Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia or to the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States in which 


filing with said court, withim 20 days 
after the decision complained of is effec- 
tive, notice in writing of said appeal and 
of the reasons therefor.” 


Decisiores Were Not 
Subject to Appeal 


It is urged in the motion to dismiss 
that the action of the Commission here 
appealed from does not come ‘within any 
of the grounds definedin the statute; as 
there was mo denial by the Commission 
of an application for a construction per- 
mit, or am application for a station 
license, or an application for xenewal of 
an existing: station license, or an applica- 
tion for modification of an existing sta- 
tion license. Nor is the appeal from an 
order. revoking a station license. 

It cannot be held that the action of the 
the Commission of Dec, 22, authorizing 
the issuamce of a constructiom permit to 
appellant, constitutes an appealable deci- 
sion; nor can it be held that the action 
of the Commission of June 21, 1929, de- 
claring its previous action of Dec, 22 
noneffective and authorizing the reissu- 
ance of the construction permits of Aug. 
1, 1928, te Pierson, trustee, is an appeal- 
able decision. At no time did the Com- 
mission take action on any separate pend- 
ing application of appellant; mor did the 
appellant at any time, following the or- 
der of Dec. 22, 1928, accept or recognize | 


sion; hence, in the order of June 20, 1929, | 
the Commission made no order adverse 
to any claim of the appellant. 


Express Provisions 
Control Right 


It is comeeded by counsel. for appellant 

that this appeal is not takem from an 
order denying, appellant an application 
for a license, but is based upom the theory 
that “the Commission, by its order of 
June 20, 1929, attempted to nullify its 
order of Dec. 2, 1928, and to take away 
from and deprive appellant of the rights | 
acquired by it under said order.” 
_ The weakness of this position consists 
in the fact that appellant ever ac- 
cepted amy rights under the order of 
Dec, 22, but contested the order of the 
Commission consistently and persist- 
ently, and on June 5, 1929, announced 
its refusal to accept any benefits under 
the order of Dec, 22, It, therefore, was 
not such a party to the order of June 
21, 1929, as to give it, under the statute, 
the right of appeal. Nor can appellant 
relate his appealable right back to the 
order of Dec. 22, since the court is with- 
out jurisdiction in that an appeal from 
that order was not noted within time, 
consequently, there seems to be no 
ground upon wifch the right of appeal 
can be upheld in this case. 

The right of appeal being a statutory 
one, the court cannot dispemse with its 
express provisions, even to the extent 
of ek cguity., Soleaante v. Tuthill, 

ow. 387; Carlin v. Goldberg, ; 
D. C. 540. So 08 
The appeal is dismissed. 


Ruling on Two-zman 
Street Cars Sought 





Supreme Court Is Asked to 
Sustain City Ordizance 


The Supreme Court of ‘the United 
States Tras been asked to wphold a city 
ordinance requiring a motorman and a 
conductor on all street cars, and also 
requiringe front and rear exits on the 
cars. In a petition for a wit of certi- 
orari, filed on May 6, the City of Shreve- 
port claims such an ordinance to be a 
proper amd valid exercise of its police 
power. 

It is pointed out that the provisions in 
the ordimance requiring two men on 
street Cars has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court in the case Of Sullivan v. 
City of Shreveport, 251 U. S. 169, and | 





| quent issues should write to the In- 
| quiry Divigion, The United States 
Daily, 


that no reason for altering’ this decision 
has beém presented, The Cireuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Cirewit, however, 


communication, which had beer issued on 
| 


is from this order that the present appeal | | 


|was a complete anticipation. 


in any respect the’ order of the Comnis-|. 


ae 
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Radio Communicatiom—Federal Radio 


pealable right since it never accepted 


V UW. S. Daily, 770, May 8, 1930. 


V U. S. Daily, 770, May 8) 1930, 


seemed subject-to same objections as 


on appeal to Court of Customs and 


Patents—Gauge Claims Refused— 
In- re Crowell. (C. C. P. A.)—VU.S. 





Foreign Device Is Said 
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can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


'Library-Z7edex and File Cards, and filed for reference, 


Comnission—Orders of Commission— 


Review—Parties Entitled to Appeal— 

Where the Federal Radio Commission approved applications for radio 
construction permits signed by a trustee for the American Publishers Com- 
mittee but the appellant repudiated this. action and refused to accept any 
benefits thereunder and later appealed from a subsequent decision of the 
Commission nullifyimg the former order, held; The appellant had no ap- 


any rights under the first order, and 


hemece was not a party to the later order and the appeal could not relate 
back to the first order when the appeal was not noted in time.—Universa] 
Service Wireless, Ime. v. Federal Radio Commission. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentabilit y—Anticipation——Foreign Patents— 

Foreigt patent camnot be measured as anticipatory by what might be 
made ‘of it, but must clearly disclose the invention defined in applicant’s 
claims; but if the descriptions and drawings contain or exhibit a substantial 
representation of the patented invention in full, clear, and exact terms, so 
as to enable a person skilled in the art or science to which it appertains, 
without the necessity of making experiments, to practice the invention, 
them it will be a complete anticipation.—In re Crowell. 


(D. C. Ct. Appls.)— 


(Cc. C. P. A.y— 


Patents—Appeal to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 
@Where Board under Rule 139 called attention to fact that allowed claim 


rejected and appealed claims, and ap- 


plicant waived right to return to examiner for reconsideration but insists 


Patent Appeals that Board was in 


error in so‘holding, court examines claims, and agrees with Board—In re 
Crowell. (C.C.P. A.)—V U.S. Daily, 770, May 8, 1930. 


Crowell application for Gauge, claims 2, 13 and 15 of application refused.— 


Daily, 770, May 8, 1930. 


to Anticipate 


Claims in Application for Gauge Patent 


Rule for Determining Effect to Be Gieen Issues of Another 


n considering the patentability of 
certaim subject matter, a foreign patent 
for a similar device should be considered 
as a complete anticipation if its draw- 
ings amd descriptions contain or exhibit 
a substantial representation of the pat- 
ented invention in full, clear and exact 
terms, so as to enable a person skilled 
in the art or science to which it apper- 
tains, ‘without the necessity of making 
experiments, to practice the invention, 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals has held. 

This ruling was made by the court 
in holding that the Patent Office prop- 
erly rejected an application for a patent 
on gauges. The device upon which the 
patent was sought, according to the 
opinion, “is a gauge to be used on 
steam boilers used im connection with 
so-called vapor or ~wacuum systems.’” 
The court held that the British patent 
to Hazeltine No. 2687, granted in 1866, 


IN RE. APPLICATION OF 
Henry S. CROWELL. 
Court of Customs ang Patent Appeals. 
Pat. App. No. 2287. 


Appeal from Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. Serial No. 120084, 


Harry B. Rook, for appellant; T. A. 
HOSTETLER, for Commnissioner of Pat- 


ents. 
Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 14, 21930 


GRAHAM, Presiding Judge—The ap- 
pellamt made application July 2, 1926, for 
a patent on improvements on gauges. The 
record is imperfect, but there seem to 
have been 15 claims submitted, the last of 
which was submitted under Rule 68 of the 
Patent Office and was added for the con- 
sideration of the Board of Appeals. All 
claims were rejected amd claims 13, 14 
and 15 were taken to the Board of Ap- 
peals by appellant for review. Claim 14 
was withdrawn, and the appeal was dis- 
missed@ as to said claimm. Claims 13 and 
15 were finally rejected. They are as 
ollows: 

18. A gauge for indicating air content 
in a mixture of water vapor and air wherein 
the temperature and the pressure have a 
normal definite relatiom when no air is 
presemt in the mixture amd vary from said 
normal relation upon  -wariations in the 
amount of air content, said gauge compris- 
fhhg a movable indicator, means for moving 
said imdicator in respomse to variations in 
temperature of said mixture, a second in- 
icator movable relatively to the first in- 
dicator overacommon path, and means for 
moving said indicator im response to varia- 
tions im the pressure Qf said mixture, said 
second indicator coinciding in position and 
being movable with said first indicator 
when no air is presemt in the mixture, 
whereby relative moverment and a spaced 
relation of said indicators indicate varia— 
tions 
ture. 

15. A gauge for indicating the presence 
and approximate amount of air in a vacuum 
heating system, comprising two indicators 
independently movable over a common path, 
means movably responsive to variations in 
temperature, means movably responsive to 
pressures below atmosphere, means op- 
eratively connecting each of said responsive 
means and one of said indicators so that 
said imdicators are moved in accordance 
with variations in temperature and varia- 
tions in pressum respectively, one of said 
connecting means including mechanism to 
compensate for the nonuniformly changable 
relation between variations in temperature 
and variations in pressure and said con- 
nectimg means being adjusted relative to 
each other to cause said indicdtcrs to co- 
incide and move together when no air is 
presemt in the system, and a scale in said 
common path containing temperature grad- 
uations and pressure graduations arranged 
in relations corresponding to those of the 
actual respective temperatures and pres- 
sures of water vapor devoid of air below 
atmospheric pressure, 

The rejection was made on reference to 
Haseltine, Brit., 2,687, of Oct. 17, 1866, 

The device upon which a patent is 
sought is a gauge to be used on steam 
boilers used in connection with so-called 
vapor or vacuum systems. As described 
in the drawings and specifications, it 
consists, briefly, of a circular dial, upom 
which is placed a chart bearing plotted 
curves and scales which, by means of 


in the amount of air in said mix- 


held the ordinance unconstitutional ¢ 
U. S. Daily 343). 

“The decision of the Supreme Court 
upholding the constitutional validity of 
a municipal ordinance should bind im- 
ferior courts,” it is urged. 

The brief cites the findings of the 
master which declare that “placing two 
men on a modern automatic safety car 
would result insome additional conveni- 
ence to the public: that such a man could 
make change, issue transfers, answer 
questions, help the school children on and 
off the cars, and assist in keeping the 
races separate * * *.”? 

“The police power of the State is not 
to be destroyed nor assumed by the Fed@- 
eral Government or its. courts,” the brief 
concludes, 


| pressed, moving an arm, which, in turn, 
| sets in motion other means which rotate 


Country Set Forth by Court 


two hands or pointers which move over 
the same, indicates the degrees of heat 

nd pressure in the boiler. The appli- 
cant states that the efficiency of a vapor 
or vacuum heating system is reduced by 
the presence of air in the boiler, piping 
and radiators; that water vapor at a 
certain temperature has a certain cor- 
responding pressure, and that if air be 
mixed with said vapor, it has another cor- 
responding pressure, according to the 
quantity of air included in the mixture. 

These ratios being known and worked 
out upon the dial charts, it is possible, 
by means of the positibn of the pointers 
at any time, to not only ascertain the 
temperature of the vapor, but also the 
percentage of air contained in the sys- 
tem. It will be observed from the 
claims quoted, nothing is claimed on the 
charts or scales; the only claim of in- 
vention is upon the «mechanism. Claims 
for these scales have been allowed by 
the Office. The applicant has so arranged 
his pointers and scales as to indicate 
temperatures between 165 degrees F, and 
225 degrees F. When no air is present 
in the system, the movement of the two 
pointers coincides; when air is present, 
the pressure corresponding’ increaseg, 
and thé pressure indicator advances be- 
yond the temperature indicator. 


The appellant shows his pressure 
hand or indicator to be motivated by a 
Bourdon tube, having one fixed end and 
the other end movable, connected with 
the indicator by means of a link, a quad- 
rant lever and a pinion and rotating 
spindle. As the pressure increases or 
decreases, the hand will move accord- 
ingly, and by comparison with the tem- 
perature indicator and the scale, the 
umount of air in the system can be as- 
certained. The temperature indicator is 
actuated by a thermostatic strip with 
one end fixed in a well or recess and with 
the movable end connected with the hand 
or indicator by means of intervening 
mechanism which causes the indicator 
to move back and forth across the scale 
as the temperature varies. 


Similar Points of 
Reference Noted 


The appellant contends that the patent 
to Haseltine, referred to, does not dis- 
close either the same mechanism or ac- 
complish the same result, as does his. 
Haseltine discloses a gauge of the same 
circular shape as that of appellant and 
with scales and two hands or indicators 
which show, respectively, the tempera- 
ture and pressure of the steam contained 
in the boiler to which the gauge is at- 
tached. When the steam is in its natural 
or saturated condition, whatever the 
pressure may be, the temperature varies 
equally with the pressure and. the move- 
ment of the hands coincides. When, 
however, the steam is superheated, th 
movement of the hands does not coin- 
cide, and the operator, by the divergence 
of the hands and by reading the scale, 
can ascertain the degree of superheating. 

Haseltine discloses two methods df in- 
dicating pressure on the gauge. One is 
by ‘means of a diaphragm which is de- 


the ‘hand or indicator. The second 
method, however, is the one of interest 
here. This device employs a Bourdon 
tube filled with mercury, which, by means 
of a link connected with its loose end, 
moves a segment of a cogged wheel and 
rotates the hand. He also states an al- 
ternative method of indicating tempera- 
ture, as follows: 

“I propose in some instances to employ 
a stout bar, made one side of iron and 
the other side of brass, as shown by T’, 
mounted by the side of a flat mercury 
tube U' (see Figure 14), It may be 
mounted in a similar manner, and the su- 
perior expansion and contraction of the 
brass side as the temperature rises and 
sinks will induce a straightenitig or the 
reverse in the bent bar, so as to operate 
the index.” 


Every Function of 
Device Duplicated 4 


As we view the matter, this is a com- 
plete anticipation of the appellant’s de- 
vice. It is argued that Haseltine’s device 
will not indicate the amount of air in a 
vacuum or Vapor system. No reason is 
apparent why it will fot.do so, if fitted 
with a proper seale. In other words, as 
the Board of Appeals puts it, it seems to 
be “a mere matter of calibration.” Ex- 
actly the same methods are employed in 
both cases to ascertain the temperature 
and pressure of water vapor. As the ap- 
pellant has already received a patent 
upon his scale, and claims nothing for it 
here, if the devices otherwise operate in 

| the same manner, obtaining-the same re- 
sults, there is no invention. 

It is insisted by appellant that the 
Haseltine device does not disclose that 





Act Restricting Vote at Bond Election. 
To Taxpayers Adjudged to Be Invalid 


Qualifications as Prescribed in State Constitution as 


Amended 


Do Not Permit Classification 


Zz 


State of Oregon: Salem 


An Oregon statute restricting the right 
to = at a bond election to taxpayers 
has been held unconstitutional by the 
Oregon Supreme Court. ¢ 

A duly registered legal voter who was 
not a taxpayer filed a petition for a writ 
of mandamus to require the election 
board to permit him to vote at the bond 
election, F 

The constitution of the State in see- 
tion 2 of article 2, as amended in 1927, 
provides that “in all elections, not other- 
wise provided ie by_ this \ constitution 
every citizen of the United States, of 
the age of 21 years and upward who 
shall have resided in the State during 
the six months immediately preceding 
such election, and who shall be duly reg- 
istered prior to such election in the man- 
ner provided by law, shall be entitled to 
vote; provided such citizen is able to 
read and write the English language.’ 

The supreme court held that the quali- 
fications of voters are defined by such 
provision of the constitution, and that 
the’ legislature cannot deprive a person 
who is qualified to vote thereunder of 
the right to vote at a bond election, al- 
though not a taxpayer. 


LoE 
v. 
BRITTING ET AL. 
Oregon Supreme Court. 
No. 1409. 

Original proceedings in mandamus. 
JosePH K. Carson JR., Jay BOWERMAN 

and W. S. U’REN, for plaintiff; STAN- 

LEY Myers, District Attorney, for de- 

fendants. , 

Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 22, 1930 

RAND, J.~~Plaintiff, who is a duly reg- 
istered legal voter of precinct No..28 in 
Multnomah County but not a taxpayer, 
filed a petition herein praying for the 
issuance of a writ of mandamus to re- 
quire the defendants, who constitute the 
election board of said precinct, to permit 
him to vote at an election to be held in 
said county on May 16, 1930, when the 
question of whether the county shall is- 
sue bonds aggregating the sum of. $6,- 
500,000 for the construction of a bridge 
across the Willamette River ingthe City 
of Portland will be submitted to the 
voters of said céunty for their adoption 
or rejection at the polls. ‘An alternative 
writ was issued requiring the defendants 
to: show cause why, the writ should not 
be made peremptory. 


Status as Nontaxpayer 
Urged as Bar to Vote 


The cause shown was by demurrer and, 
upon the hearing of the demurref, the 
defendants were represented by the dis- 
trict attorney of said county, who con- 
tended that under the provisions of 
chapter 281, Laws of 1920, plaintiff, not 
being a taxpayer, would not be qualified 
to vote at said election but stated that 
he admitted the truth of all the’ facts 
alleged in the petition and writ, and also 
stated that the question was of great 
public importancé and joined with plain- 
tiff in urging that the question be de- 
cided before the holding of said election, 
and also stated that, unless said act is 
held to. be unconstitutional, plaintiff and 
all others similarly situated within the 
county will be denied the right to vote 
at said election. 

Because of the great public interest in- 
volved and of the inconvenience which 
might result to the public from the hold- 
ing of an invalid election, the court is/of 
the opinion that the question presented 
is one which should be determined in 
advance of said election, although it 
would decline to assume jurisdiction over 
the matter in advance of the election 
itself if it were not for such public 
interest. 

The power of the county to issue the 
bonds, if authorized at said election, is 
not ‘questioned. The only question for 
decision is whether the statute limiting 
the right to vote at said election to tax- 
payers is constitutional. In deciding this 
question, it must be borne in mind that 
the constitution of this State, as applied 
to the legislative department, is a limita- 
tion and not a grant of power and that, 
unless restrained by some constitutional 
provision of the State or Federal con- 
stitution, the power of the legislative de- 
partment to enact Jaws in respect to mat- 
ters of this character is unlimited, and 
that, since no Federal question is in- 
volved in this case, we must look to the 
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it will indicate pressures ahd tempera- 
tures at points below the normal atmos- 
pheric pressure, An inspection of the 
chart or ‘scale shown on Hazeltine’s fig- 
ure 12. discloses that appellant is in 
error in this respect. This scale shows 
the ordinary atmospheric pressure of 
15 pounds and at the same place the 
corresponding boiling point of water, 
212 degrees F.,.and continues the scale 
below that point to an atmospheric 
pressure of 10 pounds and a correspond- 
ing boiling point pf 195 degrees F, Ir- 
respective of this fact, the devices being 
practically identical both in construc- 
tion and operation, the Haseltine device 
will, necessarily, perform every func- 
tion performed by appellant’s. 

It is argued that the Haseltine pat- 
ent, being foreign, can not be measured 
as anticipatory by what might be made 
of it, but must clearly disclose the in- 
vention defined in appellant’s claims. 
That is the law as we have announced 
it in In re Gillam, 17 C. ©. P. A—(V 
U, 8S. Daily, 265), decided Mar. 3, 1930. 
As we have said, however, we have con- 
cluded that the’ Haseltine reference 
clearly discloses the invention. 


Foreign Patent Shows 
Complete Anticipation 


If the descriptions and drawings of a 
foreign patent contain or exhibit a sub- 
stantial representation of the patented 
invention in full, clear, and exact terms, 
so as to enable a person skilled in the 
art. or science to which it appertains, 
without the tecessity of making experl- 
ments, to practice the invention, then it 
will be a complete anticipation. Permutit 
Co. v. Harvey Laundry Co., 279 Fed. 713. 

The Board of Appeals called the atten- 
tion of the examiner, under Rule 139 of 
the Office,.to the fact that allowed claim 
2 seemed to be subject to the same objec- 
tions which have been made to claims 13 
and 15. The appeljant waived the right 
to return to the examiner for reconsidera- 
tion of this claim and now insists here 
that the Board was in error in so holding. 
We agree with the Board in its conclu- 
sions. Obviously this claim suggests no 
features not present in claim 13 and ‘15. 

The decision of the Board of Appeals 
is affirmed, 
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State constitution alone in determining 
the power of the legislature to enact the 
law in question. x 

The material part of the act is as fol- 
lows: 
“That from and after Jan. 1, 1930, no per- 
son shall be allowed to vote at any elec- 
tion held within this State, in the State 
at large or in any county or in any political 
subdivision or tax-levying district, except 
incorporated cities and towns, upon the 
question of levying a special tax or issuing* 
public bonds, unless such person shall be a 
taxpayer upon real or personal property 
situated within-the particular tax-levying 
or bond-issuing district, as shown by the 
last preceding county assessment roll, as- 
sessed by the county assessor, and not as- 
sessed ‘by the sheriff of the county in which 
the vote is taken. 


Enactment Prescribing 


Qualifications Quoted 

It further provides that the above re- 
quirement “shall be in addition to any 
other requirement of law as to the right, 
to vote at any such election.” 

Prior to the adoption by the people 
on June 2, 1902, of sections 1 and la ofy 
Article IV of the constitution, the power 
to enact laws was vested exclusively in - 
the legislative assembly. By the adoption 
of these initiative and referendum amend- 
ments, the people withdrew from the 
legislative assembly the exclusive legisla- 
tive power theretofore delegated to it 
and reserved the right to exercise it | 
themselves under certain ae 
thereby creating in the people a du 
capacity to make laws either through 
their chosen representatives or by the 
people themselves. In order forthe people 
to exercise the initiative power, section 
1 directs that “not more than 8 per cent 
of the legal voters shall be required to 
propose any measure,” and that for the 
exercise of the referendum power there 
must be'either a “petition signed by 5 per 
cent of the legal voters, or by the legis- 
lative assembly, as other bills are en- 
acted.” It also provides that: 

The veto power of the governor shall not 
extend to measures referred to the people. 
All elections on measures referred to the 

eople of, the State shall be had at the 
Ciocuinll regular general elections, except 
when the legislative assembly shall order 
a special election, Any measure referred 
to the people shall take effect and become 
the law when it is approved by a majority 
of the votes cast thereon, gnd not other- 
wise. The style of all bills shall be: “Be 
it enacted by the people of the State of 
Oregon.” 4 

No ‘Special Classification 

Of Voters Permissible 

Now, it is contended that there is 
nothing contained in said section 1 of 
Article IV which limits the power of 
the legislature to restrict to taxpayers 
alone the right to vote “upon the ques- 
tion of levying a special tax or issuing 
public bonds.” It is-clear from the lan- 
guage of section 1 of Article IV'of the 
constitution that when, as_ declared 
therein, the people reserve to themselves 
power to propose laws and amendmengs 
to the constitution and to enact or re- 
ject the same at the polls independent 
of the legislative assembly, and also > 
reserve power at their own option to 
approve or reject: at the polis. any act 
of the legislative assembly, the consti- 
tution was not. referring to taxpayers 
alone but was referring to the legal 
voters of the State. 

The people as a whole reserved thes 
powers to themselves and, while th 
people are composed of taxpayers and . 
nontaxpayers, there is nothing in the 
constitution to indicate that the people 
intended to make such a classification: 
These amendments were adopted by the 
affirmative vote of the legal voters of the 
State and the powers reserved are to 
be put in operation by the legal voters 
themselves and not by any special class 
of such voters. 

“Not more than 8 per cent of the 
legal voters shall be required to propose 
any measure by such petition, and the 
petition for the referendum, if set in mo- 
tion by the legal voters, shall be signed 
“by 5 per cent of the legal voters, and 
all measures are to be submitted and 
referred to the people which means the 
legal voters and not a part of them, no 
matter how the legislature may attempt 
to classify them. Whether a measure 
submitted to the people for adoption or 
rejection shall pass or not shall be de- 
termined by “the whole number of votes 
cast for justice of the supreme court at 
the regular election last preceding the 
filing of any petition for the initiative 
or for the referendum,” and that shall 
be the “basis on which the numbey of 
legal “Voters wapenaeey to sign such peti- 
tion shall be counted.” 


Submission to Entire 


Electorate Required _ 

This amendment also provides that: 

“Petitions and orders for the initiat vp 
and for the referendum shall be filed wi 
the secretary of state, and in submitting 
the same to the people he, and all other 
officers, shall be guided by the general 
laws and the act submitting this amend- 
ment, until legislation shall he espe- 
cially provided therefor.” : 

We find nothing in section 1 of Article 
IV showing any intention on the part 0 
the people of this State that any meas- 
ure should be submitted for approval or 
rejection at the polls to any less number 
than the entire electorate of the State, » 
county or district, as the same may be. 

At the same time said section 1 of 
Article IV was adopted, the people also 
adopted section la of Article IV, which 
provides that the referendum may be 
demanded by the people, and that: 

“The initiative and referendum powers 
reserved to the people by this constitu- 
tion are hereby further reserved to the 
legal voters of every munici ality and 
district, as to all local, special, and mu- 
nicipal legislation, of every character, in 
or for their respective municipalities and 
districts.” 

These two. amendments were not only 
adopted at the same time but they were 
component parts of the general plan 
which the people had at that time to 
avail themselves of the initiative and 
referndum powers and both are to be 
looked to to determine their meaning 
and intent as well as the effect to be 
given to their provisions, ; 

Now, how can it be reasonably con- 
tended that constitutional provisions re- 
servin wers to the people as a whole, 
and wh ch can only be exercised by a 

etition signed by legal voters regard- 

ess of whether they are taxpayers or 
not, apply to legal voters when put in 
operation and to taxpayers when the 
measure is submitted to a vote? We 
think that the reasoning and princivint 
announced in Johnsoar v. Pendleton, — 
|Or. —— (280 P. 873), are as applic 

the instant case as they were in 
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{Continued from Page 8.] 
case and that we ought to be controlled 
by them. : x 

But itis contended that the adoption 
or rejection of the measure to be sub- 
mitted to the people authorizing the 
County of Multnomah to issue bonds is 
_not legislation. “While we do not agree 
with that contention, we do not deem 
it of any importance whatever. It is 
one of the measures which could not 
have been submitted to the people for 
approval or rejection under our consti- 
tution and laws prior to the adoptior of 
the two amendments referred to and its 
approval, or rejection by popular vote 
is an exercise of a power conferred by 
the amendments referred to. But we 
are ‘not interested in that phase of the 
case. 

The right to vote in this case, con- 

‘ ferred by the constitution, is a political 
right which attaches to every qualified 
voter seeking to cast his ballot at a gen- 
eral or special election and a statute 
which denies that right is unconatitu- 
tional because denying an existing con- 
stitutional right. The qualifications of 
legal voters are defined oy section 2 of 
Article II of the constitution. 

e At the time of its adoption no other 
kind of an election except an election held 
to elect public officers was known to our 
law. At that time measures to be voted 
upon by.the people under the initiative 
and referendum ‘powers had not even 
been contemplated as a part of the 
scheme of popular government. Then, 
in construing said section 2 of Article 
II, it was held that the word “elections 
referred only to such elections as were 
known to the framers of the constitution 
and to the people at the time of its adop- 
tion. That section, although adopted at 
an election held on the second Monday 
of November, 1857, was not amended 
until Nov. 5, 1912, since which time. it 
has been twice amended. The last 
amendment was adopted at a special 
election held on June 28, 1927. It now 
reads, in so far as relevant to this ques- 
tion, as follows: , 

“In all elections, not otherwise pro- 
vided for by this constitution, every cit 
izen of the United States, of the age of 
21 years and upwards, who shall have 
resided in the State during the six 
months immediately preceding such elec- 
tion, and who shall be duly registered 


prior to such election in the manner pro- | 


vided by law, shall be entitled to vote; 
provided, such citizen is able to read and 
write the English language.” 


Amendment Held to 


Invalidate Statute 

At the time of its amendment the 
word “elections,” as understood ky the 
Yreorle, had a much broader meaning 
than when first used in the constitution. 
We think that the word “elections,” as 
used at the time of the adoption of this 
amendment, should be-given the meaning 
the people understood it to have. It 
might mean a general or special elec- 
tion; it might mean an election held to 
elect a public officer, or to enact a law, 
to repeal one which theretofore had been 
enacted by the legislature, to authorize 
the issuance of bonds, or to authorize 
a special tax levy.. How then can it be 
contended that as now ‘used the word 
“elections” should be applied only to 
such as are held for the purpose of 
electing public officers? There is no 
other definition of a legal voter con- 
tained in the constitution except that 
contained in the section just referred to. 
We must assume that it was intended to 
refer to every class of elections known 
to the constitution except those where 
a different provision of the constitution 
controlled the election or defined the 
rights of the persons entitled to vote 
thereat. 

In holding as we do that this statute 
is unconstitutional because taking away 
‘ from plaintiff his constitutional right to 
vote, we are not concerned with the wis- 
dom or expediency of the statute. Those 
are matters purely for the legislature 
when within the scope of the legislative 
power. We merely hold that, under the 
constitution as it now exists, the statute 
in question is unconstitutional and void, 
and that the holdings of this court in 
Oregon-Wisconsin Timber Co. v. Cops 
County, 71 Or. 462 (142 P. 575), and 
Beirl v. Columbia County, 73 Or. 107 
(144 P. 457), are no longer applicable 
to the constitution as it now reads. 
While, as held in Harris v. Burr, 32 
Or. 348 (39 L. R. A. 768, 52 P. 17), 
section 2 of Article II does ‘not define 
the qualifications of voters at school 
meetings, because elections held for th 
‘election of school directors are provided 
for end controlled by Article VIII, sec- 
tion 8, of the constitution, it does ton- 
trol the qualifications of plaintiff as a 
legal voter at the election referred to. 


Definitions Contained 


In Constitution Upheld | 
+ As said by Mr. Justice Wolverton, in 
Harris v. Burr, supra: 

«“* * * The elective franchise con- 
ferred by section 2, Article II, * * * was 
désigned only to govern in all general 
and special elections not otherwise pro- 
vided for by the constitution, and ap- 
plies to the election of all officers known 
to the tonstitution, as well as to such 
as mav be provided for thereunder aside 
from those provided for under the special 
power of the legislature to establish a 
uniform and , 2neral system of common 
schools.” 

Again, in Ladd v. Holmes, 40 Or, 167 
(66 P. 714), Mr. Justice Wolverton held 
that primary elections held within “the 
City of Portland under an act known 
as the Morgan and Lockwood Act, a law 
which is not now in force, came within 
the effect of section 2, Article II, defin- 
ing who shall constitute a legal voter. 
In that case he said, referring to sec- 

‘tion 2 of Article IT: 

“* * * Its significance, as then ascer- 
tained, is that the individuals therein 
designated are entitled to vote at all 
elections authorized by law, not other- 
wise provided for by the constitution.” 

The effect of thé decision in Ladd v. 
Holmes was that where an election is 
authorized by law and is such a one as 
is not elsewhere provided for by the 
constitution itself, as\in respect to school 
elections, the qualifications of the voters 
entitled to vote thereat are defined by 
section 2 of Article II of the constitution. 
With that principle we are in thorough 


+ 


cord. 
‘Wier these reasons a peremptory writ 
uld issue herein, 
CBRIDE, J., absent. 
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Law Enforcement : 


Index and Digest 
State Court Decisions 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


New York—lInsurance—Life Insurance—Rescission of Policies for Misrepre- 


sentation in Applications— 


A life insurance company suing to rescind policies because of false repre- 
sentations in applications that insured had not been operated on or con- 
fined in a hospital was not‘vequired to prove the exact nature of the disease 
or the nature of the operation, but was entitled to judgment of rescission 
om proof that insured had been sick and had been operated on in a hospital 
before the applications wete signed and the policies were delivered—_New 


York Life Ins. Co. v. Watkin. 
773, May 8, 1930. 


(N. Y. Sup Ct., App. Div.)—V U. S. Daily, 


Oregon—Bridge Bonds—Elections—Qualifications of Voters—Validity of 
Statute— XN 

An Oregon statute’ restricting the 
election to taxpayers is unconstitutional because in conflict with the sec- 
tion /of the constitution defining the qualifications of voters.—Loe v. Britting 


et al. 





right to® vote at a bridge bond issue, 


(Oreg. Sup. Ct.)—V U. 8. Daily, 770, May 8, 1930. 


Blame for Delays in the Administration 


Of Justice Laid to Judges and Attorneys 





Federal Judge Page Makes Statement Before National Con- 
ference of Judicial Councils; Reform Discussed 
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of the conference that the work of the in- 
stitute in the~Ohio field was but a be- 
ginning of what was hoped to be a per- 
manent organization for the furtherance 
of efficiency in the administration of jus- 
tice. 

Mr. Marshall warned the members 
present that the work was yet in its 
early stages, and that constructive crit- 
icism by the judicial councils of the 
States or by members of the bar will 
be welcomed. He added that the work 
presented a tremendous task for the in- 
stitute and that the success of the ven- 
tu demanded the cooperation of all 
members of the legal profession. 

Prof. Walter Wheeler Cook, also of 
the institute, then outlined the plan of 
organization of these state-wide studies, 
paying particular attention to the inves- 
tigation now being conducted ‘in, Ohio. 
He stated that the purpose of these in- 
vestigations is “to stimulate the develop- 
ment of large masses of accurate, com- 
parable data concerning the operations 
of the judicial system and its impacts 
upon human life.” 


Comparable Data Held 
To Be Objective 


Going further into the objective fea- 
tures of the investigation, Mr. Cook as- 
|serted that the purpose of the task could 
be summarized under three heads: (1) 
To get masses of comparative data con- 





|in the judicial systems of several rather 
diverse jurisdictions; (2) to perform this 
task in such a way that there will re- 
sult state-wide systems of judicial sta- 
tistics in the jurisdictions concerned, and 
(3) to organize the plan of the study in 
such a way as to secure permanent and 
continuing results, 

The survey now being carried on in 
Ohio was started on Jan. 1, Mr. Cook 
declared, and a similar survey..in Mary- 
ike expected to be under way about 
July\1. 

Prof, Hessel Yntema, of the institute, 
then told of the analysis of civil cases 
being made in the common pleas courts 





of Ohio, calling attention to a question- 


naire which is filled out for all cases in 
those courts. 

Mr. Yntema cited methods being used 
to secure_the data on the Ohio courts. 
The clerks of the courts, the attorneys 
involved, the litigating parties and the 
court officials are the fundamental 
sources of information, Mr. Yntema de- 
clared. 

Judge H. A. Hollzer of the Judicial 
Council of California presided at the 
afternoon session, at which time a speech 
by Edward S. Greenbaum of the New 
York bar was delivered on “The Con- 
tribution of the Practicing Lawyer to a 
Realistic Study of the Administration of 
Justice.” Following Mr. Greenbaum’s 
speech, the members attending discussed 
informally the work of the institute from 
the viewpoint of the practicing attorney. 
Following Mr. Yntema’s remarks, at the 
morning session, Chief Justice Marshall 
called on the members of the conference 
to express their views on the work of 
the institute. 

A. L. Brooks, of North Carolina, urged 
that the statistics and data revealed by 
the inquiry be turned over to the press 
of the country as well as to the law 
| schools. 

Judge Holezer, of California, stated 
that the inquiry could not begin too 
broadly. “It is obvious’ that we don’t 
know which way to travel because we 
haven’t got the facts, and if the work 
of the institute does no more than to 
divulge the statistics and data, its ef- 
forts will not have been in vain,” he de- 
clared. 


Work Not a Reform 


But ‘Overhauling’ ‘ 

Ridgely P. Melvin, of the judicial coun- 
cil of Maryland, pointed out that the 
work of the institute is not a “reform” 
but it is a “needed overhauling,” which 
any State needs which has been op- 





Committee Favors 
Bill on Patent Cases 





Measure Intended to End Im- 
proper Patent Practice 





Favorable report on the bill (H. R. 
699) to prevent fraud, deception, or 
improper practice in connection with 
business before the Patent Office was 
authorized May 7 at a meeting of the 
Senatg Committee on Patents. 

The Commissioner of Patents, Thomas 
E. Robertson, appeared before the Com- 
mittee in explanation of the bill and 
agreed to certain amendments. 

The bill provides specifically that it 
“shall be unlawful for any person to 
practice, describe himself, or hold him- 
self out as a patent agent or patent at- 
torney unle&s he is duly recognized to 
practice before the Patent Office.” 

It states further that it “shall be un- 
lawful for corporations or associations to 
be admitted to practice before the Patent 
Office and it shall be unlawful for a cor- 
poration or association to practice or hold 
itself out as owning, conducting, o1 
maintaining an office of any kind for pre- 
paring or prosecuting applications for 
| patents for any person other than itself.” 

The purpose of the bill, it is pointed 
out, is “to protect the public, and espe- 
cially inventors, from unscrupulous prac- 
tices of unauthorized attorneys.” 


|corning the grist currently being ground | 


‘ 
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years. He welcomed the institute in its 
Maryland investigation and added that 
he was sure the bar association of the 
State would do gverything in its power 
to. cooperate. : 

Among those taking part in the dis- 
cussion which followed were: William 
H. Wherry, an attorney of New York; 
F. Ww. Grinnell, a member of the judicial 
council of Massachusetts;, Judge George 
T. Page, of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit; Alfred Bettman, 
of the judicial council of Ohio; ee 
Byrne, of New York; Judge J. W. Mc- 
Clendon, of the judicial council of Texas; 
John D. Black, of.the judicial council of 
Illinois; Emil Frankel, a statistician ef 
New. Jersey; Judge H. A. Hollzer, of 
the judicial council of California; A. L. 
Brooks, of the judicial council of North 
Carolina; C. E. Clark, dean of Yale Law 
School; Chief Justice Robert R. Prentis, 
of the judicial council of Virginia. 
| Associate Justice of the Supreme 
|Court of the United States, Harlan F. 
Stone, attended the morning session but 
took no part in the discussion. 


Among the judges attending the con- 
| ference were: Circuit Judge George W. 
| Anderson of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit; Judge Harry M. 
Fisher of Chicago; Circuit Judge Arthur 
C. Dension of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit; Judge Nor- 
man L, Jones of Illinois; Judge Hollzer 
of California; Chief Justice C. T. Mar- 
shall of the Ohio Supreme Court; Judge 
J. W. McClendon of Texas; Cireuit Judge 
George T. Page of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit; Chief 
Justice Robert R. Prentis of the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals; Judge M. B. 
Rosenberry of the Supreme .Court of 
Wisconsin and Judge J. C. Ruppenthal 
of Kansas. 6 


The following law schools were repre- 
sented at the conference: Yale Law 
School, Harvard Law School, University 
of Michigan, Columbia University, West- 
ern Reserve University, 
University of Minnesota, 
Texas, 
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Discretion Is Opposed 
In Federal Purchases 





Mr. McCarl Criticizes Bill Giv- 
ing Officials Latitude 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

Why not ask the Comptroller General?” 
he questioned. “Why have a purchasing 
agent for every department? We haven’t 
had any appreciable number of contro- 
versies with the Comptroller General, 
but we object to the long wrangling and 
delays.” 

Mr. McCarl based his ‘opposition to 
the bill on the ground that he believed 
no department head shoyld be vested 
with the power of discretion in awarding 
porereets or bids without some check 
being made. He also suggested another 
manner of accomplishing the desired 
standardization. Mr. McCarl said: 

Early Abuses Are Recalled 

“If, as is a fact, uncontrolled discre- 
tion led to abuses so great in the earlier 
days of the postal service as to lead the 
Congress to control and limit by law the 
discretion of the purchasing officers in 
the Post Office Department, it would 
seem to be too clear for argument that 
the Congress should not now repeal or 
weaken that control when the complexi- 
ties of the  .upplies, etc., for the Post 
Office Department would make it practi- 
cally impossible to operate the postal 
service without favoritism, or at least 
charges in favoritism in making pur- 
chases therefor.” 

Mr. McCarl pointed to hearings on a 
bill (H. R. 5568), which would extend 
to the heads of all the departments and 
| establishments of the Government the 
same unlimited and uncontrolled discre- 
tion in the making of contracts for their 
departments that the bill under consider- 
ation would confer on the Post Office 
Department in the matter of the pur- 
chase of motor trucks and equipment. 
The letter.of Mr. McCarl continues, in 
part, as follows: 

“It is pointed out in the inclosed copies 
of reports (of the hearings) that under 
our system of government, it is neces- 
sary that there be checks and balances in 
the administration of the Government, 
and that whenever the Congress has 
failed to control by law the discretion of 
the purchasing officers of the Govern- 
ment—with equate machinery to en- 
force that control—fraud, favoritism, 
waste and extravagance have inevitably 
@ppeared in connection with such pur- 
chases. 

Officials Should Be Spared 

“Responsibile administrative heads of 
the departments and establishments of 
the Government—drawn for short in- 
tervals from the body politic to serve 
their, governments—should not be sub- 
jected to the pressure, temptation and 
importuning of would-be contractors, nor 
should legitimate contractors be required 
to indulge in such practices in order 
secure public eontracts. Also the in- 
terest and confidence of the people in 
their Government and the integrity of 
their officers must be preserved, and such 
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show that the volume of commercial 
transactions increased more than 100 per 
cent ‘in 7 years between 1921 and 1928, 
and that the volume of the year 1929 
was 25 per cent greater than the year 
1928. The 100 per cent increase in liti- 
gation occurred dring a period when the 
population increased only about 15 per 
cent. ‘ 

Heretofore, nearly all reform move- 
ments and reform agencies have looked 
principally to problems. of practice and 
procedure. The study and treatment of 
problems in the past have been of the 
most superficial nature. We have reached 
the point where the subject must re- 
ceive scientific treatment. In the past 
we have concerned ourselves only with 
effects. Why not inquire into the causes 
and their relation to the effects pro- 
duced? 


> 


Researches in Progress 


Social scientists have been studying’ States. 
erating under a constitution for over 60 not only the scientific treatment of 


criminal processes, but the scientific 
treatment of criminals themselves. Fol- 
lowing the crash in the stock market, 
the President of the United States con- 
ducted an examination into the country’s 
experiences and endeavored to organize 
the economic Jife of the country to over- 
come the effect of that crisis. The De- 
partment of Commerce now has under 
way a movement toe study business 
trends. Not many months ago, the 
President appointed a research commit- 
tee on social trends, and placed at the 
head of that Commission the chairman 


ploy highly paid experts and statisticians 
to study the problems of lost motion and 
inferior production. 

It has apparently never occurred to 
those who are responsible for efficient 
judicial administration that its personal 
element may be organized in the same 
efficient way. The Westinghouse Co. em- 
ploys 200 specialists, half of whom are 
trained scientists in its research lab- 
oratory at an expense of $1,000,000 an- 
nually. Another $1,000,000 is spent: by 
the same company on development. The 
General Electric Co. employs 500 spe- 
cialists in research and nearly 1,500 ad- 
ditional on development at a total cost 
of $6,000,000 annually. The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 2,000 en- 
gineers employed in research and devel- 
opment, at a cost of many millions of 
dollars annually. These are only three 
out of a total of more than 800 large 
business corporations which are defi- 
nitely committed to an expensive .pro- 
gram of development and _ research. 
President Hoover has recently declared 
that big business is spending $200,000,- 
000 annually in research and develop- 
ment, 

Questions Important 
E If the executives of big business~find 
j it profitable to spend enormous sums for 
this purpose, surely the same business 


Ohio State,| principle must have some application to 
University of | legal administration, concededly one of 


the biggest businesses of our Govern- 
ment. 


Assuming that the same ratio of in- 
crease in litigation during the past 10 
years prevails throughout the Union, it 
is important to know how much if any 
of the increase can be charged to loss 
of social control or social. maladjust- 
ment; how much of the increase is spe- 
cially connected with certain types of 


——_————————— BW, 
preservation requires that there be no 


departure from the century-old proce- 
dure of control by law over the expendi- 
ture of public funds—not only for the 
Post Office Department but for the en- 


ernment. 


“Aside from these grave conditions, 
it is contrary to the genius of American 
institutions that legislative control over 
public money be surrendered to the agent 
or agency that is to spend it, and that 
the decisions of such agent shall be 
| final—as- against the- Government. itself 
as well as against the aggrieved citizen. 
| A bidder who believes that he has been 
| unjustifiably deprived of a contract with 
{the Government through the acceptance 
of some higher bid, now has, and should 
| have, the right to submit his grievance 
| to an independent tribunal—unconcerned 
with administrative politics nor imbued 
with administrative preference—with as- 
surance that the merits of_his grievance 
will be given careful consideration and 
if necessary and proper, that they shall 
be remedied. 


Suggestion for Standardization 


“Furthermore, it would seem to require 
no argument to demonstrate that if, 
pursuant to this bill, there should be a 
standardization of trucks in the Post 
Office Department on the basis of some 
commercial truck, there are no legal 
means available to continue the manufac- 
turer of that particular truck in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing trucks, to prevent 
the favored manufacturer from greatly 
increasing prices on both trucks and 
parts after his product has been accepted 
or from a gradual retrogressior in the 
quality of his product.” ; 

Mr. McCarl suggested in his letter 
that, if it is believed that there is merit 
in standardizing motor truck,equipment 
for the postal service, consideration 
might be, given to the development of 
designs of such types of trucks as the 
needs of the service might require, and 
with drawings and specifications in such 
detail as to permit, through advertising, 
full and open competition and bidding 
by the various manufacturers of motor 
cars and motor car equipment, and such 
others as might care to bid, and for the 
manufacture and delivery of completed 
trucks or for the manufacture and de- 
livery of the parts thereof for assembling 
by the Government. By this method, he 
said, the question of preference for some 
particular make of commercial truck 
would be™limited and true competition 
would be possible with all bidders on 
an equal footing. . 


“The matter.of motor truck purchases 
and motor truck parts for the Post Office 
Department has been persistently pre- 
sented to this office by objecting bidders 
for the reason that the specifications ap- 
parently indicate a preference for a 
particular make of automobile or motor 
truck and “equipment and thereby ex- 
clude competition,” the Comptroller 








General stated in his letter. 
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Rains occurred during last week in the 
Southwest, western lower Lake region, 
and Central Northern States, the Weather 
Bureau stated on May 7 in the weekly 
weather and crop bulletin. Recent 
showers were helpful rather generally 
over the western two-thirds of the coun- 
try. 

Because of the accumulated moisture. 


temperatures. Because of unusual dry- 
ness in nearly all parts of this area, 
growth and germination of recently- 
lanted crops are slow, and a good soak- 
ing rain is badly needed. Farm work 
made satisfactory progress during the 
week, except for delay by rain in a few 
sections. Conditions were unusually 
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Benjamin H. Littleton, and Thoma 
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| favorable ins the great western grazing 


deficiency during the last five months, /area. 


and particularly during April, the soil 
had become unusually dry for the season’ 
over a large area of the eastern United 
States, and in many places there is an 
urgent need of rain. 

The latter part of April was abnormally 
cold over the northeastern quarter of the 
country, although the month was other- 
wise warmer than usual, and had de- 
ficient rainfall in most places. 

The general summary of the weekly 
report, and the review of April weather, 
follows in full text: 

The weather was abnormally. warm 
ew everywhere east of the Rocky 

ountains. The weekly mean tempera- 
tures were near normal along the Gulf 
coast, but otherwise they ranged from 
4 degrees to as much as 18 degrees above 
the seasonal average throughout the 
country, except in the more western 


Damage to Apples 


From Freezing Is Slight 

Late reports on the effect of the April 
freeze on fruit in the important commer- 
cial apple sections of the Virginias indi- 
cate that damage has been spotted, and, 
in general, less than was first feared. 
The amount of harm depended largely on 
the advancement of trees and the topo- 
graphic condition of the orchards, most 
low-lying sections and early-blooming 
trees being badly harmed, and many 
late-blooming varieties and favorably lo- 
cated orchards largely escaping, with 
damage apparently greatest in the 
southern sections of the apple country. 
Elsewhere in the area experiencing 
freezing weather during the latter part 
of April there was considerable or se- 
rious harm to early fruit, such as 





The warmest weather was ex- 
perienced in the central valleys and lower 
Lake region, where the temperatures 
during the entire week did not go lower 
than 50 degrees, while as far north as 
St, Louis the lowest reported was 60 de- 
gtees. West of the Rocky Mountains it 
was cooler than normal in most districts, 
with marked minus departures in the 
Colorado Valley and in the San Joaquin 
Valley ‘of California. 


Beneficial Rains in West 
And Favorable Temperature 


cherries, plums, and in some cases 
peaches, but apples, apparently, were 
not greatly involved. 

Small grains—Further rains in the 
western Winter Wheat Belt were favor- 
able, but the crop made only slow ad- 
vance in the more eastern and southern 

arts of the Ohio Valley due to dryness. 
n Kansas there were further good rains 





and warmth, with soil moisture now 
abundant, except in a few southwestern 
counties; Winter wheat is very good to 
excellent in the northern two-thirds of 
the State, but much is poor or only fair 


Substantial to heavy rains occurred in| in the southern third. 


most of the central and southern Great 


In the more southwestern parts of the 


Plains area, with generous falls in the|belt good advance was made, except in 
States just west of the Mississippi River | drier sections, mostly in extreme western 
from Arkansas northward, as well as in| and eastern Texas, but the crop is head- 


much of the Lake region. 


stantial in most places, were likewise | regular. 


Rains, syb-| ing low in Oklahoma, with condition ir- 


Rain would be very beneficial 


widespread over the area west of the|in the eastern belt, especially in the lower 


Rocky Mountains. 


On the other hand,| and eastern Ohio Valley, but improve- 


sections from the Ohio Valley southward,|ment was noted in the northern part. 


eastward, 


and northeastward received| Winter cereals are seriously in need of 


very little precipitation, with negligible | moisture in much of the South and East, 
amounts reported from many stations,|ranging from Mississippi and Louisiana 
and considerable areas having no rain | northward through Pennsylvania, and es- 


during the ,entire week. 
States the droughty area extended west- 


In the Gulf | pecially in the Southeast. 


Spring: wheat seeding is rapidly near- 


ward over Louisiana to eastern Texas. |ing completion; plants are coming up in 


Further beneficial rains have occurred | many sections 


and looking well, the 


in the Southwest and also in the western| stands being fine in the southern and 


lower Lake region and Central-Northern|eastern parts of the belt. — 
In fact, recent showers have |sown is making rapid growth in northern 


States. 
been helpful quite generally over the 
western two-thirds of the country, ex- 
tending eastward to the Mississippi 
River, and the soil is now sufficiently 
moist for present needs in most of this 
area, though some localities are dry. 
In the northern Ohio Valley States and 
in Pennsylvania there is only a moderate 
need for rain, though generous showers 
would be helpful. 

In the Atlantic States, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, as well as in some 
adjoining sections in States to the west- 
ward, droughty conditions have been in- 
tensified by a lack of rain and by high 
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industry; how much can be charged to 
increased population or increased wealth; 
and how much can be charged to the 
increased complexity of human affairs; 
how much of the increase is specially 
connected with such connective tissues 
as trade and finance; and how much of 
it is therefore concentrated in trading 
and financial centers. It should also be 
inquired what proportion of litigation 
terminates in favor of the plaintiff, and 
“what proportion in favor of the defend- 
ant. Is the cost of litigation in time 
and money disproportionate to the re- 
sults obtained? Is litigation affected by 
the: ability of the judiciary or the char- 
acter of the har? How far has litigation 
become specialized from the point of 
view of the courts, the bar and the client? 
Is there any relation between litigation 
and race? 
Report to Be Available 

No one would pretend to know the 
answer to any of those questions. It is 
hoped that the study of legal adminis- 


upon these questions, and it is further 
hoped that other States will follow the 
example of Ohio in an effort to learn 
not merely local conditjons,-but general 
conditions throughout the léngth and 
+breadth of the Union. The crying need 
of this period is statistics; or in other 
words, the facts. 

There is an insistent demand for the 
accurate facts. There is a feeling that 
the administration of law does not prop- 
erly adjust the community’s needs. The 
people are no longer willing to rely 
upon superficial impressions. Since our 
study has begun, people who are skepti- 
cal and who have given only superficial 
thought to the subject, are continually 
inquiring what the study will disclose. 
They may as well inquire what the de- 
cision should be in any given litigation, 
before the ascertainment of the facts. 

The Ohio study is under the joint su- 
pervision of the Johns Hopkins Institute 
of Law, the Judicial Council of Ohio, 
and the Ohio State Bar Association. 

The results of that study, and the 
statistics which grow out of that study, 
will be available to any research agency 
which feels that it can make use of them. 

The Judicial Council of Ohio is only 
interested at present in securing the 
evidence. It must be the province of 
the institute of law and other research 
agencies to complete the procesyof re- 
form. 

The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered at the confer- 
ence of judicial councils on studies 
in the administration of justice in 
Washington, D. C., May 7. 


Motor Bus Bill Eliminated 
In Program for Senate 
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tion into the program moved down a 
step the Couzens bill (S. 8619) to re- 
organize the Federal Power Commission 
by creating a civilian group of three 
members. This proposal also has the 
support of President Hoover. 
he last two measures in the order 
named are the Norbeck oleomargarine 
bill and the White bill to amend ‘the 
merchant marine act relating to the let- 
ting of ocean mail contracts. 
\ Senator Vandenberg explained the mo- 
tor bus bill was removed from the or- 
der of business because the tide of op- 
position would lead to too lengthy a con- 
troversy for action this season.’ 


tration in Ohio will throw a flood of light | 


The early 


sections. North Dakota reports the sub- 

j soil in excellent condition, and sufficient 
moisture is generally indicated. Seeding 
of other small grains advanced well, with 
the crops generally good. Oats show 
considerable improvement in central 
parts of the country, but were unfavor- 
ably affected in the dry Southeast. 


Planting of Corn 
Shows Good Progress 


Corn.—Corn planting made good prog- 
ress during the week and was begun 
locally as far north as southern Minne- 
sota. Rains in the western belt have 
improved germinating conditions and the 
general warmth was favorable, but in 
the Southeast, from the Ohio and Po- 
tomac rivers houthward, germination is 
slow and irregular because of dryness. 

good general rain would be helpful 
also in some other parts of the Ohio 
and central Mississippi valleys. In Iowa 
planting has begun rather generally, and 
is nearly half finished in the South, with 
some corn up, 

Cotton.—In the western Cotton Belt 
further rains were beneficial, but there 
is a general need of moisture from the 
lower Mississippi Valley and Tennessee 


eastward to the Atlantic Ocean; tem- 
peratures were’ generally favorable 
where the soil is not too dry. In Texas 


the crop made very good progress; 
stands are mostly good and fields clean; 
chopping of the early crop is well ad- 
vanced, and planting is progressing in 
the heretofore dry western sections. 

In Okjahoma seeding is well advanced 
in the south-central and east, with some 
|cotton up, but was interrupted in the 
}north and west by wet soil, while in 
Arkansas ‘progress was mostly excellent, 
except in some dry areas. In nearly all 
other sections ‘of the belt germination 
is being retarded, and growth of early 
planted cotton is slow, because of wide- 
|spread dryness. 
| The latter part of April was abnor- 
| mally cold over the northeastern quarter 
|of the country, extending southward to 
North Carolina and Tennessee; other- 
wise, the month was warmer than usual, 
The mean monthly temperatures were 
slightly below normal over a limited area 
of the Northeast, and about normal 
warmth prevailed in the more southern 
districts of the country, but elsewhere 
temperatures were decidedly above nor- 
mal quite generally. West of the Mis- 
sissippi Rivér the plus departures ranged 
from 4 degrees to as much as 9 deg: 
nearly everywhere, with the relatively 
warmest area in the northern Great 
Plains and the central and northern 
Rocky Mountain sections. 


| Severe Drought 


In Southwest Relieved 

April had deficient rainfall in most 
|places. In the extreme Southeast, prin- 
cipally in Georgia and Florida, the 
amounts were rather heavy, and the 
monthly totals were above normal in 
|parts of the lake region and upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley, while over the western 
Great Plains, extending to the lower Rio 
Grande Valley, considerably more than 
the, usual amount of rain occurred. 

n the other hand, the amounts were 
generally scanty in the Atlantic States 
from the Carolinas northward, and were 
markedly deficient over a large area ex- 
tending from the upper Ohio Valley and 
central Appalachian Mountains south- 
westward to Oklahoma and Texas, with 
a number of stations in the section from 
extreme southern Illinois southwestward 
to east-central Texas reporting less than 
25 per cent of the usual April rainfall; 
Little Rock, Ark., and Vicksburg, Miss., 
had only 4 per cent of the normal 
amount. In some sections. of the far 
Southwest the month was entirely rain- 
|less, while nearly all areas west of the 
Great Plains had scanty amounts. 

The severe drought that had prevailed 
for a long time in the Southwest was 
rather generally relieved the latter part 
of April, but, at the same time, wide- 
spread droughty conditions have de- 
veloped in many places in eastern 
| United States. Over much of the coun- 
try east of the Mississippi‘ River rain- 
fali has been deficient since last Fall. A 
large section, extending from the east 
Gulf States northeastward over the At- 
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executor. ; 
Case subthitted: K-159, Forrest K. Libe- 

now. oe 
Cases argued and submitted: K- 


Charles M. Huntington, by_Mr. J. 
kins for plaintiff and Mr. M. C. Maste 
and Mr. Charles F. Kincheloe for def 
ant; J-634, International Textbook Co., bh 
Mr. D. G. Atchison: for plaintiff and 
R. C. Williamson for defendant; 34096, Ei 
J. Simon, by Mr. Robert W. Byerl: 
plaintiff and Mr. Melville D. Chure 
defendant. 

Trial calendar for May 8, 1930: K-322, 
Ernest Whitworth Marland. 
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Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


May 7 fer 

Present: Presiding Judge William J, 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. — 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gate ~ 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. So a 

Kenneth I. White, of Brooklyn, N. Yy 
|was admitted to practice. es 

Patents i 

No. 2325. Ex parte Howard M. Kilpatriek, 
Improvement in rotating signs. Argued by 
Mr. Carl T. Mack for appellant, and by Mr, 
T. A. Hostetler for the Patent Office. ws 

No. 2327. Ex parte Charles H. Chame 
berlain and Charles Tschudin. Improve=" — 
ment in double-flange bathroom accessd= 
ries. Argued by Mr. N. S. Amstutz for 
pellant, and by Mr. T. A. Hostetler for 
Patent Office. a 

No. 2328. Ex parte Walter M. Austin.. 
Improvement in circuit interrupters. Argued 
by Mr. Wesley_G. Carr fg appellant, and | 
by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent ~ 

ce. 

No. 2329. Ex parte Benjamin Greenfield. — 
Improvement in regulation of combustion. 
of fuel in furnaces. Argued by Mr, Ken- ~ 
neth I. White for appellant; and by Mr © 
Howard S. Miller for the Patent Office. | 

No. 2338. Baltimore Paint & Color Wo: 
v. Bennett Glas¢ & Paint Co. 
mark for paint and varnish. Argued. 
Mr. Samuel Bogorad for appellant, and 
Mr. Harry C. Robb for appellee. 


* 





lantic area had only 50 to 75 per cent 
of normal rainfall during the three 
Winter months, and the amounts have. — 
been scanty during the first two Spring’ — 
monthe nearly ever#where from the Mis- _ 
sissippi Valley eastward, alth ee 
Georgia and Florida and the more no: 
|ern States’ had more than normal. 

The total rainfall for the last two 
months has been only 25 to 50 per cent 
of normal in the Mississippi Valley 
from Missouri and central Illinois south-- 





ward to the Gulf, while in the Carolinas, 
Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee, and the 
Ohio Valley but little more than 50 to 
75 per cent of the normal has occurred. 
Because of this accumulated deficiency 
in moisture, covering in many places the 
last five months, the soil has become 
unusually dry.for the season over a@ 
large area of the eastern United S iS 
and in many places there is an urgent 
need of rain. 












































































hi, 


The high priest 
of a fragrant 
ceremony 


agpen 








FOR twenty years Tom 
has been entrusted with 
the ceremony of making va 


coffee for Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall guests. .. . So, it 
is no illusion, induced by 
an unbelievably good 
dinner and a sense of well- 
being, that makes you 
think this the best coffee 
you ever tasted. 

The attention paid to 
the perfection of this one 
item is indicative of the 
careful way in which all 
things are done at Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall . . . 
whether it-be the daily 
arrangement of fresh | 
flowers or the friendly’ 
care of the steward on the 
Ocean Deck. 

There is a Motoramp 
garage. Write for rates 
and literature. 
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Raitich of Medicine 
Called Inadequate 


Strecker Tells Mental 
















Hygiene Congress That 


Majority of Medical Cases 
- Have Relationship 


















Clinical studies, the/teaching of psy- 
hiatry, and both special and general 
stussions of psychoanalysis as a prob- 
to be met in the promotion of health 






































_ and in regular medical school. 


and child guidance, Dr. Bernard Glueck, | ¢ t 
|public health nursing, 


zr White House Conference on Child 


son Medical Colle 
‘ing 


- the 
sta 


c per cent of the cases before the general 


d happiness, constituted the main sub- 
dealt with by the members of the 
t International Congress of Mental 
iene during its third session in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 7. 

_ Dr. Edward A. Strecker, member of 


and Protection and professor of 
nervous and mental diseases at Jeffer- 
, Philadelphia, in an 
s on psychiatric education de- 

ed that the profession faces the hard 
of considerable inadequacy in deal- 
with the psychiatry of general pract- 
ice. Under the present medical course 
of education in the best of institutions 
weakness prevails, Dr. Strecker 





Psychiatric practice, Dr. Strecker 
pointed out, makes many demands be- 
yond strictly medical limits. Yet 75 


practitioner, he continued, are associated 
with the six subdivisions of clinical psy- 
chiatry. The physician who aims to 
qualify as a psychiatrist should have at- 
tained a reasonably high cultural level, 
Dr. Strecker explained. 

As a requisite to this specialty, Dr. 
Strecker stated that the psychiatrist 
should be a graduate in arts and science 


Parent-Child Relationship 
Presenting a paper on psychoanalysis | 


member of the White House Conference 


in General | Debt of Business to Red Cross Noted 


In Message From Dr. Julius Klein | 





Prompt Relief in Disasters 


Saves Economic Structure, 


Is View; Mr. Capper Cites Aid to Farmers 





Business men of the United States | 
owe “a real debt of, gratitude to the 
American Red Cross,” was the message 
of an address ‘prepared by Dr. Julius 
Klein and read May 7 before the annual 
convention in Washington, D. C., of the 
national organization by Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics. 

If energetic relief were not applied at 
once following floods, earthquakes or 
other disasters, it was pointed out in 
the address, “we might witness not only 
the most poignant personal anguish, but 
also a corrosive, deadly disintegration of 
the entire structure of économic exist- 
ence throughout very wide areas.” 

Another address on May 7 before the 
National Red Cross was delivered by 
Senator Capper (Rep.) of Kansas, who 
detailed benefits to farmers and their 
families from the work of the Red Cross, 
and said that the relief organization is 
“the twentieth century’s most efficient 
trouble-shooter.” 

Describing the isolation that makes it 
difficult and sometimes impossible for 
fatm families to obtain medical aid, Sen- 
ator Capper emphasized the need of pub- 
lic health nursing in rural communities. 


“Recent statistics,” he said, “reveal 
that in 1,500 of the 3,500 counties in the 
United States, there is no form of public 
health nursing. In many hundreds of| 
counties there is not one hospital. The 
young doctor, also, does not like to settle 
in a rural community or a small town 
where his duties are more arduous, and 
perhaps the returns not so lucrative. The 
old type of family practitioner is dying 
out. 

“This 


means that if standards of 


| health in those sparsely settled rural dis- 
|tricts are to be raised, epidemics pre- 


vented, the lives of mothers and infants 
saved, it must come through extension of 
such as_ that 





on Child Health and Protection, analyzed 


the relation of parenthood to the psy- 


chological behavior of the family group. 


. Dr. Glueck said that the parent-child 


relationship might well be considered a 
cooperative partnership in the art and 
business’ of living. 

* Dr. Glueck called attention to the fact 
that formal education must be” supple- 
mented by a more vital type of education 


“which gives the boy and girl an opportu- 
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‘Diseases, Dr. Neil A. Dayton, in col- 


of 18,847 cases of mental disorder, con- 
‘eluded that mental disease as a study 


' Alaska game 


1 


nity to learn something about their own 
natures. They can then become ac- 
quainted with the more intimate life of 
instinct and emotion in shaping their 


personalities and in Uirecting thetr con- 
duct : fo 


Expressing the belief that a successful 
marriage and family adaptation depends 
More upon the constitution and develop- | 
mental history of the individuals within 
the family then upon any one or any 
combination of other factors, Dr. Glueck 
said properly conducted child guidance 
clinics and similar enterprises offer the 
best opportunities for inculcating the 
proper conception of marriage and par-| 
enthood. 

The director of research of the Mas-| 
sachusetts State Department of Mental 


laboration with Dr. Carl Doering, of the 
Harvard School of Public Health, in a 
paper dealing with the mortality rates 


is not only important because of its in- 
creasing occurance but reveals itself as 
being of tremendous significance biologi- 
cally. The reason for this was explained | 
by the marked reduction of life in the! 
presence of mental diseases of any type. | 


Group Discussions Held 


The conference divided into sections | 
devoted to technical discussions of the 
latest researches involving mental ill- 
ness. Leading scholars of the world in| 
the various branches of psychology, | 
hygiene, anatomy, neurology, and physi- | 
ology as they are related to the mind | 


sponsored by the American Red Cross.” 


Addresses Broadcast 
Over Radio Chains 


Both addresses were carried by radio, 
through networks of the National Broad- 
casting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

The address prepared by Dr. Klien fol- 
lows in full text: 

This splendid organization deserves 
honor for many reasons, but chiefly be- 
cause it concentrates and crystallizes to 
constructive action those powerful hu- 
man emotions of compassion and good 
Confronted with the spectacle of suf- | 
fering, of wretchedness, of danger, hu- | 
manity responds at once with keenest | 
sympathy. It desires to proffer help. | 
But— in the absence of an alert, dynamic | 
organization—much of that human sym- 
pathy would fail utterly to gain its goal. 
It would remain simply latent. . It would 
be dissipated in mere thoughts or words 
of grief and regret—when the demand 
of the moment is for prompt, effective 
action. 

The disaster may be far away—and | 
all the titanic, complicated .mechanism | 
of modern life may intervene between 
the sufferers and the masses _of people 
whose intention is to aid them. 

The primary requisite is an organiza- 
tion equipped with all the vigorous ef- 
ficiency of an up-to-date business or- 
ganization to gather up the prevailing | 
charitable impulses—to unify and chan- 
nel them—to direct them swiftly to the | 
vital spot, where concrete, practical 
remedies can be applied. 

It is essential to transform potential 
benevolence into kinetic help. In the 
performance of that function, the Red 
Cross stands preeminent. We admire it 
because it exemplifies that pithy saying 
of Horace Mann: “To pity distress is 
but human; to relieve it is godlike.” 

Now, in the accomplishment of this 
noble purpose, there is a vital aspect 


j 





and human behavior, discussed inform- 
ally psychiatry and mental hygiene. 
Qne section devoted itself to delinquency 
and the mental hygiene of punishment 
and the members exchanged views upon 
the function and problems of the penal 
and correctional institution. 

In his presidential address before the 
congress on the evening of May 6, Dr. 
William A. White, superintendent of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, and 
member of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, declared 
that mental hygiene is now being. ac- 
cepted as a factor of great significance 
in overcoming social problems. 

Dr. White gave a survey of the history 
of mental hygiene, called attention to its 
sympathetic reception now by social 
workers, criminologists, and the scientific 
professions dealing with health. He de- 
clared that “mental hygiene presents a 
positive program for life well-lived, for 
mental health because of its values and 
not because of what it avoids. The value 


of life is measured by what we become 
and so by the nature of the influences 
we radiate in our living.” 









Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 10O—Army 

H. R, 12199. Mrs. Kahn, Calif. To au- 
thorize the design, construction and pro- 
curement of one metalelad airship of ap- 
proximately 100 toms gross lift and of a 
+e suitable for transport purposes for 
the Army Air Corps; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 12202. Mr. James, Mich. (by re- 
qbest of War Department). To authorize 
eértain activities for the maintenance of 
the Army; Military Affairs. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


H. R. 12200. Mr. McFadden, Pa. Reg- 
ulating interest rates of Federal land banks; 
Banking and Currency. 


Title 15—Commerce and Trade 


S. 4887. Mr. Robinson, Ark. To further 
protect, interstate and foreign commerce 
age--sc bribery and other corrupt trade 
ractices; Judiciary. 


itle 16—Conservation 


_ H. R,.12201. Mr. Arentz, Nev. For*the 
-Tehebilitation of private irrigation proj- 


|, ccs irrigation and Reclamation. 


379. Mr. McNary. 


law; 


To amend the 
Agriculture and For- 


estry. 
‘Title 20—Education 


SB. 4388. Mr. Bratton (for Mr. George). 


To aid the several States and territories 

























Pah the District of Columbia. in combating 
iteracy; Edueation and Labor. 


22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 
_H. 3. Res. 331, Mr. Fish, N. Y. Approv- 
the action of the United States delega- 
law in 


on of international 


3 Fo Affairs, 





at The Hague conference on the codi- 
voting 
inst the “convention on certain ques- | ©Conom 
ions relating to the conflict of nationality 


of this Red Cross work to which—I am 
| inclined to think—too little attention ha8 
|been paid. I mean its significance and 
| value to the business world. 

| This relationship of organized relief 
to business is twofold. First, there is 
the obvious necessity of close collabora- 
tion between the two in the actual under- 
taking in overcoming any given crisis. 

| As the Red Cross mobilizes its re- 
sources it must, like any army, have the 
|benefit of keen, precise “intelligence 
service”; it must’ know as much as pos- 
sible of the “objectives” to be taken, of 
the supplies required, where and how 
| to acquire and transport them—all busi- 
ness problems of the highest order, whose 
| swift solution requires the most intimate 
contact with the world of commerce and 
industry. 

Secondly, the results of each of these 
humanitarian achievements are of pro- 
found consequences to business, which, I 
need hardly say, depends upon material 
well-being. It can thrive only ‘when 
'people are reasonably comfortable and 
| secure—when their environment is sound 
|—-when they are busy at their occupa- 
}power is of the very essence of indus- 
| trial and commercial health. 
| But purchasing power is gravely im-| 
pared—or wiped out, almost wholly—| 
when physical disaster comes. A ter- 
|rible flood may destroy homes and crops, 
|leaving countless thousands destitute. 
|An earthquake may shatter the very 
\foundations of a community’s economic 
| life—or fire may obliterate the industrial 
means of livelihood. 

Famine may stalk gauntly over vast 
jareas, and the hunger-racked, death- 
;}menaced people may be driven to des- 
perate expedients to find even the most 
jelemental means of subsistence. And 
{back of such frightful calamities as 
these, there lurks always the ominous 
spectre of pestilence. ’ 

If energetic relief were not applied at 
once—if aid were not at hand for the 
restoration of the normal life and pro- 
ductive effort of the region—we might 
witness not only the most poignant. per- 
sonal anguish but also a_ corrosive, 
deadly disintegration of the entire struc- 
ture of economic existence throughout 
very wide areas, 


Relief Restores 
Buying Power 

What would that mean to business? 
It would mean the virtual annihilation of 
purchasing power. The disaster-stricken 
people would have neither the means nor 
the inclination to buy. A partial busi- 
ness paralysis would be produced. The 
wheels of industry, the currents of trade, 
even in far distant districts, would be 
materially slowed up. 

Indeed, therein lies one of the supreme 
needs for a well-organized system of uni- 
versal relief. Our present day world of 
ic affairs is so intensely in- 
tegrated, so closely bound together, that 
business in one section can no longer sit 

















back in smug unconcern over a disaster 
in a remote land. 

The post-war miracles of transporta- 
tion and communication have incredibly 
accelerated the repercussions of events in 
one far off region upon another. It has 
been truly said that distance is dead. 

And any agency for the prompt amelio- 
ration of misery everywhere and any- 
where is by that very circumstance a 
factor of the very first-importance in 
the maintenance of industrial and com- 
mercial stability. 

Such truly deplorable developments 
can be prevented only by the bringing of 
immediate aid. And this, of course, is 
precisely what the American Red Cross 
is most diligent in doing. Its primary 
motive is humanitarian—but the accom- 
panying commercial benefits are unmis- 
takably important. 

I feel that too little is known of the 
remarkably flexible and _ businesslike 
organization of the Red Cross. As I 
have had the opportunity to observe it in 
its operations during the past dozen 
years or more, I have never failed to be 
impressed with the very efficient’ staff 
direction which enables it to mobilize its 
forces and‘go into action anywhere, any 
oe: under any conditions, within the 
our. 


; Indeed, in its perfected detail of plan— 
rigid when necessary, readily adjustable 
under any unusual circumstances—it is a 
model that most business organizations 
might well envy. \ 


. Now, just as the American Red Cross 
is set up to operate in matters of na- 
tional or local relief, so-is the Depart- 
ment of Commerce prepared in the com- 
mercial field—and I am ‘happy to say 
that on several oecasions we have had 
the privilege of collaborating with the 
Red Cross in the interests of speed and 





You will recall the days immediately 
following the Japanese earthquake, when 
America was astounded at the loss of 
lifé and property and ‘generously con- 
tributed many millions of dollars 
through the Red Cross for relief pur- 
poses. In order that vitally essential 
pplies might be obtained promptly and 
a minimum cost, the American Red 
Cross availed itself of the offer of the 
Department of Commerce to help, 

Through its cooperation with commit- 
tees established among its intimate 
contacts with the various branches. of 
industry, the Department was also able 
to swing into action immediately. 
Within 24 hours after the instructions 
were given by the Red Cross on numer- 
ous transactions in consultation with 
commodity experts of the Department, 
supplies in really large quantities began 
to move westward; stocks of appropriate 
cloth and other merchandise were located 
at strategic points and orders for addi- 
tional quantities of materials—lumber, 
steel, food, and clothing—were placed 
for shipment within a few days. 


Millions of shirts, suits of underwear, 


su 
at 


| stockings, and dresses were “mobilized” — 


transportation was secured—and they 
were well on their way within two 
weeks. Suits and overcoats were made 
up in sizes and models suitable to the 
Japanese, with cloth: obtained from the 
Army and redyed blue and gray. 

Even to this day it seems remarkable 
that large quantities of such garments, 
practically made to order, at a cost of 
about $10 each, were on the way during 
the first fortnight. 

I find in distant China another striking 
example of the thorough practicality of 
the measures undertaken by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross—and of their direct re- 
lation to matters affecting business. In 
1920 and 1921 certain regions of China 
were stricken with dreadful famine. 

Thousands of people fled those dis- 
tricts. These famine refugees, as well 
as other Chinese, found themselves with- 
out employment. The Red Cross 'im- 
mediately began the construction with 
famine labor of hundreds of miles of 
dirt" roads, through’ the heart of the 
famine area. 

On this project it spent large sums, 
employing tens of thousands of laborers 
and supported hundreds of thousands of 
people auring 8 Siianee that would other- 
wise have been almost inconceiv 
difficult pr disastrous. oe 

The Highways thus constructed were 
turned over to the governing officials of 
the Chinese provinces. Their construc- 
tion gave impetus to the introduction 
of motor cars, especially for passenger 
transport, and led to further interest in 
roads in contiguous regions’ that were 
not immediately affected. As a means 
of protecting these roads, the Red Cross 
also introduced a type of wide-wheeled 
cart to replace the ordinary narrow- 
wheeled Chinese vehicles. 

Transportation, as we all know, is one 
of the most vital elements in commerce. 
And it opens the way for sales of many 
kinds of merchandise. So when the Red 
Cross takes such judicious action as it 
did in China, it is forging another of the 
many links that unite it with the ma- 
terial interests of industry. 

In connection with President Hoover’s 
program of stimulating public works as 
a means of restoring business activity 
and reducing unemployment, we have 
discovered that what counts is not so 
much the size of the money outlay as 
the timeliness of that expenditure. 
Prompt action is all-important. 

There is undoubtedly a parallel in your 
work in the Red Cross. It is not only 
that you act but, above all, that you act 
quickly—and, as I have said, it is not 
only. humanitarian ends that you serve, 
but also the very practical and imme- 
diate needs of economic rehabilitation. 

I think we all acknowledge gladly that 
the business men of the United States 
owe a real debt of gratitude to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross—one that should be rec- 
ognized in practical ways. I think too 
that you will agree that the occasion 
of the annual Roll Call presents:a fitting 
opportunity for the. business community 
to endorse this highly essential cause. 

The objective of the American Red 
Cross in obtaining the necessary funds 
is not so much munificent donations but 
rather to enlist the cooperation of the 
great masses of the people. To follow 
out this purpose a small army of volun- 
teers must of necessity approach the 
whole range of business establishments 
and I am sure they will be welcomed 
everywhere most cordially. 

American industry should feel a deep, 
abiding satisfaction in working hand in 
hand with the American Red Cross. Our 
business men should pay tribute of ad- 
miration to that marvelous organization, 
so devoid of selfishness, so prudent in 

prevision and vigorous in action—ani- 
mated by ideals that lie closest to the 
living heart of humanity—the embodi- 
ment of the quality of cooperative com- 
passion. 
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Changes in Status of 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 
S. 196/ To provide for uniform adminis- 
tration ofthe, national parks by the United 
States Department of the Interior. Passed 
Senate May 7. . 
S. 3277. To provide against the with- 
holding of pay when employes are removed 
for breach of contract to render faithful 

service. Passed Senate May 7. 


Title 7—Agriculture 

H. R. 7. To amend the Fede?al ware- 
housé act with respect to collateral value 
of receipts, etc., for facilitation of admin- 
istration and marketing “usefulness. Passed 
House May 7. 

H, R. 730. To amend the general food 
laws by empowering the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture to réquire, in the interest of the 
consuming public, distinctive and informa- 
tive‘ labeling of canned foods of grades 
“below certain to be. established minimum 
Poquineenynts.. Passed House ‘May 7. 

. 3555. Authorizing the purchase, estab- 
lishment, and maintenance of an experi- 
mental farm or orchard in Mobile County, 
State of Alabama, and authorizing an ap- 
propriation therefor. Passed Senate May 7. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


S. 226. Authorizing the issuing of cer- 
tificates of arrival to persons born in the 
United States who are now aliens. Passed 
Senate May 7. 


Title 10—Army 


H. R, 8805. To authorize the acquisition 
for military purposes of land in the county 
of Montgomery, State of Alabama, for use 
as an addition to Maxwell Field.. Passed 
House Feb. 17. Passed Senate May 7. 
H. R. 707. To authorize an appropriation 
for construction at Fort McKinley, Port- 
and, Me. Passed House Mar. 4. . Passed 
Senate May- 7. 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 
H. R. 7413. To amend an act providing 
for the parole of United States prisoners, 
approved. June 25, 1910, as amended. 
Passed House Jan. 22. Passed Senate 
May 7. 


Title 20—Education 


S. 4098. To provide funds for coopera- 
tion with the school board at Browning, 
Mont., in the extension of the high school 
building to be available to Indian children 
of the Blackfeet Indian Reserwation. Passed 
Senate May 7. a. 

S. 4227. To authorize the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia to make 
certain provisions for the relief of conges- 
tion in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia. Passed Senate May 7. : 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


S. 3470. To define fruit jams, fruit pre- 
serves, fruit jellies, and apple butter, to 
provide standards therefor, and to amend 
the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, 
as amended. Passed Senate May 7 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 
H. J. Res. 270. Authorizing an appro-| 
priation to defray the expenses of the par- | 
ticipation of the Government in the sixth 
Pan American child congress, to be held 
at Lima, Peru, July, 1930. Passed House 
Apr. 21.. Reported to Senate May 7. 
H. J. Res. 244. Authorizing the President 
to invite States of the Union and foreign 
countries to participate in the international 
petroleum exposition at Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 
4-11, 1930, inclusive. Passed House Apr. 41. 
Passed Senate May 7. 


Title 23—Highways 

H. R. 8368. Providing for a study re- 
garding the. construction of a highway to 
connect the northwestern part of the 
United States with British Columbia, Yukon 
Territory, and Alaska in cooperation with 
the Dominion of Canada. Passed House 
Feb. 7. Passed Senate May 7. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 


H. R. 6338. Authorizing the erection of 
a sanitary fireproof hospital at the National |, 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at 








Togus, Me. Passed House Feb. 17. Passed 
Senate May 7. - 
H. R. 7410. To establish a hospital for 


defective delinquents. Passed House Jan. 
23. Passed Senate May 7. 

H. R. 973. To remove the age limit of 
persons who may be confined at the United 
States industrial reformatory at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. Passed House Jan. 22. Passed 
Senate May 7. 


Title 25—Indians 

H. R. 5283. To declare valid the title to 
certain Indian lands. Passed House Feb. 17. 
Passed Senate May. 7. 

H., J. Res. 188. Authorizing use of tribal 
funds belonging to the Yankton Sioux 
tribe of Indians in South Dakota to pay 
expenses and compensation of the members 
of the tribal business committee. Passed 
House Apr. 11. Passed Senate May 7. 

‘S. 4203. To amend the act approved Feb. 
12, 1929, authorizing the. payment of in- 
terest on certain funds held in’ trust by 
the United States for Indian tribes. Passed 
Senate May 7. \ 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

H. R. 9601. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional circuit judge for 
third judicial circuit. Reported to House 
May 7. 

H. R. 3975. 
727 of title 18, United States Code, with 
reference to Federal probation officers, and 
to add a new section thereto. Passed} 
House Jan. 22. Passed Senate May 7. 


Title 30—Mineral Lands and | 
Mining 
S. 4140.. Providing for the sale of the 
remainder of the coal and asphalt deposits 
in the segregated mineral land in the’ Choe- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma. 
Passed Senate May 7. 


. s 
Title 31—Money and Finance 

H. R. 10877. Authorizing appropriations 
of $3,000,000 a year for two fiscal years 
beginning with 1932 as a reforestation pur- 
chase program. Passed House May 7. 

H. R. 3527. To authorize credit in the 
disbursing accounts of certain officers of 
the Army of the United States for the set-| 
tlement of individual claims approved by 
the War Department. Passed House 
4. Passed Senate May 7. 

H. R. 6564. Making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. Passed 
House Dec. 11. Passed Senate, amended, | 
Apr. 10. Conference report approved by! 
Senate May 7. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 

The following bridge, bills have passed 
the Senate: S, 4269, 1644, 3298, 3868, 3873, 
2896. H. R. 11046, 10258, 9434. 

The following bridge bills have passed 
the Senate: H. R. 10474, 8562. 

The following bridge bills have passed 
the Senate: S. 2897, 2899, 4157, 4173, 4174. 

The following bridge bill has been re- 
ported to the Senate: S. 4196. e 


Title 34—Navy 


S. 1721. Directing the retirement of act- 
ing assistant surgeons of the United States 
Navy at the age of 64 years. Passed Senate 

7 


Ma ’ 

Title 37—Pay and Allowances 
~(Army,'Navy, Marine Corps, | 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- . 
detic Survey, and Public | 
Health Service) | 


S. 2567. Granting travel. pay and other 
allowances to certain soldiers of the Span- 
ish-American War and the- Philippine In- 


¥ 










surrection who were discharged 
Philippines. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


of the United States Code. 
M 


postal cards the provision for defacin 
To amend sections 726 and!stamps on Government stamped envelopes 
by mailers. 
Senate May 7. 





Government Agency Supervises 


Building of Federal-aid Roads 


Close Watch Kept on Developments From Time of 
Approval; State Maintenance Required 





Topical Survey of Federal Government 











Topic III—Public Roads 





In this series of articles presenting a 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. 


Public Roads. } 
By H. K. 


‘Chief, Division of Construction, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture 


HEN FEDERAL-AID road _proj- 
ects proposed by the State high- * 

way departments have been approved 
by the appropriate district engineer 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
States are authorized to proceed with 
construction. The approval, however, 
is subject to such: possible modifica- 
tion in the plans as may be required 


by the Secretary of Agriculture after 
review by the st:ff engineers of the 
division of design at the Washington 
headquarters. This provision is made 
to avoid, as far as possible, any de- 
lay in the commencement of construc- 
tion work; but it is understood that 
the Federal Government is not defi- 
nitely committed to partigipation until 
the plans have been finally approved 
at Washington and the formal project 
agreement has been signed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the re- 
sponsible Stste officers. 

Since, however, the State may pro- 
ceed with the construction of a project 
immediately upon approval by the dis- 
‘trict engineer, it is at that time that 
the division of construction, the head- 
quarters staff division which is to fol- 
low its progress thenceforth, begins 
to take an inte-est in it. 

* * * 


N PRACTICALLY all cases the con- 

struction is performed under a con- 
tract which is awarded by the State 
highway department to the lowest or 
most responsible bidder. The first 
duty of the division of construction is 
to review the various preliminary 
steps taken by the State agency, in- 
cluding the advertisement of the con- 
tract, the bids submitted, the award 
of the contract, the performance bond 
submitted by the contractor, and the 
various terms of the contract. / This 
review is for the purpose of insuring a 
full compliance with the Federal law 
and regulations in order that there 
may later be no difficulty in the pay- 
ment of the Federal share of the cost. 

When actual construction is begun 
the district engineer of the Bureau is 
notified by the State authorities and 
the. Federal inspection of the project 
is begun by engineers of the district 
organization. This inspection is con- 
tinued throughout the period of work, 
and bimonthly reports are submitted 
by the district office to the division 
of construction. These reports enable 
the headquarters staff to keep in close 
touch with the progress of the work 
on all projects, and report to the Chief 
Engineer and Chief of Bureau any 
that appear to be unsatisfactory. If 
the reports indicate faulty construc- 
tion, or the use or delivery of unsuit- 
able materials, the State officials are 
at once notified and further Federal- 
aid payments on the project are sus- 
pended until the faulty conditions are 
rectified or materials meeting the 
specifications are supplied. During 
the fiscal year 1929, the division of 
construction received and passed upon 
more than 16,000 such reports. 


In the next of this series on “Public Roads” to.appear in the issue of May 9 
J. W. Johnson, District Engineer of the Bureau of Public Roads, will discuss 
construction of national forest highways. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


in the 


Passed Senate May 7. 


and Veterans’ Rélief 
H. R. 10674. Authorizing payment of six 


months’ death gratuity to beneficiaries of 
transferred members ' 0 
Reserve and Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
who die while on active duty. Passed House 
Apr. 11. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


f the Fleet Naval 


Passed Senate May 7. 


To amend section 39 of title 39 
Passed Senate 


S. 3044. 
ay 7. 

H. R. 7395. To extend to Government 
the 
Passed House Mar. 4. Passed 


H. R. 8650. To authorize the Postmaster 


General to charge for services rendered 
in disposing of undelivered mail. 
House 


Passed 
Mar. 4. Passed Senate May 7. 
S. 3273. To authorize the Postmaster 


General to issue additional receipts or cer- 
tificates of mailing to senders of any class 
of mail matter and to fix the fees charge- 
able therefor. 


Passed Senate May 7. 


S, 3272. Authorize the dispatch from the 


mailing post office of metered permit mat- 
ter of the first-class prepaid at least 2 
cents but not fully prepaid and to au- 
thorize the aeceptance of third-class matter 
without stamps affixed in such quantities 
as may be prescribed. Passed Senate May 7. 


H. R. 1234. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to impose demurrage charges on 
undelivered collect on delivery parcels. 
Passed House Mar. 4. Reported to Senate 
May 7. 


“Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
H. R. 7768. To provide’ for the sale of 
the old post office and courthouse build- 
ing and site at Syracuse, N, Y. Passed 
House Mar. 4. Passed Senate May 7. 


Title 42—Public Health 

. R. 9235. To authorize the Public 
Health Service to provide medical service 
in the Federal prisons. Passed House Feb. 
5. Passed Seriate May 7. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 4198. To authorize the exchange 
of certain lands adjoining the Catoosa 
Goring (Ga.) Target ang . Passed House 
Apr. Passed Senate May 7. % 

H. R. 8299. An act authorizing the es- 
tablishment of a national hydraulic labora- 
tory in the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce and the construc- 
tion of a building therefor. Passed House 
Apr. 9. Passed Senate a 7. 

S. 135. To provide for the payment for 
benefits received by the Paiute Indian Res- 
ervation lands within the Newlands irriga-’ 
tion project, Nevada,. Passed Senate May 7. 

S. 2498. To promote the better protec- 
ton and highest public use of lands of 
the United States and adjacent lands and 
waters in northern Minnesota for the pro- 
duction of forest products. 


May 7. 
ee J.. Res. 181. To amend.a joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint.resolution.giving to.dis- 








Passed Senate Hickory 


oi ig iy 
RAgrene ieee 


topical survey of the Government are , 


The present series deals with 


Bishop, 


As PORTIONS of the work are com- 
, pleted by the contractor, he is 
entitled to -receive payment for the 
portion completed. He is paid by the 
State which may then, through its 
highway department, claim reimburse- 
ment from the Government in the 
amount of the Federal share of the 
cost of the work done on the contract 
basis. The claim of the State is pre- 
sented in a voucher, approved by the 
district engineer, detailing the work 
for which payment is claimed. 

These vouchers are verified by the 
division of construction and passed 
for payment. During the fiscal year 
1929 the value of the work reviewed 
was upward of $182,000,000 and more 
than 1,750 final vouchers were passed 
for payment. 

After the construction is completed, 
the road accepted, and the final pay- 
ment made from the Federal Treas- 
ury, the Bureau still continues its in- 
terest. The Federal law requires that 
the State shall maintain the roads en- 
tirely at its own expense; and the 
Secretary of Agriculture is autho 
ized and directed to enforce this re- 
quirement. 





7 


O ENABLE HIM to do so, all com- 

pleted highways upon which Fed- 
eral funds have been. expended are 
inspected by ‘the district forces of the 
Bureau every six months. The re- 
ports of these expenditures are for- 
warded to the division of control, and 
where they indicate unsatisfactory 
maintenance conditions, that fact is 
brought to the attention of the State 
concerned. The State highway depart- 
ment is required to give prompt at- 
tention to the conditions noted, and 
the Federal law provides that, if it 
has not done so within 90 days. after 
it has been notified, the Secretary of 
Agriculture must make the necessary 
repairs and charge the cost to the 
State’s apportionment of Federal aid. | 
The Secretary is also required to sus- 
pend all further Federal payments to 
the State until the amount thus spent 
has been refunded by the State; and 
when it is refunded he'is required to 
reapportion it among all the States. 
The offending State would thus lose 
all but its pro-rata ‘portion. 


~~ * 7 

Tt IS SIGNIFICANT of. the. prompt 

and careful attention given to the 
maintenance of the Federal-aid roads 
by the States, that in no State has it 
yet been necessary to enforce this 
drastic provision of the Federal law. 

In addition to its functions in re- 
spect to the control of Federal-aid 
road construction and maintenance, 
the division of construction has also 
been called upon to supervise the 
building of experimental roads in the 
vicinity of Washington; and, when 
directed by the Chief of Bureau, at 
the request of State officials, it makes 
studies of State construction and 
maintenance methods and offers ad- 
vice relative to the improvement of 
such methods. 


* 


charged soldiers, sailors, and marines a! 


preferred right of homestead entry,” ap- | 
proved Feb. 14, 1920, as amended Jan. 21, 
1922, and as extended Dec. 28, 1922. Passed 
House Apr. 11. Passed Senate May 7. 

H. R. 8713. Granting land in Wrangel, 
Alaska, to the town of Wrangell, Alaska. 
Passed House Apr. 7. Passed Senate May 7. 

H. R. 8763. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to investigate and report 
to Congress on the advisability and prac- 
ticability of establishing a national park 
to be known as the Apostle Islands National 
Park in the State of Wisconsin. Passed 
House Apr. 21. Passed Senate May 7. g 

H. R. 10581. To provide for the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, Calif. Passed House Apr. 21. 
Passed Senate May 7. 

S. 4057. Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to extend the time for cutting and 
removing timber upon certain revested and 
reconveyed lands in the State of Oregon. 
Passed Senate May 7. 

H. R. 2161. To convey to the City of 
Waltham, Mass., certain Government land 
for street purposes. Passed House Mar. 4. 
Passed Senate May 7. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 


Documents 
H. R. 8653. To authorize the Members 
of Congress to exchange with the Public 
Printer Government publications for public 
distribution. Reported to House May 7. 


Title 48—tTerritories and Insu- 


lar Possessions | 

S. 2834. To establish a hydrographic of- | 

fice at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 
Passed Senate May 7. 


Title 49—Transportation 


S. J. Res. 58. Creating a commission to 





Assheton, Ralph, comp. 


Borden, Richard Carman. 
i . and Alvin C. Busse. 


Carnegie corporation of New York. 


Carnegie corporation of New York. 


Childe, Vere Gordon. 


Chitham, Frank. 


Elton, Oliver. 


Gates, Reginald Ruggles. 


Hollis, Christopher. 


Locock, Charles Dealtry, tr. 


Lord, Elizabeth Evans. 


McAdams, Ednah 


New Books Received 
bY 1 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official’ documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


compiled by ... 


Colonel B. W, Dunn. 316 p? 


History of explo- 
sions on which the American table of dis- 
tances was based, including other explo- 
sions of large quantities of explosives, 


with an introduction by 
Wilmington, 


Del., Press of Charles L. Story co., 1930. 
30-9001 


speaking, by ; 
155 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 


The new public 


30-9126 


Memorandum. 


Brigham, Albert Perry. Essentials of geog- 


raphy, by ... and Charles T. McFarlane. 
Rev. ed 1 v., illus. N. Y., American 
book co., 1930. 30-8882 
Brock, Henry Irving. Meddlers; uplifting 
moral uplifters. 307 p. N. Y., I. Wash- 
burn, 1930. 30-8891 


Libraries in the Union of 


South Africa, Rhodesia and Kenya Colony, 


by Milton J. Ferguson. 34 p. 


N. Y., 1929. 


30-8873 


Memorandum. 


Libraries in the Union of 


South Africa, Rhodesia and Kenya Colony, 


by S. A. Pitt. 45 p. N. Y., 1929 


30-8874 


history, by... 479 p., illus. 
Clarendon press, 1929. 


The Danube in pre- 
Oxford, The 

30-8886 
Principles of store prac- 


tiee; a manual for the guidance of sales- 
men and saleswomen in the distributive 


and 
London, J. Cape, 1929. 


trades, by... 
159 p., illus. 


S. A. Williams, M. A. 


30-8898 


The Donley brothers company, Cleveland. 


Donley book of successful fireplaces, 6th 
ed. 68 p., illus. Cleveland, 0., The Don- 
ley brothers co., 1929. 30-8999 


335 p. 
Doran and co., 1929. 


C. E. Montague, a memoir. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
30-9133 
Feightner, Harold C, Our state gevernment. 


144 p. Indianapolis, The Indianapolis news 


publishing co., 1930. 


30-8893 
Fenelon, Kevin Gerard. Transport co-ordi- 


nation; a study of present-day transport 


problems. 
son, 1929. 


142 p. London, P.'S. King 


& 


30-8899 
Heredity in man. 


385 p., illus. London, Constable & co., 
1929. 30-8991 
Henderson, William James. Elements of 


navigation; a complete exposition of the 
newest methods as used in the navy and 
merchant marine, by . . . revised by Elmer 


B. Co. ? 171 p., illus. 


N. Y., Harper 
brothers, 1929. 


& 


29-26921 
Herbert, James G. Herbert’s guide for up- 


per lakes navigators, containing river & 
harbour range course corrector & naviga- 


tional work sheets. 1 v. Buffalo, 1930, 


30-8889 


324 p. N. Y., Minton, Balch & co., 1930. 


The American heresy. 


30-9118 


poration. Chile. 39 p., illus. N. Y., 


International telephone and telegraph cor- 
i In- 


formation dept. of the Interantional tele- 


Cincinnati, O., Powell & White, 1929. 


phone and telegraph corp., 1930. 30-9123 
Keegan, J. Clyde. Try these parties in your 
church and college groups. 115 p., illus. 


30-8884 


from modern Swedish poetry, translated 
the original metres. y 
Maemillan co., 1930. 


161 p. N. Y., Th 
30-9132 
A study of th 


A selection 


in 
e 


mental development of children with lesion 
in the central nervous system; from the 


Yale. psychoclinic. 
monographs, 
illus. 
1930. 


vol. vii, no. 5.) 


(Wilson) “Mrs. 


(Genetic psychology 
p. 365-486, 
Worcester, Mass., Clark university, 
30-8994 
Harry 


Kennet McAdams,” comp. Kentucky pie- 
neer and court records; abstracts of early 
wills, deeds and marriages from court 
houses and records of old Bibles, churches, 
grave yards, and cemeteries, copied by 
American war mothers; genealogical ma+ 
terial collected from authentic sources} 


records from Anderson, Bourbon, 


Boyle, 


Clark, Estill, Fayette, Garrard, Harrison, 


Jessamine, Lincoln, Madison, 


Mercer, 


Montgomery, Nicholas and Woodford coun- 


ties. 382 p. Lexington, Ky., The Key- 
stone printery, 1929. 30-9116 
Macleod, John James Rickard. Physiology 


and biochemistry in modern medicine, by 


. . . assisted by Roy G. Pearce, A. C. Red 
field, N. B. Taylor, and J. M. D. Olmsted 
6th ed. With 295 illustra- 


and by others. 


- 


tions, including 9 plates in colors. 1074 p., 


illus. Cc, 
1930. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. 
stars, by. . 


147 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 1930. 


St. Louis, The 


V. Mosby co., 

30-8880 
The magic of the 
-} translated by Alfred Sutro. 


30-8878 
Mathews, Elkin, Lt., firm, booksellers, Lon- 


don. ...A catalogue of fifty famous first 
editions. 52 p. London, E. Mathews, 1929. 
30-8876 

Matteson, J. Harold. Anaea portia—the 
leaf-wing, and A list of the Sncsaleiate ' 
of Miami, Florida, by ... 15 p., illus. 


Miami, Fla., 


B. H. T. printing co., 1930. 


30-8990 


Meyer, Ernest Louis. 


“Hey! Yellowbacks!” 


The war diary of a conscientious objector, 


by ... 
Leonard. 
co., 1930. 


209 p. 


Foreword by William Ellery 
N. Y., The John Day 
a 30-8887 


Mullen, Mrs. Sarah (McLean), ed. This new 
age; sketches of activity in science and in- 


dustry, edited with tests and exercises by 
..». and Muriel Simpson Lanz. 322 p. 
N. Y., The Century co., 1930. 30-8997 


Muller, Edwin, jr. 


They climbed the Alps, 


217 p. N. Y., J. Cape & H. Smith, 1930. 
30-888: 


Palmer, Eric. 


Riding the air waves with 


Eric Palmer, jr. 329 p. N. ¥., H. Live- 
right, 1930. 30-8998 
Perine, Edward Ten Broeck. Here’s. to 


Broadway! By ... with 17 illustrations, 
321 p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1930, 
30-9122 

Peters, Charles Clinton. Foundations of 
educational sociology. (Text-book) series, 
ed. by P. Monroe.) 476 p. N. Y., The 
Macmillan co., 1930. 30-8996 


Racine, Jean Baptiste. 
par .. 


f . «. Phedre, tragedie 
+; edited with introduction, notes, 


and vocabulary by Charles H. Hunkins, 


(The Century modern language series, 
McKenzie, editor.) 110 p. N. Y 
Century eo., 1930. 





Government Books 
and Publications 


K. 


” e 
30-9125 


study proposals for a national system of | Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclue 


express motor ways. Passed Senate May 7. 
S. 3965. To authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant an easement to the Wabash 


Railway Co. over the St, Charles Rifle 
Range, St. Louis County,'Mo, Passed Sen- 
ate May 7. , 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writinggto the de- 
partments in the States given below. 


International Trade in Mica—Trade Promo- 
tion Series No. 95. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 

30-26464 

Plant Material Introduced by the Office of 
Foreign Plant Introduction, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, October 1 to December 
31, 1928 (Nos. 77596 to 78508‘ —Inventory 
No. 97, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

; (Agr. 7-1331) 

Golf Shafts—Commercial Stand- 

18-29. Bureau of Standards, United 

Price, 





ard 
States. Department of Commerce. 
10 cents. 
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sive of postage, from the Inquiry een 

he 
of Congress card numbers ave 
In ordering, full title, and not. 


sion of The United States Daily. 
Library 
given. 
the card numbers, should be given. 
Internal Revenue News—Vol. 3, No. 11, 
sue 





Is- | 


Monthly by the Bureau of Internal 


Revenue, United States Treasury Depart- 


ment. Subscription price, 50 cents a, 
year. ¢ (27-26746) | 
Annual Report of the American Historical ' 


Association for the Year 1926, to the Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, 


Price, 75 cents. 


(4-18261) 








The Qnited States Baily 


in New York 


THE UNITED Srates Dairy is de- 


livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 





Give your order to the mail clerk 


of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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Interstate Insurance »| High Acquisition Costs in Insurance 
Said to Be Due to Too Many Agents 


' Board Said to Aid 
In Tax Collections 


Purpose of Organization Is 
Outlined Before Repre- 
sentatives of New York 
Insurance Brokers 


State of New York: 
. New York, May 7. 

Representatives of insurance brokers’ 
associations in New York and individual 
brokers attending a hearing May 7 be- 
fore Albert Conway, State superintend- 
ent of insurance, were given a digest of 
the functions and -purposesof the inter- 
state underwriters board by Vincen¢ L. 
Gallagher, chdirman of the advisory 
committee of the board. The hearing 
was called following a previous hearing 
Apr. 28, based on a complaint that the 
board is operating in violation of law. 
(V U. S. Daily, 675.) 

Mr. Conway presented an opportunity 
to Mr. Gallagher to submit a statement 
in which it was pointed out the operation 

4s! the interstate underwriters board 
does not entail unfair discrimination and 
that this is not the purpose of the organi- 
zation. 


Future Conference Set 


Superintendent Conway stated that 
brokers’ representatives and individuals 
caring to express an opinion on the sub- 

ect can do so, but it was agreed that a 

uture conference, to’ be held May 28, 
would be better for this purpose, in order 
to enable these representatives to an- 
alyze more completely the operations of 
the board and prepare a report of their 
findings.. Extracts of Mr. Gallagher’s 
statement follow: 

Arguments put forward by repre- 
sentatives of the New York City agents, 
maintaining the operation of the inter- 
state underwriters board is not in con- 
formity with the State insurance law, 
seem to have two points of objection, 
viz: That the plan is discriminatory and 
that it operates to interfere with the 
collection of taxes due to the State. 

We beg to submit that the insurance 
law does not prohibit discrimination but 
does permit unfair discrimination be- 
tween risks of substantially the same 
hazard. Any property owner who owns 
property which comes up to the stand- 
ards set by the board receives the same 
treatment as any other. Even if discrimi- 
nation were shown, such would not be 
contrary to law if it were not unfair. 
The operations of the board do not pro- 
duce unfair discrimination. 


Dearth of Decisions 


There seems to be a dearth of decisions 
on the discrimination feature of the in- 
surance law. The public utility laws of 
New York State and many other States, 
however, have a provision almost identi- 
cal with that of the insurance law, which 
holds the mere existence of different 
rates do not determine unfair discrimi- 
naion. 

hrough the courts it has been held, 
in passing upon discriminatory rates, 
that- to constitute unjust discrimination 
there must be a difference under sub- 
stantially similar conditions as to serv- 
ice. The rate charged must be a rea- 
sonable one. Under like conditions a 
utility must render its service to all 
atrons upon equal terms; it must not 
@sgriminate in rates to different patrons 
give one undue preference. 

But it is not an undue preference to 
make one patron a less rate than an- 
other where differences in conditions”ex- 
ist, affecting the expenses or difficulty 
in performing the service which fairly 
justify the difference, where it is shown 
that a difference in rate exists, but there 
is also a substantial difference in condi- 
tions’ affecting performance of service. 
No cause of action ‘arises without evi- 
dence to show that this difference is dis- 
proportionate. 


Discriminations Cited 


- There is discrimination in every rate 
published by the New York State rat- 
ing organization, but not unfair dis- 
crimination. A grocery store and a 
hardware store are rated on different 
schedules. Whether each schedule is an 
accurate measurement of the relative 
hazard of the two risks and not dis- 
criminatory is purely a question of fact 
and.«it is to be assumed that insurance 
companies fre better judges than any 
other agency. 

The point raised by the agents refer- 
ring to collection of taxes seems to me 
entirely aside from the point. No rating 
organization attempts even to aid the 
State in the colleetion of its taxes. The 
law puts an obligation upon the company 
itself to keep such accounts that it can 
properly report its tangible premiums, 
The interstate board introduces no ele- 

nt-which would prevent this. 

It is curious that the interstate board 
should be made the focus of attack 
against the writing of reporting floater 
policies ‘at an average rate. Such li- 
cies have been freely written in the New 
York market for many years by com- 
panies which were willing to take a 
qe. on the violation of filed rates and 

ulés. 

Advantage of Board 

They have been freely written by com- 
panies in other States and it is my own 
candid opfhion that many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in premiums have 
been written under reporting forms of 

licies, covering property in this State 
5 companies domiciled out of the State 
upon which the State of New York has 
received no taxes. 

The interstate board and its pian goes 
a long way to assure that this State 
will secure its rightful taxes on such 
property. 

Insurance is so closely intertwined 
with the business of the country that 
it must be subject to the same changes 
and developments which business gen- 
erally’ undergoes. Until the formation 
of the interstate’ underwriters board 
there was no single point to which any 
merchant or manufacturer who trans- 
acted business in the territory of two 
rating organizations could turn for the 

rivilege of having the insurance of his 

usiness considered as a whole. 


Ruling Is Requested 


We believe that no new facts have 
been placed before you, Mr. Superin- 
tendent, which would modify the decision 
previously arrived at that the board 
might operate in New York State. We 
aaietein that it should operate through- 
out the entire State and respectfully ask 
that you rule to the effect, 

Arthur L. Arnow, Bernard E. Frank, 
Mortimer L. Nathanson and Samuel Ro- 
san represented various brokers’ as- 
8 ions. John R, Dumont, manager 
of interstate underwriters board, a 
ati : ha ® 
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Connecticut Commissioner 
Means of Avoiding State Regulation of Commissions 


Richmond, Va., May 7—The_ funda- 
mental cause of excessive costs of acquir- 
ing insurance business, whieh have- led 
to an investigation by the State insur- 
ance commissioners, was declared by 
Col. Howard P. Dunham, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut and president 
of the National Convention of Insurance 


‘| Commissioners,~in an address before the 


annual meeting of the Association of 
Fire Insurance General Agents at Rich- 
mond, Va., May 6, to be an increasingly 
jintensive competition among, old and 
new companies for the services bf agents. 

Public regulation of commissions to 
agents- will be put into effect through 
appropriate legislation, Col. Dunham pre- 
dicted, unless the insurance business 
itself solves the problem arising from 
too many agents and excessive commis- 
sions brought about through competition. 

“In consequence of this competition,” 
he said, “the insurance business now has 
more agents by far than are needed. 
Commissions, have mounted higher and 
higher as the companies have sought to 
increase their agency representation, un- 
til in some sections the amount of com- 
missions paid is out of reason. Lured 
by the promise of large commissions, 


To Insure Schools 


Mutual Fire Association Is 
Permitted Only to Protect 
Members 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, May 7. 


A farmers’ mutual fire insurance asso- 
ciation may not write fire insurance on 
a public school in Oklahoma, according 
to an opinion of Attorney General J. 
Berry King, May 1, to J. W. Dean, 


county attorney, Ada, Okla. In the event 


a loss occurred on a policy written prior’ 


to the ruling, the association would 
likely be held liable on the theory of 
estoppel, the opinion stated. - The opinion 
follows in full text: 

Dear sir: The attorney general ac- 
knowledges receipt of your letter of the 
30th ultimo, wherein you state: 

“Mr. Buck, who is a member of the 
school board, advised me that the school 
board had already insured its school- 


house in a Farmers Educational & Co-| ; 
operative Union Mutual Insurance Co. | When enlightenedly understood. 


and has asked me if it is legal for the 
board to insure itssproperty in such a 
company. have advised him to- the 
contrary but. before advising that the 
policy be cancelled and other insurance 
taken out, thought I would ask you to 
advise me your opinion in the matter.” 
Statute Is Cited 

In reply thereto your attention is di- 
rected to chapter 51, article 10, C. 0. 
S., 1921, as amended by chapter ~-'72, 
Session Laws 1923-24 and to 
6909; idem, which provides: 

“Any 50 or more persons of lawful 
age, who shall be resident, bona fide 
farmers, and collectively shall own prop- 
erty of not less than twenty-five thou- 
sand ($25,000.00) dollars, which they de- 
sire to have insured, may associate 
themselves together for the purpose of 
insuring any or all farm property lo- 
cated in this State, in a territory not 
exceeded by six (6) counties, as pro- 
vided in this act, against loss by fire 
and lightning, and they may assess upon 
and collect from each other such sums 
of money as from time to time may be 
necessary to pay losses occurring from 
fire and lightning, to insure members 
of such associations; the assessment and 
collection of such sums of money shall 
be prescribed and regulated by the by- 
laws of such association.” 

Provision Is Given. 

Section 6913, idem.,. providéSin part: 

“Every such association shall not in- 
sure other than its own members. * * *.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing pro- 
visions that only bona fide farmers may 
become members of this association and 
that only members of such association 
may be insured, 

It is therefore the opinion of the at- 
torney general.that the Farmers Educa- 
tional & Cooperative Union Mutual In- 
surance Company may not write fire in- 
surance on the school house in question. 
We do not mean to hold, however, that 
in case of. loss under the terms of the 
policy now in force the association woul 
not be liable but we are rather inclined 
to believe that such association would be 
liable on the theory of estoppel. 

LL 


section 


Company Forbidden 


Texas Urges Agents 
To Check Fire Risks 


Incendiarism Said to Cause 
State Considerable Loss 


State of Texas: 

Austin, May 7. 
Texas fire insurance agents have been 
urged by J. W, DeWeese, State fire in- 
surance commissioner, to check over their 


business to determine the moral hazard, 
educing the amount of coverage or can- 
celing whenever conditions justify. Mr. 
DeWeese. announced the fire loss in 180 
cities atwl towns in the State during 
April was $1,239,804, with incegdiarism 
accounting for $102,533. 

“It seems to be a foregone conclusion 
in the insurance and business world that, 
following unprofitable years, a large pro- 

rtion of fires are incendiary,” said 

r. DeWeese, “and are in fact ‘sales to 
the insurance companies.’ 

“Inasmuch as Texas fire insurance 
rates are based upon loss ratios, the 
large percentage of incendiary fires has 
cost the insuring public of Texas hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars,-and this 
excessive cost will continue unless the 
condition can be remedied. 

“We suggest that all agents take 
whatever time may be needed to check 
over the business of their agency, keep- 
ing in mind the duty that each owes 
to the insuring public. Check each risk 
carefully, making inspections whenever 
needed; determine the moral hazard, 
remembering that an assured may have 
been a good moral risk six months ago 

| and a poor one now. Whenever condi- 
tions justify, reduce the amount of in- 
surance carried or cancel entirely. In 
short, take the profit out of a possible 








Urges ‘Housecleaning’ as 


thousands of men have come into the in- 
surance business as agents, producing a 
state bordering on demoralization which 
is threatening to undermine the struc- 
ture of insurance. Nor has the type of 
men attracted to the business always 
been of the highest. 


’ 


‘Housecleaning’ Is 
Declared Necessary 


“Unless an immediate holiday is’ de- 
clared in the reckless drive for more and 
more agents the situation which insur- 
ance men will have to face will be grave 
indeed. The agency business was never 
more troubled than it now is. If the 
confidence of the public is to be main- 
tained, insurance men must clean house 
and restore order out of chaos. Such 
competition as now exists tends to cause 
a breaking down of the high code of 
practice and ethics of the. business; in 
the mad scramble for premiums some 
are not always particular as to their 
methods, believing the end justifies the 
means.” 

Col. Dunham expressed himself as 
confident that the best minds of the in- 
surance business, which have _ solved 
other pressing problems, might find a 
solution of present difficulties before it 
becomes necessary for the several States 
to intervene in the interest of the public 
welfare, but if not drastic action would 
probably be taken by the convention of 
commissioners. 


If nations can reach amicable agree- 
ment as to limitation of armaments, it 
should not be difficult for the insuragce 
companies to solve the problem of 
mounting costs of acquisition, he said. 
He declared that no matter what steps 
are taken, the main object to be borne 
in mind is that the public must be 
served; it must not be called upon to 
pay for any mistakes which may have 
been made. 

Col. Dunham spoke of the “excellent 
work being done by the insurance com- 
missioners in their investigation of the 
mounting costs of insurance acquisition,” 
and declared “it would aid greatly if the 
agents themselves would appoint good 
committees authorized to employ com- 
‘tpetent and broad-minded economists to 
investigate thoroughly present agency 
systems with instructions ruthlessly to 
expose weaknesses and courageously to 
suggest remedies.” 


Cooperation of Agencies 
And Commissioners Urged 


“TF am confident that what is best for 
the public interest,” he continued, “will 
be best for your own selfish interests 
Intelli- 
gent cooperation between the great bod- 
tes of insurance agents and insurance 
company officials and the insurance com- 
missioners of this counrty is not impos- 
sible. I feel that only by means of such 
whole-hearted cooperation can there be 
brought about such reform as I think 
most well-informed people consider to be 
greatly needed for the benefit both of in- 
surance agents and of the insuring 
public.” 

Commissioner Dunham said it was in 
the interest of the jnsuring public and 
to secure the suppression of economic 
waste, if found to exist, that the insur- 
ance commissioners at their last conven- 
tion provided for the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the subject of 
the costs of acquisition of insurance. 
This committee, of which Commissioner 
Charles R. Livingston, of Michigan, is 
chairman, will hold a hearing in Chicago 
during the second week of June, he said. 

“If the insurance eommissioners of 
the country conclude after a proper in- 
vestigation that too great a percentage 
of insurance premiums is absorbed in 
the mere cost of acquiring business, 
what is going to be done about it?” he 
continued. “There are those who will 
agree that the only remedy is in a pub- 
lic regulation of commissions. These 
iaws will certainly enacted for the 
interest of the public unless insurers, 
agents and brokers put their houses in 
order immediately.” 


Better Organization 
Foreseen as Remedy 


Answering a recent statement issued 
to show that agents’ commissions are 
not too high,-in which it was claimed 
the average annual remuneration of in- 
surance agents is $1,093, he declared 
better organization would enable a 
smaller number of more efficient agents 
to earn a much higher individual com- 
pensation. . 

Col. Dunham deplored the wholesale 
appointment of agents by companies and 
declared the cost and waste of agency 
turnover is tremendous. “Some com- 
panies,” he said, “have apparently ignored 
economic principles in favor of a plung- 
ing ahead in an orgy of recklessness in 
the payment in certain parts of this 
country of inordinate commission merely 
for the purpose of putting all kinds of 
business on the books, no matter what 
the. ultimate cost. This is a most serious 
threat to the economic progress of insur- 
ance in this country. 

“It is not so very long ago that the 
prevalent view of economists was fairly 
conveyed by the saying ‘Competition is 
the life of trade.’ But it has now come 
to be realized, not only. by leaders of 
business bo by impartial _ economists, 
that there are kinds and degrees of 
competition which are injurious to the 
business affected, as a whole, and are 
also, and therefore, against the interests 
of society. Largely under Mr. Hoover’s 
influence conferences have been going on 
with the United States Bureau of Com- 
merce in various lines of business result- 
ing in agreements to suppress many 
unfair or wasteful forms of competition. 


Difficulty Lies in 
Those Who Evade Rules 


“The difficulty experienced in keeping 
competition within proper bounds lies 
chiefly in framing means to discipline 
those who secretly or openly evade or 
defy the_rules agreed on. . The business 
of insurance, as being affected with a 
public interest, is subject to forms of 
public regulation not available in most 
branches of commerce. The problem of 
aeetptiviny outlaws may prove to be 
capable of solution by a cooperation of 
insurance associations and of the insur- 
ance commissioners of some or most of 
our States. 

“The weapon of pitiless publicity will 
prove to be sufficient, and the mere threat 
of more drastic measures will supple- 
ment sufficiently the criticisms of unfair 
or wasteful competition by too greedy 
insurers who refuse to abide by reason- 
able regulations of their insurance asso- 
ciations.” 


False Statements 
By Insured Prevent 
Recovery on Policy 


Company Seeking Rescission 
Of Contract Need Not 
Prove Nature of Illness 
Denied in Application 


State of New York: 
New York City. 

A life insurance company in an ac- 
tion to rescind policies upon the ground 
that the insured had’ made false state- 
ments in the application to the effect that 
he had not had an operation and had not 
been confined in a hospital, was not re- 
quired to prove the nature of the ail- 
ment and the nature of the operation, 
according ‘to a decision of the appellate 
division of the New York Supreme 
Court. 

It appears from the opinion that the 
insured died a few months after the de- 
livery of the policies. ,In an action 
brought by the insurance company dur- 
ing the contestable period to rescind the 
policies the trial court gave judgment for 
the defendant, because of the failure of 
the insurance company to éstablish the 
nature of the ailment and the nature of 
the operation. \ 

The appellate division, however, held 
that such proof was not necessary, and 
that an insurance company,® having 
proved tW&t insured had ‘been ill and 
had been operated on in a Rospital -be- 
fore the applications were signed and 
the pdlicies were del#vered and the first 
premiums paid, was entitled to a 
rescission of the policies. 


New York LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Vv. 
WATKIN 
New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division. 
Nos. 5113-14. 

Louts H. Cook and Rosert M. Fie.p, for 
plaintiff; Daviy GOLDSTEIN and ALEX 
Davis, for defendant. ' 

Opinion of the Court 
May 3, 1930 

McAvoy, J.—Defendant’s father, Mor- 
ris Watkin, made a written application 
on Dec. 10, 1925, to plaintiff, a life in- 
surance company, for $10,000 of insur- 
ance on his life payable to defendant. A 
statement in such application reads: 

“It is mutually agreed as follows: 1. 
That the insurance hereby applied for 
shall not take effect unless and until the 
policy is delivered to and received by 
the applicant and the first premium 
thereon paid in full during his lifetime, 
and then only if the applicant has not} 
consulted or been treated by any phy- | 
sician -since his medical examination; 
* * *#” ‘ 

Thereafter and on Dec. 12, 1925, Mor- 
ris’ Watkin made out answers in writing 
to plaintiff’s medical examiners in which 
he declared and represented to plaintift 
in effect that he had never had any acci- 
dent or injury or undergone any surgical 
operation; that he had never been under 
observation or treatment in any hospital, 
asylum, or sanitarium; that he had 
never consulted a physician for or suf- 
fered from any ailment or disease of any 
kind and ‘specifically that he had never 
consulted a physician for or suffered 
from any ailment or disease of the 
stomach or intestines, liver, kidneys or 
bladder, and that within the five, years 
prior to the date of said answers he 
had riot consulted or been examined or 
treated by any physician whatever. | 

He also represented and declared on 
behalf of himself and every person who 
should have or claim any interest in 
any insurance made thereunder that he 
had carefully read each and all of his 
said answers; that they were each writ- 
ten as made by him, and that each of 
them was full, complete and true; and 
he also stated therein that plaintiff be- 
lieving them to be true should rely and 
act thereon. 

Two Policies Procured 

In reliance upon the representations 
contained in this application, plaintiff 
issued its policy of insurance to take 
effect Dec. 16, 1925, for $10,000. 

On Jan. 16,1926, or 17th, Morris Wat- 
Ain made a written supplemental appli- 
cation to plaintiff fot $5,000 of addi- 
tional insurance on his life payable to 
defendant, and therein reiterated and 
confirmed all of the agreements, state- 
ments, representations and answers con- 
tained in his original application. 

Plaintiff issued its policy for $5,000 of 
insurance to take effect as of Dec. 16, 
1925. 

On Jan. 16, 1926, or Jan. 17, 1926, both 
of the policies were delivered to Morris 
Watkin, and at the same time the first 
annual premium due on each of said pol- 
icies was paid in full. 

The insured died on Apr. 15, 1926, ap- 
proximately four months after the ap- 
plication for the first policy and three 
monies after application for the second 
poli¢y'and three months after the deliv- 
ery of said policies and the payment of 
the first premiums thereon. 

Defendant submitted to plaintiff on 
May 7 next following proofs of the death 
of his father, the insured. Plaintiff about 
a month later rescinded both policies and 
tendered to defendant a return of all 
premiums, with interest thereon, paid 
under said policies. 

Up to that time no action against 
plaintiff under said policies had been 
brought by the beneficiary. 

On Dee. 6, 1927, 10 days before the ex- 
piration of the contestable period fixed 
in said policies (Dec, 16, 1927), plaintiff 
commenced these actions. 

Three physicians, to-wit: Dr. Barthol- 
omew Kefkovics, Dr. Alexis V. Moscheo- 
witz and Dr. Harris Weinstein, and also 
Mrs. Esther Watkin, mother of defendant 
and widow of th» decedent, testified that 
said Morris ‘Watkin’s representations 
were in substance as to consultations and 
treatment false, and that the representa- 
tion embodied in his answer to a question 
in the original application, that is: “What 
physician or physicians, if: any, not 
named above, have you consulted or been 
examined or treated by within the past 
five years?” that none had treated him 
and that he had consulted none, was 


false. 4 
Conditfon Breached 

Esther Watkin, widow of the insured, 
testified that she went with her husband 
when he consulted Dr. Alexis V. Mosch- 
cowitz ‘on Dec. 18, 1925, and arranged 
for the admission to Mt. Sinai Hospital; 
that he was eperated upon by Dr. Mosch- 
cowitz; that she visited him every day 
from Dec, 18, 1925, to Jan, 9, 1926; that 
he was in bed most of that time; that 
he was sick during that time. 

The policies of/insurance in suit’ never 
took effect because the insured breached 
the condition precedent relating to con- 
sultations and treatments between. the 
date of the medical examination and the 
date of the delivery of the policies and 
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Mr. 


Hammill Asserts No Person Lan Afford to Become 


Personal Surety Upon Any Such Bond 
By John Hamnill 


Governor of the State of Iowa 


Thirty years of public service have 
brought a vast amount of vivid under- 
standing to me, @ mammoth array of 
ncidents which has become an actual 
living, talking visualization of what 
many people, brilliant people, do against 
themselves in order to befriend a person 
and “save” that person’s property ‘and 
money. , 

Briefly to the major point, though not 
the only one by any means, I have par- 
ticular reference to the propénsjby among 
men to mortgage their earnings, accu- 
mulations and, in fact, the inheritance 
of ‘their loved ones in @igning personal 
bonds for others to enable them to ma- 
nipulate funds and property without 
proper restraint. 

I realize that no State can pass laws 
‘to keep an individual citizen from making 
a fool of himself if he wants to; however, 
I do not know that legislation can be 
had ‘requiring corporate surety ‘in all 
matters pertaining to constructi and 
trusts wherein the State is the obligee. 
I feel that in our schools, somehow, we 
can convey this vital thought to our 
youth in an effort to save them when 
their period of accumulation begins and 
to warn them that friendly obligations 
must never be repaid by signing notes, 
mortgages or ‘personal surety agree- 
ments. I know that the heart conquers 
the head in many cases but the head 
must have its inning and school boards 
and improvement districts can best serve 
their neighborhoods by demanding in so 
far as possiBle good, safe, sure, dis- 
interested corporate surety and, at the 
same time, decrying personal surety and 
its invariable unhappy and heart-break- 
ing calamities. 

In so far as sureties on bonds and 
casualties are concerned, no person can 
afford to become a personal surety on 
any bond.of any type or character. In- 
surance itNthis type has become a matter 
of business, and it would be in the in- 
terest of public policy, if every State 
in the Union would pass a law provid- 
ing for corporate surety. I am not 
speaking in the interest of those engaged 
in the insurance business, but I am speak- 
in the interest of those who should be 
concerned in preserving their private 
fortunes.for their families. We must 
go forward and our people must come to 
realize the hazards of acting as a surety. 


Insurance Vital to Safety 
Of Every Family 


I stand before my people always eager 
to do their bidding but anxious to guide 
them safely through a life free from. the 
bankruptcy court, Not only a court that 
cleans them out of dollars and homes 
but the bankruptcy court of distress 
which, in wiping out their moral obliga- 
tions, sweeps along into a future of dark 
chaos the family love so priceless to all 
and upon which is built the national de- 
fense of the United States of America, of 
which'the great State of Jowa is a proud 
Commonwealth, 

I am a great believer in insurance 
of all kinds. In the light of the failure 
of many men ‘tn business during the past 
few years, many have changed their 
views on insurance. There are poome 
who have lost everything, and all that 
remains betweens their families and the 
necessities of life are their policies of 
insurance. It .ise sound business and 
no man can afford to be without it in 
order that his family may be provided for 
and saved the hardships incident to being 
left without the sustaining influence of a 
husband or father. I am more and more 
satisfied that insurance should be an 
essential element and a part of the as- 
sets of every man who heads a family. 


Insurance is a matter of salesmanship. 
In so far as life insurance is concerned, 
no. man can afford to be without it, if it 
is possible for him to obtain insurance. 

Casualty companies are organized for 
the purpose of assuming or carrying 
burdens of workmen’s compensation and 
other risks. If a business cannot carry 
the risk incident to that business, the 
country generally is better off without 
that business. I remember when I was 
a member of the Iowa senate there was 
presented to the legislature the ques- 
tion of requiring insurance covering in- 
dustrial. accidents. I remember dis- 
tinctly a man a before one of the 
committees, before which this matter was 
presented, who said: “I have a little 
business, but if I am compelled to as- 
sume the responsibility of the risks in- 
cident to my business it will put me out 
of buSiness.” 


Insurance Should Be Added 
To Costs of Business 


I said to him: “If your business is of 
such a character as. results in the maim- 
ing and crippling of people and you are 
unable to carry the risk incident thereto, 
the State is better off without your 
business!” Insurance to protect those 
employed should be added to the cost o 
doing business. It is an element in the 
cost of production and should be made 
a part of it. No man should be per- 
mitted to carry on an industry without 
protecting the people against the risk 
incident thereto. If such be the policy, 
the unfortunate would b2 sent out for 
the public generally to care for and the 
public is better off without an institu- 
tion that creates a condition of that 
character than it is with it. 

The consumer or public should pay a 
price that will enable the industry to 
secure a fair return, and take care of 
all risk incident to the production of 
the“ article manufactured. The same 
principle applies where bonds are re- 
——————_————_—L— Le, 
the payment of the first premiums 
thereon. 

The trial court erroneously ruled that 
plaintiff’s failure to establish the nature 
of the deceased’s ailment and the nature 
of the operation was ground for giving 
judgment for defendant. 

Plaintiff showed by proof of the facts 
of treatments and: their date, by testi- 
mony as to the operation, and the con- 
finement in the hospital and of insured’s 
sickness before the applications for the 
policies were signed and before the poli- 
cies were delivered and the first ‘pre- 
miums thereon paid, that the misrepre- 
sentations were material. Such proof 
gave plaintiff a right of rescission of its 
pelicy-contract. It should have had that 
remedy. 

We think that the judgments appealed 
from should, therefore, be reversed and 
final judgment. granted to plaintiff re- 
scinding and cancelling thé two policies 
in these actions upon the merits with 
costs. 

All concur, 


quired for the faithful performance of a 
contract. It is the legitimate cost and 
charge to the business and should be so 
recognized and private individuals should 
not.assume risks of this character. 

Sound business and sound economic 
principles, are essential to all progress. 
You cannot build any business success- 
fully except upon these principles. If 
you seek to go upstream against the law 
of economics, you are going to fail and 
fall by the wayside. You cannot add 
6 and 6 together and make 15, neither 
can you go upstream against the law 
of economics no matter what your busi- 
ness may be and succeed, so we must 
seek to build the insurance business like 
all. other business, upon what might be 
termed sound financial policy. 

When you sell a man an item of busi- 
ness in the way of insurance, you want 
your customer satisfied. You not only 
desire that he be satisfied, but yoy de- 
sire to resell him. If there is an agent 
or agency that has proceeded upon the 
theory that the only purpose is to sell a 
man, even though he may not be satis- 
fied, that agency is a failure and it is 
better never to have sold him at all. 


Essentials in Building 
Worthwhile Agencies 


Confidence is a wonderful factor. Much 
business of today is done upon confidence 
of the sales agency that is offering the 
article for sale and each agency should 
be so grounded and so built that the 
people of the community will have faith 
and confidence in it. Faith is the motive 
power that moves the world; faith is 
the motive power that determines the 
success or failure of any agency. 


These matters are universal and es- 
sential to build the right type of agency. 
An agent must be earnest and put en- 
ergy back of his organization, if he is 
going to build an agency that is worth 
while. If a man just keeps his integ- 
rity and his nerve, he is going to be able 
to come back. Never remain defeated. 
Never get in the position of pitying 

ourself or the business or the agency 
in which you are engaged. If you do, 
you. are going to destroy that agency. 
Others may not like you, but if you do 
not believe in yourself, you are going to 
make it unanimous. 

An agency will be a failure if there 
is not coupled with it the elements essen- 
tial for the building of character. A 
real agency is builded around integrity, 
These things are essential in progress 
and in the development of your business. 
This Nation of ours in which we have 
the best government in the world offers 
an opportunity for business success in 
the agricultural industry, financial, in- 
surance field that is unsurpassed. In- 
surance companies should seek to build 
up all the other industries of our Nation. 
You may wonder what relationship that 
has to the insurance field. If you can 
establish all of the business activities 
of the world on a sound business policy, 
and make them prosperous, it means 
added wealth to our insurance com- 
panies and added prosperity to the Na- 
tion. The condition of one field is going 
to be reflected in another. 


Some Enterprises Belong 
Under Private Control 


We have had much discussion of late 
as to the extent the State or Nation 
should engage in private business. 
President Harding aptly said we had too 
much government in business and not 
enough business in government. Per- 
sonally, I have never been in favor of 
the State engaging in what might be 
known as private business. There are 
certain businesses that must naturally be 
regulated, controlled and directed in the 
interest of the public generally and when 
properly supervised are better under 
private ownership than they are under 
public ownership. Public ownership 
means waste, inefficiency and the injec- 
tion ofttimes of politics in the adminis- 
tration of the economical affairs of the 
State and Nation. 


We must exercise the faculty of think- 
ing. We must control and direct the 
thoughts of others. I never hear men 
complain of lack of ability, just lack of 
opportunities. God gave us a certain 
amount of opportunities and He expects 
us to realize on those opportunities. 


Ambition is the greatest incentive to 
advancement. It is easy tostand on the 
side line and criticize. It is much more 
difficult to be constructive. We must 
become builders and not destroyers. We 
must be deliberate and not destructive. 
We need to appeal to reason and not to 
prejudice. There is a tendency to teach 
the boy and girl to live a life of ease. 
This should not be done. We should 
teach them to live a life not of ease 
but of accomplishment. We must build 
our temples not upon the shifting sands 
of selfish expediency but upon the prin- 
ciples of right. 

Every agency and every msurance 
company should be based upon the truth, 
which all should seek to follow. No one 
is going to give us anything. We are 
going to be compelled to strike out. and 
steer our own ship. Go out and get the 
business if you are going to have it. In 
the seeking of new business, let us have 
that relationship with the men with 


Reyiew of Decision Against 
Insurance Company Denied 


The attempt of the American Mutual 
Liability Ins. Co., of Boston, Mass., to 
have the Supreme Court of the United 
States review a judgment against it for 
$6,701.36 growing out of a policy of lia- 
bility insurance failed on May 5, when 
the court denied the petition for a writ 
of certiorari in the case of American 
Mutual Ligbility Ins. Co. v, McCaffrey 
et al., Nov 769. - * 

The respondent was employed under 
a contract which called for his services 
in Texas in the erection of certain tanks 
manufactured and shipped there. While 
working on such a tank Mr. McCaffrey 
was injured and claimed the benefits of 
the workmen’s compensation act . of 
Texas rather than that of Tennessee 
where his contract of employment was 
made, 

While the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit permitted a recovery 
under the Texas act, the petitioner con- 
tended that in the absence of proof that 
the employe elected at the time of his 
employment in Tennessee not to be gov- 
erned by the Tennessee act, he thereby 
made that act a part of his contract and 
agreed to governed exclusively 
thereby, 








State Department Has 40 
Representatives Ready to 
Write Policies as Season 
Of Danger Approaches 


State of Colorado: 
Denver, May 7. 

The hail insurance department of the 
State bureau of markets has just an 
nounced that it has 400 representatives ™ 
ready to write policies throughout the 
State. Calling attention to the fact™ 
that the hail season is only two weeks 
away, the statement declares that the” 
department is “prepared to give ade+ — 


quate crop protection efficiently, effec- ~ 


tively and economically?” cx 
Landowners may pay for insurance ~ 

purchased through the State department 

either by cash or by signing a special . 


tax schedule blank, payment becoming © Re 


due Jan. 1 and delinquent on Mar. 1, it 
is pointed out. 
plications signed by the owners and se- - 
cure payment of premiums by executing” 
liens on their crops or they may arrange - 
for deferred cash payments through” 
their banks. The statement follows in ~ 
full text: 

Colorado’s State hail insurance depart- 
ment is now entering full-fledged into: 
its second year as an active agency of. 
practical farm aid—prepared to give 
adequate crop protection, efficiently, ef< 
fectively and economically. 

With 
fair payment and prompt settlement, 
this newest agricultural service already 
has taken its place in the front ranks of 
the seven State hail departments. These 
seven State hail departments last year 
carried liabilities aggregating $200,- - 
000,000. Their combined reserves total 
$10,000,000. State hail insurance has 
proven itself—both here and elsewhere, - 

Saving of Millions Forecast * 

In Colorado, this year, more. than 400 
representatives are ready to write pol- 
icies.s .A corps of expert adjustors are 


ready to review claims, And the hail sea-, + 


son is only two-weeks away, 

At the Offices of ‘the department in - 
the State capitol building, Commissioner”: 
T. P. Detamore is preparing for the on- - 
rush of business. With his board of , 
three farmer-business men, he has- 
launched a_ cooperative 
which stands ready to save farmers | 
millions of dollars annually. But neither 
Mr. Detamore nor his board will accept — 
full credit for the almost phenomenal 
record which the new office made in its . 
first year. 

“Our Colorado law,” explains Mr. 
Detamore, “‘combings some of the best 
features of the laws in other States. 
We have learned what we could from the», 
experience of these other State depart- ~ 
ments, and we have merely attempted . 
to fulfill our responsibility by an eco- © 
nomical administration and a fair and 
sympathetic adjustment of losses. It is 
simply a business proposition.” ’ 

And. mighty good business, one might # 
add. When you consider that the State 
insurance hail department not only saves . 
money for the man who is hailed, but » 
also for the man who escapes hail, you / 
begin to get an idea of the value of this: 
service to Colorado growers. 

Reasons for Low Premiums - 

The low premium rate, of course, is’ ~ 


partly accounted for by the fact that « 
no commissions are paid for the —— Sg 
nd \: 


of policies. All county assessors @' 
their deputies-in 40 counties are supplied ~ 
with application blanks. In ‘ addition, » 
scores of public-spirited bankers, mer-' + 
chants and business men have volun- - 
teered to handle applications at their 
places of business. The only cost, out- 
side of the premium, is a nominal ac- 
knowledgzment fee. Re 
Low overhead and a large volume of” 
business are the two other factors which 
make for low premiums, and the farmer’ ’ 
is,not liable for any payments besides: 
the premium tax 6n fhe land which he 
insures. 
“Hail Loss,” Mr. Detamore points out,’ ? 
“is a fixed expense in crop production, « 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 6] 
whom we do business which inspires 
confidence in us and let us secure that’ * 
business through an agency which has. 
adopted a motto of square dealing and 4 
the giving of value for the contribution; 
to the agency. If we can just build the 


Tenants may have ap-; — 


organization" ‘ 


3 


a record of quick adjustment, 
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future upon that motto and upon that ‘ ” 


foundation, the success of all of the ~ 


business activities of America is assured, | 
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BEN EFICIAL DRIN 


Tea is one of the 

most beneficent bev- 

erages known to 

mankind. It pro- 

motes . mental effi- 

cfency . .. stimu- 

lates the thinking : 

processes ... gives bodily comfort 

and cheerfulness ... and acts 

as a gentle stimulant to the ner- 

vous and circulatory systems. And 

@ cup of hot tea relieves fa- 

tigue . .. b¢ it mental or physical. 
Tea’s principal elements are 

theine, which supplies the gentle 

stimulating quality; tannin, which 

gives the tea its strength, and 

body which is to'tea as salt is 

to food; and essential oil, which 

imparts the delightfal fragrance 

-—_ Saves. 

n because everyone mi 
drink tea with enjoyment oan 
without harmful effects of 
nature, it promotes. gociability, 
friendliness and understanding. 

As fast as these facts are be- 
coming krown tea is becomi 
more and more the paedatenn 
drink of those of critical taste, 
And because India Tea brews a 
full-bodied, retrehing detail that 
men e, they are qu taking 
to India Toa” . * " 

India produces the finest tea in 
the world. And the growers ‘of 
India Tea, to provide a positive 
means. of identifying packages of 
tea containing India Tea, have 
adopted the map of India trade 
mark (shown below). It appears 
on over 100 
brands of tea 
packed by promi- 
nent American 
Jackers, 


K.This Map of 

Tidia is the off- 
cial emblem of 
the Growers of 
India Tea. 
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ith the United States Chamber of 
nmerce. ‘It was found, he related, 
t there was approximately one retail 
* store to every 73 people in Baltimore as 
compared to one for every 75 in Denver 
and one to every 80 in Syracuse. 
: It was disclosed also, he said, that 
‘approximately two-thirds of the busi- 
_ = mess done was by less than 5 per cent 
,.of the number of establishments, exclud- 
ing chain stores, that one-fifth of the 
~yetail stores were doing less than $10,000 
“oper year, and that every dollar paid out 
_ ‘for wages in retail stores in Baltimore 
“brought in approximately $8.41. 
“<The Departnient surveys were said to 
“bear out the contention that users of 
‘credit, especially as a retail purchasing 
medium, need ‘more reliable guides in the 
~-- formation of policies for safety and con- 
‘trol. His address continues in full text: 
“*.°Many students of business feel that 
“the users of credit, especially by those 
‘that accept it as a retail purchasing 
* medium, need more reliable guides with 
-which to mark the limits of safety and 
“measures of the soundness of the policies 
“ governing their management. or control 
‘of this medium of exchange. They believe 
» that policies based on intuitive judgment 
alone or on competitive imitation alone | 











are insecure foundations upon which to! 

build such an important structure as 

their business institution represents. 
Data obtained from the survey seems 
*to bear out this contention. Numerous 
“Yndividual stores were found with credit 
“Joss percentages 25 times as great as 
“those of other stores doing a similar 
_ business, and with percentages of re-| 
“turned merchandise 10 times as great 
and collection percentage double that 
of their competitors or contemporaries. | 
=Competition under such circumstances | 
"is indeed a problem to the one with high | 
costs. 

Probably one of the most sensational | 
charting explorations we have conducted | 
and are still conducting is in the ancient | 
practice of merchandising. 

Probably one of the most significant 
revelations unearthed to date is, the| 
fallacy that volume and profit always go | 
hand-in-hand. 

One of‘the leading manufacturers and | 
distributors in the electrical industry | 
whose experience had taught him that a | 
calm and’ peaceful sea in appearance 
doesn’t always*mean all’s well for sate} 
gation, corralled the facts concerning his | 
sales and distribution and put them un- 
der the microscope. He found that 40} 
per cent of his orders accounted for 91 
per cent of the total sales income and | 
that the majority of his orders—60 per 
cent—accounted for only 9 per cent of 
his total sales income. 


Volume Does Not 
Always Produce Profit 


The 40 per cent of his orders averaged | 
$10.12 profit per order. The 60 per cent | 
averaged a loss of $1.63 per order. He} 
had volume, certainly, but the direction | 
traveled by profit paralleled the direc- 
tion traveled by volume, only so long as 
the cost of getting the volume also kept 

. the same direetion. f 

We have specialists now concentrating 
on distribution costs studies of a similar 
nature. One on “Analyzing Wholesale 

_,Distribution Costs” is available for the 
asking. It narrates the experience of a 
“wholesale hardware concern. In 1919) 
this concern carried 12,000 items. | 

They reduced their line, after analyz- 
ing the demand for each item, to 6,500 
items. They determined the volume of 
sales necessary to pay a certain. per cent 
of profit over the expenses of serving 
that volume for each of their 1,432. cus- 
tomers. Approximately one-half ‘or 700 
customers’ accounts fell short of their 
quota. Active solicitation of these ac- 
counts were dropped. After a three- 
year test, they found that with a sales | 
territory reduced by one-third and sales | 
volume shrunk one-third their cost of | 
distribution was reduced from 20 per 
cent to 10 per cent of gross sales.and | 
that their dollar volume of net profit or | 

actual surplus in dollars had been in-| 


creased 35 per cent. | 
Automobile .Manufacturer 


Tells Similar Experience 
A general manager of a well-known 
manufacturer of an automobile accessory | 
relates a similar experience. Quoting 
from his story published sometime ago, 
he says: “A few months ago, in the! 
course of a careful analysis of our seli-| 
ing, we made a startling discovery. This| 
was that 97.3 per cent of our total sales | 
volume in dollars was being drawn from | 
exactly 4242 -per cent of the customers | 
and prospects upon whom our salesmen 
were calling. Or, to put it another way, | 
more than 90 pér cent of our sales effort | 
was being invested in a field that yielded | 
us less than 10'per cent of our total sales. | 
“Moreover, and worse yet, the business 
comprising the 2.7 per cent of sales| 
which we got from the 574 per cent| 
of our trade was unprofitable. It came | 
in small orders while that from the 421% | 
r cent was ordered in larger units. | 
e have ascertained that it costs us 
_ $2.98 to pack, ship, bill and collect for 
any order, regardless of its-size. There- 
fore, there was a direct operating loss 
on most of the orders received from the 
5744 per cent to say nothing of the waste 
incurred through having our salesmen 
devote so much of their time and energy 
to this.” 
A survey covering the marketing prac- | 
tices of 104 manufacturing organizations | 
and an analysis of the results was made 
not long ago by a.nongovernmental re- 
search agency. Quoting from an article 
in a marketing publication relating to| 
this survey, we find the following: 


Much Unprofitable 


Merchandise Carried 
“Better than’ 50 per cent of the com-| 
panies studied did not know what part 
each product contributed to net profit. 
Some willingly carried unprofitable mer- 
chandise in their lines because their 
competitor had it in his, because sales- 
men wanted it, or because they thought 
it maintained their prestige. One large 
company, leader in its industry, was 
found to be carrying 34 per cent of the 
items in its line of 412 products at a loss, 
simply because it wanted to maintain ita | 
leadership. These loss items cut down | 
the net profit on the rest of its line more | 
than 32 per cent~a heavy premium to 
pay for leadership. 
, “A furniture firm admitted it was 
' manufacturing 17 different patterns, of | 
' which 12 were not profitable. | 
“A shoe company was discovered with | 
87 numbers in its line, with 19 paying | 
no profit, Among 34 companies ob- 
‘served, only 2 had a five-year plan of 


‘ tion. The remainder were going 
on hunches 























and traditions, considering 





| Commodities Made 


|hold seamen’s pay until completion of 


|vessels of 8,629 
1930 


| listed 


|1929 in which its 2-cent tax was in ef- 








lie ‘ That Profit Depends on Volume 
Called Fallacy by Commerce Specialist 


Careful Consideration of. Returns on Individual Items 
Compared to Sales Costs Is Recommended ° 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





every problem.in relation to itself alone 
and with no consideration of its contri- 
bution to the eventual objective. - 


“Take the instance of 8 competitors 
in a certain field whose combined market- 
ing costs exceeded by 30 per, cent the 
totat sales volume possible of being 
aroused.” 


_ An analysis of the business of what 
is believed to be a typical, or at least 
a representative, wholesale grocery by 
the Department of Commerce revealed 
the fact that although nearly half of all 
its orders were under $10 each, all of 
such orders accounted for only 12 per 
cent of the firm’s total volume of busi- | 
ness and really represented a_ net loss. | 
It is significant that this small and un- | 
profitable business has shown. a steady | 
increase in recent years. For. instance, 
in the case of the particular wholesaler 
studied, orders under $5 in 1927 repre- | 
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sented nearly one-fourth of the total or- 
ders’ received as compared with about | 
one-sixth in 1923, 

The profit-producing business in gen- | 
eral resulted from the orders of $10 or! 
over. These represented 88 per cent of | 
the total volume and accrued a_suffi- 
ciently large profit to offset the losses | 


| incurred in handling smaW orders. 


Study of Individual 


Another study in this series of distri- 
bution cost studies analyzed the business 
of a retail grocer. This analysis revealed | 
that 50 per cent of the business was 
done on 5 of 14 classes of merchandise. 
Twenty-five per cent of the grocer’s 
orders were for amounts less than $1 
and accounted for only 5 per cent of his 
total sales volume while 20 per cent of 
the orders were for $4. or over and 
accounted for $50 per cent of his sales 
volume. : 

A study of individual commodities and 
the part they played in producing profit 
or loss is indicated in the discovery that 
of 16 brands of soap carried, less than 
half of that number of brands accounted 
for 84 per cent of the total soap sales. 
Six different can sizes of peas were 
found. on the shelves, although 75 per | 
cent of the demand was for one par- 
ticular size can. 

Forty-two _items of tea were found 
when only six accounted for nearly 50 | 
per cent of the total tea sales, leaving | 
36 to compete for the remaining 50 per | 
cent. Probably the most sensational ex- | 
ample of multiplicity of slow moving 
brands is that of a canned product 
which totaled in sales volume $70 for a} 
year’s business, yet was carried in no 
less than 11 different brands and 4 dif- 
ferent can sizes, 

In conclusion, may I express the hope | 
that this discussion may be accepted only 
as the medium for provoking thought, 
not as the admonitions of the savior. 


| 
| 








Passage of Proposal 
On Seamen’s Pay Urged | 





Benefits to seamen rather than an-un- 
fair advantage over them would result 
from the passage of the bill (H. R. 6789) 
authorizing masters of vessels to with- 


voyages, according to testimony May 7 
by E. H. Duff, of Washington, D. C., 
representing the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association. Hearings are ‘be- 
ing held by the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine:and: Fisheries. 
Another witriess on May 7 was Capt. 
Wid, Peterson, of San Francisco, Calif., 
representing the . Pacific . American | 
Steamship Association, who said‘ he was | 
formerly a seaman and ‘member: of th 
International Seamen’s Union, and tha 
he believed the majority of seamen fa- 
vored: the bill. Capt. Peterson blamed 
prohibition in the United States for the 
drunkenness: of American seamen in for- 
eign ports. Andrew Furuseth, president 
of the International’.Seamen’s “Union; 








took part in the: questioning of Capt. |: 


Peterson. 


Hearings are to be continued May 8. 
Sr 


Private Shipbuilding Shows; 
Slight Decline on April 1 


On Apr. 1, 1930, American. shipyards 
were building or under contract to build 
for private shipowners 196 steel vessels 
of 316,026 grdss tons compared with 203 
steel vessels of 332,256 gross tons on 
Mar. 1, 1930, according to the Bureau 
of Navigation, Department of Commerce. 

There were 31 wood vessels of 10,794 | 
gross tons building or under contract to | 
build for private shipowners during the 
same period compared with 25 wood 
oss tons on Mar. 1, 





| 
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(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Uniform System Sought 
In Gasoline Tax Collection | 





[Continued from Page 1.1 | 
ed its collection cost at $145,825. | 
California collected $34,192,087 at an ex- 
pense of $8,556, according to the tabu- 
lations. 

‘The State of New York realized ‘$19,- 
087,392 during the last eight months of 


fect and reported that its collection cost 
as charged to the State general fund 
was $24,504. The State of New Mexico 
listed a collection cost of $45,795 for its 
income of $2,289,767 during the year 


from its 5-cent tax. 
_ The total accruing from gasoline taxes 
in the United States last year was $431,- 
636,454. Of this amount, the records | 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just. made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 


as follows: 


No. '23209,Sub.-No. 5.—The Banana Sup- 


ompany, of Salt Lake« City, Utah, v. 
Sroaereer Fiectric Railroad et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on, imported ship- 
ments. of bananas, 1n straight carloads, 
from. San Francisco and . other California 
points to Salt Lake City. _Ask for cease 
and desist order, the seatistmast of just 

sonable rates and repa % 
pnd rennet Mathes & Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., v. Minneapolis-& St..Louis Rail- 
road et al. Against-a rate of 64 cents per 
100 pounds on carload” shipments of old 
moss and hair from, Minnea 
Louis as unjust and unreasonable to extent 


y ded 32% cents. Reparation. 
tae, oga86.— Jackson Traffic Bureau, of 
Jackson, Miss., for the Lawrence Construc- 


i ‘9. vy. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
besa! em a rate@of 72 cents per 
hundredweight on shipments of steel forms 
for concrete, construction, from Blawnox, 
Pa., to Arlington, Tenn.; as unjust and un- 


eee 


show expenditures ‘of $778,178, excluding 
those States which pay collection costs 
from other funds, ‘and “several States 
which gave no reports on this item. 
Gasoline taxes in the various States 
during 1929 ranged from 2 cents to 6 
cents per gallon, 19 States collecting 4 
cents, 10 States levying a 8-cent tax, 
8 States charging 5 cents, 7 States and 
the District of Columbia fixing a 2-cent 
premium, 3 States collecting 6 cents, 
and 1 State (Utah) charging 3% cents. 
The quantity of gasoline taxed and 
used by motor vehicles during the year 


totaled 13,400,180,062 gallons, excluding | 


first seven months of the year prior 
ae 0 eae of the Illinois State 
tax and the first four months before 
the New York State tax went into effect. 
The approximate grand total of gas- 
oline consumed by motor vehicles, allow- 
mated consumption in Illinois 
and New York during the months when 
no tax was assessed, is estimated by 
the Bureau at 14,177,420,000 gallons. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


polis and St. | ond unreasonable to the extent they ex- 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 





reasonable to the extent they exceeded a 
lawfuNy published rate of. 56% cents. 
Reparation. 

No. 23387.—Nixon & Phillips, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., v. Alabama & Vicksburg Rail- 
way et al. Against a rate of 84 cents per 
100 pounds on carléad shipments of con- 
tractors’ outfit from Fayette, Ala., to Jack- 
son, Miss., as unjust, unreasonable and in 
violation of the fourth section to the ex- 
tent it exceeded the rate of 47.5 cents con- 
temporanéously in effect to Birmingham. 
Cease and desist order, and reparation. 

No. 23388.—Chapin Cedar Company of 
Spokane, Wash., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Against rates on 
cedar poles, in single carloads, from Chapin, 
Idaho, to points in California, as unjust 


ceeded by 3 cents per 100-pound rates on 
fir timber. Cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of just and reasonable® rates. 

No. 2338.—Hill, Hubbell & Company of 
San Francisco, Calif., v. Atchison, ‘Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Against the 
application of rates on basis of third class 
on shipments of pipe line coating, from 
Tulsa, Okla:, to points in Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma as unjust, unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial in so far as the rate 
charged exceeds that applicable on high- 
grade paints. Ask cease and desist order, 
the establishment of classification rating 
for less-than-carload shipments and repara- 


tion. 

No. 23390.—O’Brien Bros., Inc., of Shreve- 
port, La., and San Antonio, Tex., v. Illinois 
Central Railroad et al. Against a rate of 
61 cents on oil-well machinery and of 44 
cents on second-hand pipe, from Sarepta, 
La., to Carey, Miss., as unjust and unrea- 
sonable. Ask for cease and desist order, 
and reparation. 

No, 23391.—American Sumartra Tobacco 
Corporation, of Amsterdam, Ga., v. Clyde 
Steamship Co. et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on shipments of grass fiber or 
tobacco packing mats, from New York to 
Quincy, Fla., as unjust and unreasonable. 
Reparation. 

No. 23391, Sub. No. 1.—Max Wedeles To- 
bacco Co,, Quincy, Fla., and Atlanta, Ga; 
v. Clyde Steamship Co, et al. Unjust’ and 
unreasonable rates on grass fiber or tobacco 
packing mats from New York to buiney, 
Fla. Reparation. \ 

No. 28392:—Nebraska Brick & Tile Manu- 





facturers Association, of Lincoln, Nebr., 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Paul, Minneapolis & 


Omaha Ry. Oregon-Washington R: R. & Nqtisttion Co. ‘ 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on carload 
shipments of brick and articles taking brick 
rates from Nebraska manufacturing points 
to destination in northeastern Colorado 
and eastern Wyoming. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparetion. 

No. 23393.—Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe -Railway et al. Against a rate 
of $2 per hundredweight on straight and 
$3 per hundredweight on mixed carloads 
of bakery _products, from Kansas. City to 
Phoenix, and Tucson, Ariz., as unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of a rate of $2 
on mixed carload and a minimum of 36,000 | 
pounds. 

No. 23394.—O. F. Weber & Company of 
San Francisco, Calif., v. Western Pacific 
Railroad et al. Against rate of $2.40 per 
100 pounds on shipment of ‘folding chairs, 
folded flat, from Port Washington,. Wis., 
to San Francisco as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent exceeded a published 
rate of $1.40, Reparation. 

No. 23395.—National Carbide Sales Cor- 
poration of New York City v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. -Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on shipments of 
calcium carbide from Keokuk, Iowa, to 
points in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Texas to the extent 
they exceeded, as a maximum, 35 per cent 
of the first-class rates prescribed in Docket 
13585 and related cases. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of reason- 
able and just rates and reparation. 

No. 23396.—Western Shade Cloth Co. of 


a 











Chicago, Ill., v. Columbia Newberry & 
Laurens Raiiroad et al. Against carload 
and less-than-carload rates and charges on 
shipments of cotton fabrics to be used in 
the manufacture of shade cloth and other 
commodities, from Goldville, S. C., to Chi- 
cago, shipped in rolls, covered with burlap 
or in bales, burlapped and bound -with steel 
strapping, for transportation similar to 
edtton piece goods in the original piece, as 
unjust and unreasonable. Cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No. 23397.—Frank Brenner, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., et al. v. Atlantic & Yadkin 
Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on shipments of serap iron, having 
value for remelting purposes only, from 
Burlington, Gibsonville, Greensboro, New 
River, Hillsboro, and Reidsville, N. C., to 
Ashland, Ky., and between other North 
Carolina and Kentucky points. Ask for 
cease and, desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion, ’ 

No. 23398.—Medusa Portland Cement Co., 
of York, Pa., and Cleveland, Ohio, v. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad et al. Against rates on 
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Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. 


March 8 Months March onths March 3 Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 19301929 1930 1929 

Freight revenue 1080 9 1,965072 ° 4,804,195 4,617,178 | 1,611,263 1,894,413 4,662,543 5,215,714| 2,226,989 2,558,338 6,624,738 7,683,280 
Passenger reveue iitt 1808700 11359'029 797-828" 1,023,588 | "174,006 "238,555 555,112 714,888] 231,450 | 309,200 724,177 + 917,598 
Total ener. fee ee. 9 ate) 9.095'561 6,140,639 6,136,557] 1,977,157 2,346,122. 5,779,823 6,515,427| 2,650,768. 3,079,673 » 7,898,821 9,113,399 
Maintonance of way. 7g tge ter 428 | «649.776 «753,494 431,085 506,975 952,005 1,119,008] 393,416 525,034 934,282 1,181,391 
Maintenance of caupment.. 416°238- 396057 1,187,198 1,152,404] 316,065 424,592 937,329 1,127)806| 469,115 489,176 1,384,070 © 1,410,115 
Transportation lnomcc’.: — gaw'o 943183 2.794994 3,007,910| 758,163. 912,086 2,415,471 2,700,218] 805,784 891,261 2,512,925 2,696,026 
Total popenece ine er nee: 1 oerege 4730627 5,044,975 ~* 5,303,597| 1,714,302 2,080,534 4,964,864 5,628,401] 1,882,856 2,134,924 5,471,624 5,939,481 
Nee fee rearing other.-+ 1,658,587 1134934 1,095,664 832,960] 2,262,855 265,588 814,459. 887,026] 767,907 944,749 2,427,197 8,178,918 
Net from railn a Tose 10849 "328,507 980,159] "188,975 291,114 875,647 © §90,000| 284,172 280,106. BBT,E60 855,516 

, Pts Paha shes 08g * ¢ 1071 27 ¢ ‘ ¢ a ‘ 6 § 4 
Uncollectible t Rev ete..6 REE soo 765,086 «= 01,974| 73,797 64,111 238,518 + 296,444| 483,503 664,198 1,539,186 2,319,664 
ee eae ae FiO oe 186 «538142 —-B2A,GYS| 11.198 *46.370 30.583’ 44.275} 397811 589,859 1,286,078 2,128,948 
Aver miles eperated 1. Pagee3 1,746.53 ©—«1,746.53 —1,746,53| 2,364.95 2865.01 2,364.95 2,365.01| 2,638.65 2,539.07 2,638.65 2,589.05 
Operating ratio .........0 82.6 82.2 86.4 86.7 88.7 85.9 86.4 71.0 69.3 69.3 65.2 
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v. Chicago & North Western Railway et al. | gypsum rock from New Brighton, N. Y., to 


York, Pa., as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for cease and desist order, and repara- 
tion. 

No. 23399.—The Western Ohio Railway & 
Power Corporation et al., of Findlay, Ohio, 
v. Cincinnati & Lake Erie Railroad et al. 
Against changes in joint elass rates, routes; 
practices, and exceptions as resulting in 
prejudice and disadvantage as compared 
with other practicable through routes and 
rates. » Ask for cease and desist order, 
from putting in effect rates published in 
supplements 9, 10 and 11 to joint freight 
tariff 25-A, I. C. C. No, 37 and the con- 
tinuance in effect of joint freight tariff 
No. 25-A, I. C. C. No. 37 and supplement 8. 

No. 23399, Sub. No. 1.—Western Ohio 
Railway & Power Corporation et al. of 
Findlay, Ohio, v. Cincinnati & Lake Erie 
Railroad et al. Against proposed changes 
from a tariff on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as joint commodity 
tariff, I. C C. B-242, which became effec- 
tive May 15, 1927, governing joint commod- 
ity rates, routes, practices and exceptions 
on freight shipped between Detroit and 
Cincinnati, as tending to result in rates 
which would be discriminatory, destructive 
of all competition, and resulting in rates 
which were unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for the suspension of the proposed rates. 

No. 23401.—The Southern Traffic Associa- 
tion of Knoxville, Tenn., v. Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Coast Railroad et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on shipments of 
vegetables, cranberries, peaches and celery, 
from points in Michigan, West Virginia, 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Georgia to various destinations in Alabama, 
Tennessee, Georgi.,. North. Carolina, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, and unduly preferen- 
tial to the ettent that the rates from south- 
western and California producing points 
are on a lower basis. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation of $2,500. 

No. 23402.—Eternit, Inc., of New Orleans 
and St. Louis v. New Orleans & North- 
eastern Railroad et al. 


hatd, asbestos shingles and nails, in mixed 
carload shipments from New Orleans to 
Palm Beach, Fla., as 
sonable to the extent that they exceede 
$3.20 per net ton. 
Reparation. 


No. 23403.—Arbuthnot Oil Co., 


the extent it exceeded 16 cents. 
tion. ‘ 

No. 23404,—-International Printin 
men & Assistants of Rogersville, 


New York Central Railroad et al. As 


cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation 
in connection with shipments of cement 
plaster, Rogersville, Tenn., to New York 


City. 
No. 


& Santa Fe Railway et al. 


switchin 
Pecos, Tex., as resultin 

are unjust, sunreasonable 
tory, also unlawful. 


sonable, and reparation. 


No. 23406.—Alpena Leather Company, 


Alpena, Mich., v. Detroit & Mackinac Rail- 
Against the application of a 
rate of 32 cents per 100 pounds on _ship- 


way et al. 


ments of hide trimmings, Alpena, Mich.. 


to Chicago, Ill, as unreasonable to Ee 
s 
cease and desist order, the ‘establishment - 


extent it exceeds a rate of 28 cents. 


ke 


Aviation © 


Against a rate of 
34 cents per 100 pounds on shipments of 


unjust and unrea- 


Cease and desist order. 


Picher, 
Okla., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad, Against 
a rate of 21 cents per 100 pounds on ship-, 
ments of* gasoline, Coffeeville, Kans., to 
Joplin, Mo., as unjust and unreasonable to 
Repara- 


Press- 


pan, = them, between 5,000 and 7,000 commer- 


23405.—Texas-Louisiana Power Co. 
et al. of Fort Worth, Tex., v. Panhandle 
Against the 
assessment of and failure to absorb,a 
switching charge of $5.25 per car for 
movement to industry tracks at 
in charges which 
and discrimina- 
Ask for the establish- 
ment of provisions for the absorption of 
such charges, and such other provisions 
as the Commission may deem just and rea- 


Mail-carrying Called 
Chief Source of Gain 
In Air Transportation 





j|Major Young Doubts 


Whether Passenger Traf- 
fic Is Profitable, But. Sees 
Hope for Development 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
schedule, but things took place so rapidly 
and the interval was so short that it 
could not be’put into effect, and all of the’ 


equipment they needed was not available. 
However, we will sdy a year ago, there 
Was undertaken in a substantial, organ- 
ized way the establisk:ment of services 
for bevy transportation of passengers 
through the air. That has now become 
one of the important phases of air trans- 
portation, and will’ continue to become 
more important as time goes on and as 
development takes place and the services © 
demonstrate themselves to’ the people 
who travel. 


I do not think any one of these trans- 
port companies is making any money in 
the transportation of passengers exclu, 
sively. Asa matter of fact, I think they 
are all losing substantially. I think 
most of them realize, however, that it is 
a period which they must go through in 
order to demonstrate the service to a 
sufficient number of travelers in the 
United States who will use it and give 
them some returns on their investment. 

The Department of Commerce, through, 
jthe.air commerce act, was given the re 
sponsibility of developing the airways of 
the country. It meant that the Depart- 
ment took over from the Post Office De- 
partment the transcontinental route 
which had existed at the time the. Post 
Office Department ceased to operate its 
own aircraft, and to proceed with the 
establishment, of such other airways sys- 
tems as circumstances indicated. At the 
present time there are, roughly, more 
than 13,000 miles of airways which have 
been, or are being, equipped with various 
aids to air navigation, such as interme- 
diate fields, suitably spaced beacon 
lights, radio communication, weather 
service, and the necessary personnel for 
maintenance and service. 

Ultimate Program Uncertain 

There should started by July 1 
approximately 2,000 additional miles, 
which will make a total of 15,000 miles of 
established and equipped airways of the 
— Government in the United 

ates. : 


The ultimate program of airways is 
somewhat uncertain, but we have’ at- 
tempted to estimate what might be con- 
sidered in something like an additional 
10,000 or 12,000 miles other than what is 
|now planned and laid out. There will 
|doubtless be other airways established. 
| Whether or not they will be a Federal 
Government function or a State under- 
taking with or without Federal aid is 
something that only the legislation 
itself will decide if Congress is called 
upon for decision of some kind ‘in 
matter. ’ 

In any case, it presents a very sub- 
stantial picture, one that. does not exist 
elsewhere in the world. I am. speaking 
of the airways system. It is one which 
the representatives of air transport. or- 
ganizations in other countries come here 
to see and marvel at, because our air 
transport operators in the United States 
covering roughly 90,000 scheduled miles 
every day, fly easily one-quarter of tha 
by: night on schedule. _ That is some- 
thing what is not done any place else; 
and they are able to maintain schedules 
throughout a yearly average of well 
above 90 per cent. , 


There are, in round numbers, 7,000 
licensed airplanes engaged in operation, 
commercial and otherwise, in the United 
States, and there are some 2,500 air- 
planes of which we have a record that 
are identified only, meaning that they 
are not licensed, but are displaying iden- 
tification numbers assigned by: the De- 
partment. The reason they are not li- 
censed is because there are some States 
which do not have regular laws, and in 
which both unlicensed airplanes and pi- 
lots may operate. There are now 35 air 
transport companies covering the 90,000 
miles of schedule. 


Output of Sixty Makers Approved. 


Our estimate on the investment in air 
transportation organizations—and ™ by 
that I mean all phases of it other than 
the miscellaneous lines—have run as 
high as $50,000,000. - I think that is 
somewhat optimistic. 

I think that this group of civilian 
pilots in the United States is one. of 
the important factors which sis ‘given 
consideration by any foreign government 
in contemplating the preparations that 
the United States have made in the mat- 
ter of defense. 

rd 
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During the last three years the 
partment of Commerce has approved the 
product of some 60 airplane manufac- 
turers, which means that that number of 
manufacturers have been supplying what- 
ever the demand has been for licensed 
aircraft or aircraft subject to licensing 
by the department. Some of the re- 
mainder are in the process of obtainin 
approval, will obtain it, and will become 
a part of the production picture. Some 
of those. already approved may or may 
not continue in a substantial way. The 
situation is resolving itself into a posi- 
tion where there are evidently going to 
be a somewhat limited number of air- 
craft producers who will have sur- 
rounded themselves with ample knowl- 
edge and ability for producing, and who 
will continue to improve their product 
in accordance with the unfailing law of 
competition and in accordance with the 
demands of a market that is getting rap- 
idly intelligent. 

Basing it purely on an estimate, it 
seems that the ‘total number of approved 
manufacturers, of which I said there were 
approximately 60, might produce dur- 
ing the year, if there were a demand for 


airplanes, The same could not 

for military types of airplanes, 
because the average setbatevelat pro- 
ducer, unless he has had the specifications 
‘and some experience in the production 
of military type airplanes, could not im- 
mediately turn to that type of produetion. 


cial ty 
be sai 





of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 23407.—Wolverine Fruit & ‘Produce 
Exchange, Lansing, Mich., et al. Against 
classification ratings on carload shipments 
of.grapes from Michigan to points.in.cen- ° 
tral freight association, trunk line, official 
and western classification territories as re- 
sulting in rates and charges which are 
unduly discriminatory and ‘subject com- 
plainants and other shippers of rates to 
undue and unreasonable prejudice and dis- 
advantage. Ask for cease and qoutes S ¥, 
the establishment of reasonable an 
rates and such other and further order @r 
orders as the Commission may deem re&- 
sonable and necessary. ¢ 
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Power Concern Said 


To Have ‘Watered’ 


Assets in Valuation 





Examiner of Trade Commis- 
‘sion Testifies as to Write- 
up of Stock of Electric 
Power & Light Co. 


Characterizing as “nothing more than 
‘water’.” a part of the write-up of $42,- 
$41,947 in valuation of assets acquired 
by the Electric Power & Light Co. at 
its organization, Kenneth A. Miller, ex- 
aminer for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, ,continued his testimony May 7 in 
the Commission’s- investigation of pub- 
lic utilities. 

The word “water” had not previously 
been used at the hearings in. the inquiry. 
Mr. Miller had testified the previous day 
on the details of the write-ups in value of 
securities acquired by Electric Power & 
Light and in costs of organization of the 
company. It was the write-up in organ- 
ization expenses which he declared to be 
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Public , 
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Utilities 


\ 
I. C. .C. Hears Arguments 
Passengers in Met 


All major railroads serving the New 
York metropolitan district will be forced 
to institute. bus transfer services for 
passenger traffic from and to their re- 
spective termini at no additional charge, 
in the event the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approves tariffs‘now under 
suspension, wherein the Pennsylvania 
Railroad proposes such service. 

This statement was made on May 7 
during oral arguments before Division 
5 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion relative to the proposed Pennsyl- 
vania tariffs, by counsel for the. New 
York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western rail- 
roads, : 

The tariffs provide for the transfer 
of passengers by bus, at no ‘additional 
charge, from the Pennsylvania Terminal 
in Manhattan to destinations through- 
out the Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, 
and Brooklyn, and from and to the road’s 
Newark (N. J.) station and from des- 
tinations in Newark. 


“water.” — : Ay The Pennsylvania’s action, Henry 

The write-up in organization expenses,/ Wolf Bikle, counsel for the Penn- 
Mr. Miller testified, was $720,000. He de-| sylvania, stated was taken purely 
clared there was no justification for thej,, 4 competitive move against the 


addition of this amount to the organiga- 
tion expenses. / 


Make-up of Boards Described , 
Mr. Miller reviewed the make-up of the 
boards of directors which held office in 
the early days of the existence of Elec- 
tric Power & Light and of the Utah 
Securities Corporations. 


He said the organization of Electric} 


Power & Light by the Electric Bond & 
Share Co, enabled Bond & Share to 
release $26,010,442 of cash which it had 
invested in properties taken over by 
Electric Power & Light, without impair- 
ing Bond & Share’s control over the 
properties. The transaction also showed 
a profit ef $4,703,735 to Bond & Share 
on $21,023,789 of assets transferred in 
the deal. . 


Control Is Shown. 


Mr. Miller then explained how Bond & 
Share controls Electric Power & Light 
although the former holds less than one- 
fourth of the stock of the latter. The 
personnel of Bond & Share does all the 
office work for Electric Power & Light, 
he said, and 11 of the 15 directors of 
Electric Power & Light are associated 
with Bond & Share. 


The directors of Electric Power & 
Light have authority to issue any 
amount of stock to anyone under any 
terms, Mr. Miller said, so that Bond & 
Share could have stock issued to it in 
sufficient amount to give it a majority 
if its control ever were threatened. 

Robert E. Healy, chiefcounsel for the 
Commission, asked if these provisions 
are not ‘common among companies hay- 
ing no-par-value stock, and Mr. Miller 
said he did not know. Mr. Healy said 

believed an effort should be made to 
certain if this is common practice 
in other industries. 


Explains Methods 


B. & O.’s bus services at New -York 


;and Newark, and is considered by the 


Pennsylvania as inexpedient and costly, 
but necessary in View of the B. & O. 
service. 


Operation Is Asked 
If Competition Continues 


Mr. Bikle told the Commission that the 
competition of the Baltimore & Ohio 
has become a serious matter. If the 
B. & O: is allowed to transfer its pas- 
sengers to and from its Jersey City sta- 
tion and points throughout New York 


points in its tariffs, the Pennsylvania 
should be permitted to operate the serv- 
ice which it proposes ih ite tariffs, said 
Mr. Bikle. 

He. said that the B. & O. has consist- 
ently persisted in dropping passengers 
en route to its so-called “off-track” sta- 


those routes from time to time to meet 


delivery of freight, and “I hardly think 
that the Commission would hold it per- 
missible with respect to freight.” 

During conferences between high offi- 
cials of the railroads involved, the B, & 


missible to make hauls to any point in 
New York City where the hauls did not 
exceed the distance of the hauls to the 
so-called off-track stations specified in 
its tariffs, said Mr. —. 

Later, in a letter to President Atter- 
| bury of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Dan- 
iel Willard, president of the’ B, & O., 
declared that George H. Shriver, vice 
president of the B. & O., went further 
in that statement than he (Mr. Willard) 
would have been inclined to go, and 
served notice on the other carriers that 
|sueh agreements were cancelled, it was 





Mr. Méller explained the methods by 
which ‘he computed the values of the 
various stocks transferred at the or- 
ganization of Electric Power & Light. 

Turning to the organization of the 
Jtah Power & Light Co., a subsidiary 
4: Electric Power & Light, he said the 
former company was organized in 1912 
to take over properties from the Utah 
Securities Corporation. The records of 
the Utah Securities Corporation were 
withheld from the Commission, he said, 
so that the book value of the properties 
transferred could not be determined. 
The properties were the same, \how- 
ever, that had been purchased by Bond 
& Share for $6,433,118, he said. They 
were written on the books of the Utah 
Power & Light Co., at about $30,000,000. 
He then summarized the earnings of 
Utah Power & Light for 1928. : 
Mr. Miller then reviewed the capitali- 
zatiors of Electric Power & Light. 

Mr. Miller described the extent of 
service, capitalization, and earnings of 
the Dallas Power & Light Co. and. the 
Dallas Railway & Terminal Co., two 
other subsidiaries of Electric Power & 
Light. 

Earnings of Dallas Power & Light 
have increased steadily under control of 
Electric Power & Light, he said, while 
those of the electric railway company 
have shown only a small increase. 

The hearing was adjourned until 10 a. 
m. May 8. 


Flood Control ian 
Termed Inadequate 


~ 








New Orleans Engineer Favors 
Caernarvon Spillway 





John Klorer, former city commissioner 


pointed out. 


No Objection Voiced 
| To Regular Routes 


Mr. Bikle construed this to mean that 
the situation is now wide open, and that 
the B. & O. feels that it can deliver pas- 
sengers at any point within the Metro- 
politan District. He said that the B. & O. 
has gone so far as to take a group of 
passengers to a hotel and then transfer 
them to ball grounds or other point of 
destination; constituting a stop. en route. 

The Pennsylvania attorney declared 
that he had no objection at this time to 
the regular routes and stations of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad specified in 
its tariffs, “but if the multipli¢éation of 
these so-called. stations continues, I can- 
not tell how long we can keep frém at- 
facking them.” e said the present ob- 
jection of his road is directed solely at 
the B. & O’s practices of changing its 
routes and dropping off and taking on 
oer at points not specified in its 

ariffs. 


more & Ohio Railroad, stated that his 


proceedings, nor interpose any objection 
to the proposed Pennsylvania tariffs, but 
was before the Commission purely- on 
jurisdictional grounds. 

Mr. Webber said that the present case 
is simply an ordinary investigation and 
suspension case, and could not. involve 
any question of Baltimore & Ohio prac- 
tices. ~ 
However, declared the B. & O. attor- 
ney, his road will make no objectien to 
an investigation of its activities by the 
Commission if such an investigation is 
deemed necessary. “If there is any ques- 
tion as to legality as far as the B. & O.’s 
practices are concerned,” he said, ‘that 
road is willing to cooperate in such an 


"| investigation.” 


Mr. Webber told the Commission that 





of New Orleans, La., recently appointed 
engineer for the ew Orleans levee 
board, told the House Committee on 
Flod Control, on May 7, that the pro- 
jected Bonnet Carre spillway now un- 
der construction above New Orleans 
will not afford the protection of that 
city against floods which are contem- 
plated by Army Engineers. 

He said that unless the Caernarvon 
spillway below the city recommended by 
the Mississippi River Commission but 
rejected by Maj. Gen. Jadwin in his flood- 
control plan, is adopted as an amend- 
ment to the present proposal, New Or- 
leans will be in danger of another flood 
equal to that in 1927. 

Mr. Klorer suggested that the 1928 
flood control aet be amended t») provide 
for the construction of the Caernarvon 
spillway followin’: the first substantial 
rise of the river height after the com- 
pletion of the Bonnet Carre project. He 
said that if the flood stage at New 
Orleans at that time exceeds the expecta- 
tion of the Army Engineers, they should 
then be directed to\begin construction of 
the lower project. He said he believed 
tke facts would prove the insufficiency of 
the upper spillway for the complete pro- 
tection of New Orleans. 

Payment by the Government for all 
levee rights of way along the Mississippi 
River connected with flood control work, 
as provided in a bill (H. R. 11548), was 
urged by Senator Ransdell (Dem.) of 
Louisiana, testifying before the Commit- 
tee. 
Mr. Ransdell said that payment by 
local contribution is a burden beyond 
the ¢apacity of the people along the 
viver, who for. years, he said, have been 
foted to pay much more than they can 
ulidrd in an-effort to bring about flood 
ci@frol. He said the present method of 
i ment is resulting in “piecemeal” 
evee construction because the residents 
cannot afford to donate the land. 


As bis 


the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad would 
file tariffs covering all points of destina- 
tion and origin of passengers if the 
Commission so desires. He said that he 
had not thought such action necessary 
relative to the extension of the B. & 
O.’s lines in “Greater New York.” The 
rail rates to New York, he explained, 
were intended to cover all points of desti- 
nation in Greater New York, including 
Brooklyn. 


Delivery of Passengers 


By Any Means Claimed 
_ “The Baltimore & Ohio is not perform- 
ing a ‘free service’ in any sense,” con- 
tended the B.'& O. attorney. “We have 
the right to deliver passengers in New 
York by any means, and the passenger 
has the right to be delivered.in New 
York at stations whether such stations 
are in the tariff or not,” he declared. 

Commissioner Porter asked Mr. Web- 
ber if it was his contention that the B. 
& O. can deliver passengers at any point 
in New York “as it pleases.” Mr. Web- 
ber replied in the affirmative. 

“Your impression is, then,” interjected 
Commissioner Lewis, “that you can go 
into the taxicab business in New York 
as a part of your rate?” 

“We can deliver by any means,” re- 
plied Mr. Webber. 

In conclusion; Mr. Webber declared 
“ the Pennsylvania, by what it proposes 
to do, has fully justified what we are 
doing.” 

C. A. Halpin, of the New York Central, 
renewed the plea of that road that the 
Commission institute an investigation 
of the practices 4f the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. He pointed out that such prac- 
tices, if countenanced, will seriously ef- 
fect passenger revenues, and will spread 
| from city to city. 

“If the Pennsylvania’s tariffs are ap- 
proved .by this Commission,” said. Mr, 

alpin, “the New York Central-will fol- 
low close behind.” He held that the 
\ =~ - 
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| that in some of the instances cited by the 


City without mentioning many of those | yithout tariff authority. 


the convenience of its passengers. Such | e 


a service, explained the Pennsylvania | countered with the notice that such facts 
attorney, is similar to the store-door| were not a part of the record. 


C. R, Webber, on behalf of the Balti- |: 


company did not intervene in the present. 
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competition, which the Pennsylvania 
claims is justification of its proposed) 
tariffs, is not sufficient to necessitate 
such a_ service. “The Pennsylvania, 
with passenger revenues of more than 
$150,000,000 a year, cannot justify its 
position. in regard to the extent of the 
ar of the B. & O.’s bervice,” he 
said. 


Counsel of Other Roads 
Support Arguments 


Counsel. representing the Erie and 
Delaware, Lackawanfla & Western rail- 
roads suppcrted the arguments on be- 
half of the New York Central. It was 
said that these roads had ignored. the 
competition caused by the B. & O.’s bus 
services, but that if the Pennsylvania is 
permitted to inaugurate such a service, 
they will be forced to do likewise in 
order to meet the keen competition re- 
sulting from such operations. 

The Erie attorney declared that the 
B. & O. should be forced to specify all 
its stations in tariffs filed with the Com- 
mission and adhere to them. > 

Commissioner Porter asked: “If that 
isn’t done dees it not leave the door wide 
open for all kinds of discrimination be- 
tween passengers even within the City 
of New York?” The answer was in the 
affirmative. 

Some discussion arase .between coun- 
sel for the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio roads. Mr. Webber declared 


Pennsylvania where the B. & O. had car- 
ried passengers far beyond its indicated 
routes, the passengers had paid for such 
extra distance. 

Mr. Bikle charged that this was an 
open violation of the law, in that the 
B charged for transportation 


Mr. Webber replied that that impres- 
sion was erroneous—that the passengers 
had paid the bus lines for service beyond 
the B. & O. routes, and not the railroad 
itself, | 

“But the bus lines are incorporated 
asa part of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 





tions in Manhattan, and has also changed | road,” said Mr. Bikle. 


Mr. Webber said that they were in- 
rporated separately, and Mr. Bikle 


Case Is Submitted 
For Final Decision 
Following this interchange of argu- 


O. explained that it considered it per-| ments, the case was submitted for final 


decision ‘of the- Commission. 

The Pennsylvania tariffs were sus- 
pended by the Commission pending an in- 
| vestigation, shortly after their receipt, 
| when the New York Central, Erie, and 
; Lackawanna roads protested that they 
= unduly preferential and unreason- 
able. 

In its brief in the case, the Pennsyl- 
vania took the position that “if the 
Baltimore & Ohio can accord the service 
which it does without a tariff, the ques- 
tion at once arises whether a finding by 
the Commission that the Pennsylvania’s 
tariff 
leave the railroad free to establish the’ 
| service anyhow, unless such conclusion is 
based on the principle that the service 
of the Baltimore & Ohio is unlawful.” 

The Pennsylvania’s position is summed 
up in the following language: 

“Clearly the evidence given fs relevant 
as showing the competitive necessity for 
the tariff which is here under suspen- 
sion. So long as that competition exists 
without question on the part of the Com- 
mission, it seems obvious that there is 
no basis for condemning the tariff of the 
Pennsylvania, the only purpose of which 
is to meet the situation engendered by 
a competition of the Baltimore & 

io.” 











State Regulation 
—of— . 


Public Utiliti 


North Dakota 
| Although the board of railroad commis- 

sioners expressed the opinion that the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for a 
long period has been furnishing efficient 
and adequate telephone service to its sub- 
scribers in Lansford and vicinity, because 
the company has been ordered. by the city 
authorities to cease and desist from using 
the streets and to discontinue operation 
because its franchise has expired the board 
has granted a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to the First Farmers Telephone 
Association to construct and operate a sys- 
tem in Lansford. 

Ohio 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co, has 
been authorized by the public utilities com- 
mission to issue 851,490 shares of commo 
stéck of a declared value of $20 a share. 
The proceeds of $17,029,800 are to be used 
to reimburse the company’s treasury for 
expenditures claimed to have been made in 


es 








the five years preceding Mar. 
amounting to $25,523,689. 

Truckmen hired by cooperative pro- 
ducers’ associations who restrict their serv- 
ices to actual members of the association 
are not common carriers and are not sub- 
ject to regulation by the public utilities 
cgmmission, according to an order issued 
by a majority of the commission. The 
truckmen should not be permitted, how- 
ever, through their own acts to add to the 
membership of the organizations by the 
mere act of hauling produce for persons 
not theretofore members, it was provided. 
The order was signed by Chairaran Frank 
W. Geiger and Commissioner John W. 
Bricker. Commissioner William: Klinger 
dissented. 
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Oregon 
Following investigations on its own mo- 
tion, the public service commission has or- 
dered new schedules of rates for the Yam- 
hill Electric Co., Young Electric Co., and 


Molalla Electric Co, cod 
Pennsylvania 
A complaint against the Philadelphia 


Suburban Counties Gas & Electric Co, has 
been dismissed by the public service com- 

ission on the ground that the commis- 
Gion has no jurisdiction to adjudicate con- 
tractual rights. The complaint alleged 
that the company had failed to refund to 
the complainants, as provided in a con- 
tract, moneys paid by them toward the 
erection of an electric line to serve their 
residences, 

A complaint by subscribers of the Citi- 
zens Mutual Telephone Co. seeking to com- 
el that company and the Tioga Gounty 
ell Telephone Co. to permit an inter- 
change of messages between subscribers 
of the two companies has been dismissed 
by the public service commission on the 
ground that no public necessity exists for 
such connection and that the powers and 
duties of the commission do not extend to 
the particular situation presented. 


ta 
Contracts between the Utah Power 


& 
Light, Co. and the municipalities of 
Brigham City and Hyrum City for the 


exchange of electrical energy have been 

approved by the public utilities commission, 
ashington 

The department of public works has au- 


thority td regulate rates on toll bridges 
on any State highway, but a toll bric 
\ : ; \ 4 EN Aad , 
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should be cancelled would not | 
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Sea Communications 





Commission Announces De-| 
cisions and Schedules 
Hearings on Other Pend-; 
ing Applications | 





Liéenses held by the Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America to maintain radio 
communications from eight points along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts were re- 
newed, by the Federal Radio Commission 
in decisions made public May 5. The 
Commission also made public decisions 
on other pending cases as follows: 

Applications granted: 

WORC, Alfred Frank Kleindienst, Wor- 
cester, Mass., granted unlimited time (now 
has one-half time) on 1,200 ke. with 100 w. 

KFJY, ¢. S. Tunwall, Riverdale, Iowa, | 
construction permit to move transmitter 
and studio. 

KLP, Uganik Fisheries, Inc., Uganik Bay, 
Alaska, granted consent to voluntary as- 
signment of license to Radiomarine Corp. 
of America. 

WMH, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Baltimore, Md., granted renewal of license, 





500 ke., 750 w. (now has 285, 143, 418, 
500 ke.). 
WNDA, City of Miami, Miami, Fla., 


granted license, 2,452 ke., 100 w., intermit- 
tent 24 hours per day. . 

KHQ, Louis Wasmer, Inc., Spokane, 
Wash., granted special authority to operate 
station for period of 10 days. 

KUU, R. R.. Farish, Seattle, Wash., 
granted special authority to operate sta- 
tion at Steamboat Bay, for term not ex- 
ceeding 30 days pending receipt of license 
application. p 
, SC, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Tuckerton, N. J., granted renewal of li- 
cense. on same frequencies shown under 
preseht assignment but in addition the 
frequency 8,390 ke.; WCM, Chatham, Mass., 
renewal of license granted, calling 500 kc., 
working 406 kc., 750. w.; WNY, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., renewal of license granted, calling | 
143 and 500 ke., working 135 and 442 kc., | 
1 kw.; KPH, Bolinas, Calif., (1) renéwal of 
license, calling 143, 500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,- 
580-and 22,100 ke.; working 126, 136, 436, 
6,440, 8,350, 12,550, 21,940, 21,980 ke. (2). 
Four transmitters, power 6 kw., 1,200 w., 
100 w., 50 w.; KSE, Torrance, Calif., (1) 
renewal of license, calling 143, 500, 5,525, 
11,050, 16,580, 22,100 ke.; working 133, 408, 
6,485, 12,430, 8,430, 12,490, 22,040, 22,520 
ke.; (2) 2 transmitters 500 w. and 750 w.; 
WSA, New London, Conn., renewal of 
license, calling 500 ke., working 408 and 
476 ke., 1,500 watts.; WCC, Marion, Mass., 
granted renewal of license, calling 143, 
500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580; 22,100 ke., work- 
ing 111, 117, 125, 129, 137, 141, 406, 6,455, 
6,470, 8,430, 12,640, 12,580, 16,700, 21,860 
and 21,900 ke., 2 transmitters, power 1 kw., 
1 transmitter, power 10 kw.; WGV, Gal- 
veston, Tex., renewal of license, calling, 500 
ke., working, 418 ke., 500 w. 

Set for hearing: 





bile, Ala., to change frequency from 1,410 
to 1,010 ke.;, increase power from 500 w. 
to 1 kw., and from sharing time with 
WSFA equally to unlimited time. 

KMJ, James McClatchy Co., Fresno, 


WODKX, Mobile Broadcasting Corp., Mo- | 
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Flood Control 


Three Railroads Protest Proposed Bus |Radiomarine Permit |Formation of Subsidiary Company 


Tariffs of Pennsylvania in New York City |Renewed to Maintain From Operating Utilities Described 





Transcript of Testimony at 
Employe of Federal 


Publication of excerpts from trans- 
seript of testimony of Apr. 30 by 
John H. Bickley, an employe of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in connection with 
the Commission’s investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was hegun in the issue of 
May 7, and: proceeds as follows: 

Q. What relation have those figures 
to work done by operating companies or 
outside contractors but under the super- 
vision of Phoenix Utility Company? A. 
There will be in the report a statement 
showing the total amount of construc- 
tion and the amount and proportion done 
by the operating companies, and what 
is set forth as Phoenix Utility. Com- 
pany construction and construction . by 
other contractors for 11 supervised com- 
panies, for the yéars 1925 to 1929, in- 
clusive. This is not a complete state- 
ment of all construction work by all 
companies supervised by Electric Bond 
& Share Company or with which Phoenix 
Utility Company had construction con- 
tracts, but it is a group of 11 companies. 
These companies were the Nebraska 
Power Company, Idaho Power Company, 
Minnesota Power & Light Company, 
Utah Power & Light Company, Pacific 
Power & Light Company, Northwestern 
Electric Company, Arkansas Power & 
Light Company, Louisiana Power & 
Light Company, Mississippi Power & 
Light Company, Memphis Power & 
Light Company, and Kansas Power & 
Light Company. 

Q. Tell us the total amount of con 
struction shown by this table? A. The 
total amount of construction, before 
making a deduction for Pacific and 
Northwestern, was $74,206,597, of which 
the operating companies constructed 64 
per cent or $47,508,299. What are known 
as Phoenix Utjlity Company “turnovers” 
accounted for 28.8 per cent of the total 
or $21,354,911, and the work by other 
contractors accounted for $5,343,387, or 
7.2 per cent of the total. Now, there is 
a deduction. made from the total con- 
struction in reference to the Pacific and 
Northwestern. 


Amount of Cash 
On Balance Sheet 


Q. Why? Was it because they did not 
have any Phoenix Construction Com- 
pany contracts? A. The Pacific and 
Northwestern refers to Pacific Power & 
Light Company and Northwestern Elec- 
tric Company, and this deduction appa- 
rently was made by reason of the condi- 
tion that you have stated, that these two 





pany contracts, and after those deduc- 
tions are made the percentage of Phoenix 
| Utility Company “turnovers” has. in- 
| creased from 28.8 per cent to °33.8 per 





Calif., request to change frequency from 
1,210 ke. to 1,400 ke. 

WSAN, Allentown Call Publ. Co., Inc., 
Allentown, Pa., to move transmitter from 
101 N. Sixth St., Allentown, to 14th Ward 
Mizpah Grove, Allentown, and install new 


sepiemens. 
GER, C. Merwin Dobyns, Long Beach, 
Calif., request unlimited hours of opera- 
tion (now ha8 three-fourths tinte, sharing 
with KPSN). 

KMPC, R. S. MacMillan, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., request change in frequency from 
710 to 780 ke., and change in hours of op- 









eration (now has limited hours in accord- 
ance with G. O. 48). 

KELW, Ear! L. White, Burbank, Calif., 
requests change in frequency from 780 to 
710 ke.,-and change in hours of operation 
from sharing with KTM to sharing with 
KPSN (states KPSN now using only half 
hour daily). 

Northern Radio Telg. Co., Seattle, Wash., 
Construction permit, 1,708, 2,320 ke., 250 
w., 10 hours day, 6 hours night and con- 
struction permit, 2,320, 2,428 *ke., 250 w., 
10 hours day, 6 hours night; Everett, 
Wash., construction permit, 2,320, 2,560 kc., 
| 250 w., 10 hours day, 6 hours night; Port 
Angeles, Wash., construction permit, 2,320, 
1,660 ke., 250 w., 10 hours day, 6 hours 
night; Aberdeen, Wash., construction per- 
mit, 1,540, 2,320 ke., 250 w., 10 hours day, 
6 hours night. 

Northern Radio Tel. Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
construction permit, 1,592, 2,320 ke. 250 
w., 10 hours day, 6 hours night. 

Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): 

Larry L. Smith, portable, to~be used on 
trains, constfuction permit for new station 
for experimental service on 2,500-2,308 kc., 


% w. 

WKQ, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., modification of license for lim- 
ited public service. To communicate with 
Panama in addition to other points of com- 
munication; KKP, Kahuku, Hawaii, re- 
newal of license for limited public service 
on ‘18,705 ke., 80 kw.; KEQ, renewal of 
license for limited public service on 6,732.5 
ke., 80 kw.; KKH, renewal of license for 
limited public service on 7,250 ke., 80, kw.; 
KIO, renewal of license for limited public 
service on 11,680 ke., 80 kw. 

KGTI, Western Air Express, Inc., Alham- 
bra, Calif., renewal of license for 3,070, 
3,460, 6,350, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 500 w.; KGTH, 
Salt Lake City Airport, renewal of license 
for 3,070, 3,460, 6,360, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 500 
w.; KGTJ, Las Vegas, Nev., airport, renewal 
of license for 3,070, 3,460, 6,350, 8,015, 
¥2,180 ke., 500 w. 

Copper River Packing Co., Nellie Juan, 
Alaska, new construction permit for limited 
public and coastal service on 272 (1,102), 
198 (1,553), 500 (600), 425 (705) ke., 200 w. 
WAX, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hia- 
leah, Fla., modification for change in fre- 
quency to 143, 500, 5,525, 11,050, 145, 482, 
6,665, 8,490, 13,180, 22,280, 5,000 low, 200 
high, 16,580, 22,100 ke. 

KPH, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Bolinas, Calif., renewal of license for 125, 
136, 143, 436, 600, 5,525, 11,050, 16,675 
(16,580-channel), 22,100, 6,440, 8,350, 12,520, 
12,550, 21,940, 21,980 ke., 5 kw., coastal serv- 
ice; KSE, Torrance, Calif., renewal of 
license for coastal service on 143, 500, 5,525, 
11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 133, 408, 6,485, 12,430, 
seas 12,490, 22,040, 22,520 ke., 500, 750, 


J w. 

WSA, Radiomarine Corp. of America, New 
London, Conn., renewal of license for 
coastal service on’ 500, 408 ke. and_pre- 
viously 476. It is requested that latter 
frequency be included; WCC, Marion, Mass., 
renewal of license for coastal service on 
143, 600, 5,526, 11,050, 16,575 (channel 
16,580), 22,100, 111, 117, 125, 129, 137, 141, 
406, 6,455, 6,470, 8,430, 12,640, 12,580, 16,700, 
in 





from one State to another is not “on a 
State highway” and therefore the rates 
on it are not subject to regulation by the 
department, according to an opinion by 
the attorney general, 
_ . Wisconsin 

Comet -Telephone Co., having sold its 
property to the Urban Telephone Co., has 
been authorized by the railroad commis- 
sion to dissolve. ‘ 

Dekorra Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. 
has been ordered by the railroad commis- 
sion to discontinue service in the town 
of Arlington. The commission found that 
the company abandoned its service to this 
community 10 years ago and permitted an 
electric company to tear down the telephone 

| poles and wires, and then literally over 
| night performed work and supplied new 
material sufficient to construct almost an 
entirely completed line over the same 
route and began to render service in the 
community, which also was served by the 
North-W. Telephone Co., all without 
complying with the law, : 
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cent, and the percentage of the total 
———— EEE 
21,860, 21,900 kef; WGV. Galveston, Tex., 
renewal of licénse for coastal, limited pub- 
lic and marine relay service combined for 
418 and 500 ke., 500 w.; WCM, Chatham, 
Mass., renewal of license for coastal service 
on 406, 500 ke., 750 w. 

WEQ, Board of Fire Commissioners, Balti- 
more, Md., renewal of license for 1,712 kc., 
250 w., limited commercial service. 

WAM, Intercity Radio Telegraph Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., renewal of license for coastal 
service on 165, 171, 4,116, 8.630 ke., 1 kw. 


companies had no Phoenix Utility Com- | 
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Inquiry Gives Version. of 
Trade Commission 


construction by operating companies is 
reduced accordingly, namely, from 64 
per cent to 59 per cent. 

Q. Where does the Phoenix Utility 
Company obtain the funds with which 
to carry on construction? A. They ob- 
tain the funds from the operating com- 
panies for which the contracts are made. 
The contracting utility establishes .an 
initial fund ‘and as necessary makes fur- 
ther advances upon request therefor, and 
upon presentation of the details of ex- 
penditures on the project. The balance 
sheet of Phoenix Utility Company re- 
ports but a nominal amount of cash. 

Q. Let us turn to the balance sheet of 
Phoenix Utility- Company, please. You 
say it shows but a nominal amount of 
cash. Will you tell us how much as of 
what dates? A On Dec. 31, 1927, the 
balance feported $11,906 of cash. At the 
close of 1926 it was $4,416. The amounts 
varied between 1913 and 1927 from a red 
item, which seems to have indicated an 
overdraft, something very likely to occur 
here—that was in 1917—and the maxi- 
mum amount of cash on hand at close 
of any period was on Dec. 31, 1918, when 
there was $14,729. I say that is a 
nominal amount of cash, in the light of 
the large volume of construction work 
contracted for. 


Q. Your report will include a compara- 
tive balance sheet, will it not? A. Yes. 

Q. What period does this balance sheet 
cover? A. It covers the years ended 
Dec. 31, 1913, to Dec. 31, 1927, inclusive. 

Q. Why is it that the balance sheet 
of a company receiving such large con- 
struction fees, or construction fees of the 
amount which will appear, reflects but a 
small amount of assets and liabilities? 
A. This is because Phoenix Utility Com- 
pany is merely an incorporated depart- 
ment of Electric Bond & Share Company. 

Q. I notice that the accounts receiv- 
able are practically balanced by the ac- 
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State Officials Called. 
‘Indifferent’ to Pla 
For Control of Pow 


House Committee Is Told 
National Association Ha 
No Objection to Propos: 
As It Now Stands 


Although there is no existing need for 
such legislation, the reorganization of 
the Federal Power Commission under; 
the provisions of a bill (H. R. 11408) is 


“advisable” for the operation in States 
where there are no existing utilities com- 
missions, John E. Benton, general solici« 
tor of the National Assoctation of Rail- 
road and State Utilities Commissioners 
told |the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce at a hearing May 7. 


There are no objections to the bill as 
it stands, Mr. Benton said in behalf of 
the organization, but the committee 
should take care that changes which 
might be made in the bill do not encroach 
on the existing jurisdiction of State 
agencies. The association neither favors: 
nor opposes the bill, its representative 
declared, but is aware of and wishes: to 
point out the “evil effects” which might 
result from alteration of the measure or . 
the passage of a different bill. Ss 


Field for Federal Activity 


“Wherever Congress finds there is lack 
of regulation causing interstate com- 
merce to suffer, there is a place for a 
Federal power commission,” Mr. Benton 
stated, “but State commissions have’ 
operated with signal success. and the 
country is satisfied with local regulation, 
We ask that the committee preserve for 
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counts payable. Why is that? . In 
general, the accounts receivable repre- 
sent amounts due from the operating 
companies on account of construction 
fees,\ and accounts payable represent 
amounts due to Electric Bond & Share 
Company for charges by that eompany 
against Phoenix Utility Company. The 
other items entering into accounts re- 
ceivable and accounts payable are minor. 

Proceedings of May 1. 

Arthur E, Lundvall was called as a 
witness in behalf of the Commission and, 
having been first duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

Q. You are employed by the Federal 


Trade Commission, are you not? A. I 
am. 
Q.. Attached to what division? A. 


Economic division. 

Q. When was the American Péwer and 
Light Company incorporated? A. Amer- 
ican Power and Light Company was in- 
corporated Sept. 17, 1909, under the laws 
of the State of Maine. 

.Q. How was American Power and 
Light Company organized? A. Ameri- 
can Power and Light Company was or- 
ganized by Elettric Bond and Share Com- 
pany in 1909, with the following com- 
panies as a nucleus: .The Home Light 
Heat and Power Company, of Pittsburg, 
Kans.; The Edison Light and Power 
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Load-Builders: 





ee... Sales of electric 
ranges in 1929 by com-* 
panies in the National 
ElectricGroup increased 
/26% over 1928'.... 
sales of electric refrig- 
erators increased 76%. 


By popularizing major 
appliances, thesescom- 
panies are adding 

‘ steadily to their electric 
revenues. 


; . 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


POWER COMPANY. .. 
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* EACH CALL MUST BE HANDLED SEPARATELY, EACH FITTED TO THE NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL WHO MAKES IT 





..65 million calls a day... each one 


made to order 


/ 


WHEN you pick up your 


may use $10,000 worth of equipment to 
talk to your neighbor three blocks away, 


or $10,000,000 worth of 
talk 3000, miles across 


Each call must be handled separately, 
each*made to order. To render this service 
in a way that fits the needs of the Amet- 
ican people, the operation of the System 
is conducted by 24 different companies, 
each adapted to the area it serves. 

These Associated Companies have the 
benefit of study and analysis by the staff 
of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, leading to pro- 


gressive improvements in 


telephone, you 


Bell Laboratories 
equipment to 
the continent. 


manufactures for 


“fo 


telephone 


service. will need 





talent unsurpassed in any industry. 

The quality and precision manufacture 
of the telephone equipment and appara- 
tus used by the entire system are assured 
by the specialized production methods 
of the Western Electric Company, which 


Today the Bell* System is building 
ahead of the requirements of the public 
the end that the people of this ~ : 
nation may have the greater 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Each of the Bell Companies takes ad- 
vantage of the research findings of the 


» commanding scientific 


the Bell System. 


facilities which they 
tomorrow, 
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Study Is Completed 


{Continued from Page 3.) 
red. 
aecare, he continued, and ‘introduced 
to: bring out discussion and perhaps im- 
provement. ; 
Representative Wingo (Dem.), of De- 
~ Queen, Ark., had expressed doubts of 
B bill, if enacted, being upheld in the 
ie s. Moreover, he pointed out that 
> pena 





Ity of a $10,000 fing might not 

rate as a powerful deterrent to a 
strong group in acquiring a strong bank. 
If the bill were enacted, he declared, 
those who wished to get around it might 
' avail themselves of several obvious ex- 
pedients. Another possibility would be 
the desertion of the national banking 
system and the Federal reserve system 
by those banks that wished to engage in 
group banking, he stated. 52 

In the course of his questioning, Mr. 
McFadden referred to the recent press 
report that Bancamerica-Blair Corpora- 
tion, an affiliate of the Transamerica 
Corporation, had purchased a 7 per cent 
interest in General Foods Corporation, 





and to the fact’that in the confidential | 
exhibit presented to the Committee by) 


the witness May 6, there was evidence 
_* of a number of large loans to firms 
-* engaged in the produce business in Cali- 
fornia, asked if these two things taken 
together were of significance in indicat- 
ing that the Bank of Italy interests 
were getting into a favorable position 
to influence consolidations in the food 
ucing and distributing concerns of 
he country. Mr. Bacigalupi asserted 
that’ no such action was contemplated. 
“There is no connection,” he continued, 
“between the loans~made by the Bank 
of Italy to its customers and the opera- 
tions of Bancamerica-Blair Corporation.” 
Packing Firms Are Customers 
Mr. Bacigalupi stated that thé Rank 
of Italy did have as customers the Cali- 
fornia Packing Company and the Libby- 
McNeill Company, but stated that these 
companies have a banking relationship 
with their competitors in California and 
with eastern banks as well. He declared 
that he was not completely informed on 
the operations of Bancamerica-Blair Cor- 
poration since he had no direct connection 
with the concern, but that he understood | 
they were going to be representeg on the 


0 to Centers of 


ir. Bacigalupi Tells House 
‘Committee He Is in Favor 
‘Of No New Law Until 


It is admittedly a - hurried Mw 


on of Branch |Representative Sabath Urges Action 
: _To Stop Short Selling of Securities | |g Propgsed for 


Stock Spec 


ulators Declared to Be Responsible 
Of Efforts to Revive Business r 


sources 





for Failure 





Representative Sabath (Dem.), 
Chicago, in a speech in the House May 
6, advocating enactment of a bill (H. R. 
12171) he has introduced’ to prohibit 
short selling on stock exchanges, said 
the country is looking to Congress to 
prevent future manipulations of that 
character. 
The House took no action, the Mlinois 
ember being granted permission to ex- 
tend and revise his remarks .in the Con- 
gressional Record. speech was 
made under the latitude of general debate 
on the legislative appropriation bill (H. 
R. 11965). 

(The full text of H. R. 12171, was pub- 
lished in the issue of May 6.) 

Formerly Sought Tax Levy 

“Some months ago,” Mr. Sabath told 
the House, “I introduced in the House 
a bill placing a tax of 5 per cent on all 
short. sales on the stock exchanges. 
Failing to secure consideration. I again 
yesterday introduced a bill (H. R. 12171) 
| prohibiting short selling on stock ex- 
changes. 

“I am of the opinion that it is mani-| 
festly unjustifiable for us and for the | 
Nation to permit a few gamblers, safety 
gamblers, to bring destruction to the | 
business of the Nation. No one who is/| 
familiar with conditions and knows any- | 
thing about the present situation, can | 
deny the fact that the short selling on! 


|g: 





of {the stock exchange brought about the 


damage created by the crash last No- 
vember, because within a few days after 
the stock exchange sent word to its 
members to temporarily desist, condi- 
tions improved. 

“Now, again, the gamblers, feeling 
themselves secure and’ when the country 
has started rehabilitating itself and 
with conditions righting* themselves, 
within the last few: days, have again 
started a crusade, undoing all the good 
that honest financiers and honest busi- 
ness men of the Nation have tried to 
bring about. 

Termed Unjustifiable Gambling 

“I feel that it is the duty of the House 

to see that short selling, this unjustifi- 
able gambling, should cease. We have 
it in our power.to bring this about. 
“Are we going to be courageous 
ough to legislate-against the few 
amblers in the interest,of the Nation, 
to bring about prosperity and confidence 
in the Nation, or are the gamblers 
powerful enough to stop any action on 
our part? 

“The country is looking to the House 
for action. I feel that legislation should 
be enacted which will preclude or pre- 
vent in the future these unjustifiable, 
yes, criminal manipulations on the part 
of a few men against the interests of 


en 





Misuse of Resources 
By Banks Criticize 
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National Finances Must Not 
Be Strained, Says Gov- | 
ernor Young 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
The | 


the essential safety of the. loans. 
Federal reserve system, for its part, pur- | 
sued for two years a policy of nrm| 
money, expressed in higher rates, in sales | 
in the open market, and in exerting its 
influenc® against improper uses of Fed- 
eral reserve facilities. 

We can, therefore, congratulate our- 





j 
| 


| 


at large there is a tendency to | 


the entire Nation.” 
“f 
George do it. And yet I am convince 
that to an increasing, rather than a 
diminishing, extent the great key banks 
have a general public responsibility, 
less direct but no less binding ‘ than 
their duty to their own depositors and 
proprietors. 
Danger in Too Rapid Growth 
A bank may know that its security 
loans are perfectly safe and can be 
liquidated at any time, aad yet it may 
recognize that too rapid growth in these 
loans endangers the stability of the Na- 
tion’s business. The bank itself may not 
be extending loans to the market for its 
own account, but it may be the agent 
for correspondents, banks and others, 
who may be pouring funds in dangerous 
volume into the market. 
A bank may not be indebted to the 
reserve bank except occasionally and for 


-|is no longer needed for meeting such 





board of General Foods. Just how much 
woice one director would have in the man- 
agement of the corporation was ‘conjec- | 
tural, he added. 

Wealth More Widely Diffused. 


Mr. Bacigalupi stated he did not agree ; 
with Representative Busby (Dem4, of 
Houston, Miss., that the trend is for the | 
wealth of the country to be concentrated 
in the hands of fewer and fewer people. 


| were not able to avert a period of vio-| impair the solvency of a particular bank, | 


selves on at least a part of our activity | Short periods at a time, but it may be 
during the period preceding the market | 2 Purchaser of Federal funds from other 
break, during the break itself, and the | banks, and may be aware that in the 
subsequent readjustment. And yet there | 4ggregate there is a diversion of reserve 
is food for serious thought in the fact| bank credit to speculative uses. Let 


‘ 


( 
Higher Interest Ra 


1 


Both 
_Land Bank Systems 


Mr. McFadden Introduces 
Bill to Change Amount 
When Not More Than 6 
Per Cent Was Charged 


A one-half per cent increase in the 
rate of interest charged by the Federal 
land banks and joint stock land banks 
on bonds on which not, more than 6 per 
cent was previously charged would be 
allowed under the provisions of a bill 
(H. R. 12200) just introduced in the 
House by Representative McFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton Pa.. chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The bill reads in full text: 


Be it enacted, etc., that section 12 of 
the Federal farm loan act as amended (U. 
S. €., T. 12, ch. 7, sec. 771) be amended 
by substituting a colon for the semi- 
colon at the end of the second clause in 
the second subdivision of said section 12 
and inserting théreafter the following 
new matter: 

“Provided that, in lieu of said rate 
any Federal land bank may, if author- 
ized by the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
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In 


te |Petition to Reopen Abandonment Case Resources of State. 
volving Long Island Tracks Op posed) Banks Show Decline. 





Railroad Asks I. C. C. to Deny Petition of New York 
Transit Commission to Hear F urther Argument 





Petition of the New York trahsit com-| mission is in conflict with a statute or 
mission to reopen for further considera-! controlling decision to which the atten- 


tion proceedings growing out of the 
Island Railroad’s application to abandon 
a four-mile portion of its Whitestone 
branch in the vicinity of Flushing, L. L, 
and postponement of the effective date 
of the Commission’s order permitting 
the abandonment, should be denied, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
advised by brief of the railroad filed on 
May 7 in Finance Docket No, 7353. 

That, portion of the Whitestone branch 
which the Commission has authorized the 
carrier to abandon @pon the express con- 
dition that it supply adequate bus and 
truck facilities to the communities along 
the line, extends from the west bank 
of the Flyshing River to the terminus 
at Whitestone Landing. 

Abandonment of the line was opposed 
during hearings before the Commission 
by the Association of Long Island Com- 
muters, as well as by the city and State 
of New York. 

“Every proposition of law and every 
question of fact which the transit com- 
' miSsion now asks permission to reargue,” 
said the Long Island brief, “was elab- 
orately briefed and argued orally with 





charge an interest rate not exceeding 
by more than 1% per centum per an- 
num the interest rate in the last series 
of farm loan bonds issued by such bank, 
any additional proceeds derived from the 
rate so charged, in excess of 1 per 
centum per annum above the interest 
rate in said bonds, to be set aside in a 
special reserve for the purpose of meet- 
ing unusual losses, and for the purpose 
of reducing the charges of the bank to 
existing and future borrowers whenever, 
in the opinion of the Board, such reserve 


losses.” 


| 
~ Would Create Special Reserve { 
Sec. 2. That section 16 of the Federal} 


by substituting a colon for the period at 
the end ofthe ninth paragraph thereof 
(U.S. C., T. 12, ch. 7, sec. 819) and add- 
ing the following néw matter: 
“Provided that, in lieu of said rate, any 
joint stock land bank may, if authorized 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board, charge 
an interest rate not exceeding by more 
than 1% per centum per annum the rate 
of interest established for the last series 
of farm loan bonds issued by such bank, 
any additional proceeds derived from the 
rate so charged, in excess~ of 1 per 





| 
that, under our excellent banking system such a bank remember that brokers’ 
and with our unexcelled financial | loans, and security loans in general, are | 


| strength, we nevertheless came to the|safe only because there is an instant / 


brink of a collapse, had to resort to/ market for the collateral, that large sales ; 
heroic action to prevent ,a panic, and,/of the collateral, though they may not 


lent disorganization followed by severe result in a drop ig the value of the col- 
liquidation and what appears to be a / lateral back of more than one-half of the | 
business depression. : | bank credit outstanding in this country, 

Result of Expansion |and that there is no telling when such 









His experience indicates, he stated, that | for this country to go through periods | 
there was never a time in the history | of reckless exuberance, accompanied by | 
of the Nation when wealth was distrib-| enormous credit expansion and by fan-| 
uted more general! than during the last | tastic levels of money r&tes that pro- 
10 years. |foundly disturb the financial and _ busi- 
At the request of Mr. McFadden, Mr. | ness structure not, only heré but all over 
Bacigalupi reviewed the difficulties that | the world? And to have these periods 
the Bank of Italy had experienced in | culminate in abrupt reversals, violent | 
getting permission to establish branches | liquidation, and a feeling of discourage- | 
in. southern California. After the bank | ment and depression? If all this is in- 
became a member of the Federal reserve | evitable, it is very regrettable, for the 
system, he declared, their competitors in | Cost of these excesses is borne through- | 
that area attempted to influence the|out the land, with echoes across the 
Federal Reserve Board as well as the | ocean, in languishing enterprise, in un- | 
State superintendent of banks, prior to employment, and in general depression. | 
their taking out national charter, to im- We are no longer an isolatea young 
pede their branch development. | country, with unlimited resources, but 
Opposed in California | with no important influence on world 

There was a determined effort he said, | affairs. On the contrary, we are in the 
to keep the Bank of Italy out of south-| very center of the world pictare and our | 
ern California, or at least to hold them | Prosperity or depression is a matter of | 
in check until others caught up with| grave concern throughout the world 
them. At times, he said, they would| We have two-fifths of the world’s stock 
get the approval of the California’ su-|0f monetary gold, we have financial 
rintendent of banks and then be de- | claims on the rest of the world larger 
ayed by the Federal Reserve Board. 


| than any nation ever had, and we have 
Delays were encountered in Washington|a market for equities in enterprises, 
and in California. Eventually, practi- | which for breadth, volume of operations, 
cally all of their applications were ap- | as well as violence of movement has no 
proved by the Board, he said. equal in the world. 
Mr. Bacigalupi placed in the record a} As bankers, we can not but feel the 
refutation of a specific charge that had| heavy responsibility which this pre- 
been: made before the Committee in| eminence places on our shoulders. I am 
earlier years that in acquiring their|a banker by profession. For years. I 
Santa Maria branch there had been a|was a commercial banker, for'a decade 
forcing of a unit bank to join with them |I was a reserve banker in an agricultural 
or be subjected to unfair competition. |community, and now for two years and 
The witness stated that he seriously |a half I have been connected with the 
doubted the wisdom or necessity for giv-|central supervisory and _ coordinating 
ing the Comptroller or the State superin- | body of our banking system. In short, 
tendent of banks the authority to super-|I am no outsider, but one of you, and I 
vise or examine the subsidiaries and {should not invite your attention to mat- 
affiliates of his group or any other group. |ters that I myself, as a banker, would 
Whenever necessary to trace holdings | not care to consider, nor suggest any 
of stock of either a State or n&tional | course of action that I myself, were I a 
bank to a holding company or other | commercial banker, would not care to 
affiliate, it can be done under present law, | follow. 
he stated, and the banks give every ¢o-| One weakness in our banking structure | 
operation to that end. |arises, paradoxically enough, from its 
A. P. Giannini will appear before the|very strength. Because we are strong | 
Committee May 8. and have great resources, because we 
have ample gold reserves, and because 
we have a Federal reserve system that 
|stands ready to help us in emergencies, 
| we are a little inclined to depend on our 
ultimate power to pull ourselves out of 
difficulties, and not to exert our utmost 
efforts to avoid these difficulties. Prior 
|to the establishment of the Federal re- 
serve system the great metropolitan 
banks were the last resort of the coun-| 
try’s banking system; on them rested 
the ultimate responsibility for avoiding 
catastrophe, and though these banks 
were not always able to avoid it, they 
were never entirely free from the feeling 
that it was their duty to so conduct. their 








Foreign Exchange 


New York, May 7.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the! 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 








Austria (schilling) 14.0886 | OWn affairs as not to endanger the finan- 
Belgium (belga) ... 13.9496 | cial fabric of the country. 

Bulgaria (lev) ........ -7221 I fear that to some extent this feeling 
Erechoslovakia (krone) oka of joint responsibility has relaxed as 
ee i tee 485.7948 | he result in part of confidence that the 
Sd (markka) 25164 | Federal reserve system is ready to stand 





3.9221 | by in the hour of need, The banks still 


"rance (franc) 


*| antitoxin. 


j with the most hard-boiled attitude to- 


Is this unavoidable? Is it necessary |a drop may terminate and what catas- 
trophe may follow in its wake. 

Let such a bank remember also that 
the resources of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem are not inexhaustible; that another 
three weeks like those that occurred last 
Autumn may come at a time when these 
resources will be more fearly used up, 
and that absolute security and confidence 
can be obtained only by so conducting 
the financial affairs of the Nation as to 
prevent violent expansions and con- 
tractions rather than merely to alleviate 
their consequences. One should not neg- 
leet to build a fireproof structure, nor 
to take precautions against careless 
handling of inflammable material merely 
because one has ample fire insurance and 
effective fire-fighting apparatus. One 
should not expose oneself and one’s 
neighbors to the dangers of a virulent 
bacillus simply because one has a trusty 


All Suffer in Collapse 


In practical and concrete language this 
means that we bankers have a responsi- | 
bility beyond our own balance sheets for 
the general. course of. events; that we 
must look beyond the safety of the col- 
lateral offered us for a loan to the safety 
of the.aggrégate volume of collateral | 
that we know is -being offered for loans | 
at all the banks; that when we see an 
unhealthy development getting under 
Way we must not only protect our own 
immediate institution, but must, take a 
broader view and act with reference to| 
the interests of the entire community. 

And this is not philanthrophy, nor 
even public spirit, though we can well 
afford to cultivate a public spirit, but 
merely enlightened self-interest. When 
a collapse occurs we all suffer in loss of | 
business, even though we may not have 
to write off large losses on account of 
bad loans. 

The banker profits from general pros- 
perity and suffers from general depres- 
sion, and he can, therefore, reconcile a 
course of action taken with a view to the 
preservation of general business stability 





ward life, that some of us like to boast 
of in public. 

In other countries, where. banking de- 
velopment has been longer, and banking 
concentration has proceeded farther, cer- 
tain methods of control have been de- 
veloped. A customer in England is not 
granted unlimited credit on the basis of 
security offered as collateral; he is 
granted a line bf credit in accordance 
with his credit standing and the require- 
ments of his business, and he cannot 
easily exceed that line no matter how 
much collateral he may be able to pre- 
sent. 

I am not prepared to recommend to 
; you this or any other specific course of 
|action, but I do feel justified in calling 
your attention to our Joint responsibili- 
| ties and to suggest that what we need 
is cooperative action in the development 
| of sound banking tradition, which alone 
will give assurance to the country of a 
lasting stability of its financial organi- 





zation. To such cooperation I pledge 


\II of the Federal farm 


centum per annum above the interest 


rate in said bonds, to be set aside in a/terstate commerce and deliver it to con- 


special reserve for the purpose of meet- 
ing unusual losses and for the purpose 
of reducing its charges to existing and 
future borrowers whenever in the opin- 
ion of the Federal Farm Loan Board such 
reserve is no longer needed for meeting 
such losses.” 
Meeting Unusual Losses 


Sec, 3. That section 204 (a) of Title 


amended (U. S. 
1051) 


GT. 1 32,: ch. 3, ste. 


204. (a) and adding the following new 
matter: “Provided, further, that, in lieu 
of said rate any Federal sintermediate 
credit bank may, if authorized by the 
Federal Farm Board, charge a rate not 
exceeding by more than 1% per centum 
per annum the rate borne by its last pre- 
ceding issue of debentures, any addi- 
tional proceeds. derived from the rate so 
charged in excess of 1 per centum per 
annum above the rate borne by such de- 
bentures, to be set aside in a special re- 
serve for the purpose of meeting unusual 
losses, and for the purpose of reducing 


jits rate on obligations theretofore or 


thereafter accepted by the bank when- 
ever in the opinion of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board such reserve is no longer 
needed for meeting such losses.” 





Formation of Utility 
Subsidiary Is Shown 





Transcript Covers Version of 
Commission Employe 





[Continued from Page 11.] 
Company, of Wichita, Kans.; The United 
Gas Company, of Wichita, Kans.; Gas 
and Electrical Appliance Company, ,of 
Wichita, Kans.; Astoria Electric Com- 
pany, of Astoria, Oreg. 

The minutes of the executive com- 
mittee of Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany, dated Aug. 5, 1909, outline a plan 
for the formation of a syndicate to pro- 
vide ‘$2,500,000 in cash to be used: 


1. To acquire from Electrie Bond and 
Share Company.the stock of the Astoria 
Electric Company at par and the stocks 
and other securities of the Wichita and 
Pittsburg companies, and to reimburse 
Electric Bond and Share Company for 
all expenses in connection with the ac- 
quisition and management of these prop- 
erties in behalf of the new company to 
be formed which was the American 
Power and Light Company; and 

2. To organize the new corporation, 
the American Power and Light Company, 
to provide it with working capital, to 
issue its securities and, of course, to 
convey to it the securities of the As- 
toria and Kansas companies. 


Q. I think it appears from what you 
said, does it not, that the stock of the 
Astoria Electric Company and the stocks 
|of the Wichita and Pittsburg companies 
were owned by the Electric Bond and 
Share Company? A. They were. 

Q. The vote was to form a syndicate? 
A. That is right. 

Q. What you have told us is based 
upon quotations appearing in the cor- 
|porate records of Electric Bond and Share 
Company, is it not? A. Yes. 

Q. Who were the members of the syn- 





'my wholehearted support. 





Germany (reichsmark) .........- 23.8607 | feel the responsibility to their stock- 
Greece (drachma) ......... ANA 1.2963 | holders and to their depositors, but when 
Hungary (pengo) ........ teeeess 17.4798] it comes to responsibility to the country 
SANIT). cnc S Ts cacwss boceeeeee 5.2428 | eS a 

Netherlands CeMTIMRT) Sincanecnee 40.2351 | ; 


Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 








dicate mentioned in that plan of organi- 








Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reportéd to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Simweden (krona). ...........000... : St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Switzerland (franc) ...........:. 19.3725 | March 3 Months March 3 Months 
\\Vugoslavie (dinar) ............. 1.7686 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
| Hong Kong (dollar) ............. 36.8035 | Freight revenue .......... 4,960,903 5,885,284 14,407,657 15,137,743) 3,004,609 3,711,881 8,492,127 10,641,487) 1, 
_ China (Shanghai BARD ++ venir ess os 46.2232 | Passenger revenue ........ 704,846 830,304 2,326,484 2,596,688} 420,097 513,929 1,400,837 1,642,252 
ry la le 33.1875 | Total oper. rev. . 6,275,748 6,740,385 18,254,553 19,197,413 | 3,765,871 4,595,731 10,834,531 13,334,133| 2, 
Mesa (rupee)... 36osd, | Maintenance of way...... 805,495 956230 2,155,888 2,393,282] 506,270 519,580 1,425,633 1,543,282 
lapan (yen) .... 49.3543 | Maintenance of equipment.. 1,202,791. 1,380,657 3,554,728 .3,735,110 690,884 900,078 2,038,584 2,705,136 
Singapore (dollar 55.8525 | Transportation expenses... 2,206,505 2,275,870 6,648,588 6,798,187| 1,215,557 1,376,776 3,742,473 4,104,193 
’) Canada (dollar) ... 99.6445 | Total expenses incl. other... 4,548,913 4,890,622 13,370,514 13,921,954| 2,715,941 3,115,360 . 8,147,287 9,283,793! 1, 
DMTMMMDR (PCGO) . 6... sess ee cence ees 100.0187 | Net from railroad.... .... 1,731,835 1,849,763 4,884,089 5,275,459| 1,049,930 1,480,371 2,687,244 4,050,340 
exico (PESO) ....---.sseeeeeeess 47.5550 | Taxes ....... ee ed 396,000 410,609 937,047 1,170,827} 239,148 288,020 648,761 821,398 
eres ansee KOlG) «>. +0000: *8.081" | Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 1,157 128 3,265 3,129 2.950 896 5,361 3,270 
Me (peso) IIE 1afozo: | Net after taxes, ete.... 1,334,678 1,439,026 3,943,727 4,101,503] 807,832 1,194,455 2,033,122 3,226,672 
Sepuny. (poss) .........00c00, 92.4035 | Net after rents.......0.+. 1,318,049 1,532,920 3,970,097 4,378,259] 576,912 975,194 (1,373,814 2,606,931 
lel a ae: 96.3900 | Aver. miles operated....... 5,314.28 5,315.40 5,314.28 5,315.40] 3,188.57 3,188.57 3,188.57 3,188.57 
silver ....... Mak dtiin nate Sk cites 42,0000 ' Operating ratio ...../..e0 12.4. 712.6 13.2 12.5 72.1 67.8 15,2 69.6 
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Farm Loan Act as amended be amended | * 


loan act as | 


be amended by substituting a | 
colon for the period at the end of section | 






zeal and ability not only by counsel for 
the transit ‘commission but by counsel 
for the city and counsel for civic ‘or- 
ganizations. 

“The petitiom for a rehearing does not 
assert (1) that some question decisive 
of the case and duly submitted by coun- 
sel has been overlooked by the Commis- 
sion, or (2) that the report of the Com- 


State Officials Are Called 
Neutral on Power Plan 











[Continued from Page f1.] 

the State agencies their existing author- 
>. 

Part of section 20 of the Federal wa-} 
terpower act dealing with regulation of 
companies issuing securities should be 
repealed or amended, Mr. Benton as- 
serted, because under existing legisla- 
tion there is danger of confusion result- 
ing. The regulation of securities of 
licensees may well be left to the indi- 
vidual States, he said, although the Com- 
mission could operate in case there was 
no existing State agency. 


Interstate Jurisdiction 


The bill provides no jurisdiction over 
companies which transmit power in in- 


sumers, Mr. Benton declared, although 
/it applies to transmission to a distrib- 
jutor. The existing State agencies can 
| regulate adequately in the case of power 
| generated in other States but transmit- 
{ted directly to consumers, and the ad- 
| ditional jurisdiction is confined to regu- 
lating wholesale power. contracts, he 
said. 

Ninety per cent of power never. passes 
State lines, and most of the remaining 
10 per cent is under State regulation 
when it enters the States in which it is 
delivered to the ultimate consumer, Mr, 
Benton stated in supporting his opinion 
that there is no pressing need for a 
Federal power commission at present. 

e Association of Commissioners is 
“unalterably opposed” to the Couzens 
communications bill, Mr. Benton said in, 
presenting a resolution which had pre- 
viously been introduced at. hearings on 
that measure. With regard to H. 
11408, the association is “indifferent,” he 
explained. 








Senate Returns Tariff 
Measure to Conference: 





[Continued from Page 't.] 


| cause members to vote for them rather 
than defeat the bill as a whole. 


“The question is not whether the par- 
tial report shall be adopted,” Senator 
Walsh stated, “but whether the Senate 
will insist on the amendments on which 
an agreement has not been reached with 
the House.” He stated further that ac- 
tion on the items yet in controversy 
would have an effect on his stand on the 
partial report. He was sustained in this 
objection by Senator Robinson. 

“We will make no headway by agree- 
ing to a partial report,” Senator Sim- 
mons declated, while Senator Harrison 
stated that to ask for action on the 
‘partial report now would cause the mat- 
ter to be held in the Senate for six 
weeks or more as “some of us are not 
going to agree to the conference report 
until these items in question § are 
disposed of.” 

Upon approval of the motion of Sen- 
ator Smoot.that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments, Vice President Curtis 
announced that he would appoint the 
same conferees as had served since the 
bill first was sent to conference. 
ey 
zation? A. Electric Bond and Share 
Company participated in the syndicate | 
for a 60 per cent interest of $1,500,000 
and was the syndicate manager. It sold 
to William P. Bonbright and Company 
the remaining 40 per cent interest, or $1,- 
000,000 with the provision, however, that 
Bonbright and Company should give to 
employes of Electric Bond and Share 
Company and to such other persons and 
banks as the officers of Electric Bond 
and Share Company deemed it desirable 
to interest in the project, a reasonable 
proportion of their 40 per cent partici- 
pation in the syndicate. 5 

Were the securities of the Kansas and 
Astoria companies which have been men- 
tioned conveyed to the syndicate? A. 
They were. 

Publication of excerpts from trans- 

‘script ofttestimony will be continued 

in the issue of May 9. 
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Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Ry. 


Richmond District Reports 


R. | year, 


|but official figures indicate a probable 


: 


tion of the Commission was not drawn 
through the neglect or inadvertence of 
counsel, or (3) that there is newly dis- 
covered. evidence, or (4) that counsel 
failed to produce evidence through ex- 
cusable inadvertence. 

“In short,” said the brief, “the appli- 
cation’is for a reargument rather than 
for a reopening for the presentation of 
new facts or of principles or decisions 
overlooked, and the petition fails to 
bring the application within the rules 
universally followed by all courts in all 
jurisdictions in passing upon such re- 
quests. : 

“It is a principle based on public 
policy that when litigants have had their 
day in court and .an opportunity to pre, 
sent fully and deliberately their respec- 
tive contentions and have done so the 
controversy should be closed. 

“There is every reason why the prin- 
ciple should be followed by this Com- 
mission, not only in the interest of  ex- 
pedition and orderly procedure in hand- 
ling the great volume of business which 
crowds the calendars of the Commission 
but in. the interests of the litigants ap- 
pearing before the Commission. 

“The application for a_ rehearing 
should be denied.” 

Simultaneously withthe receipt of the 
brief of the Long Island Railroad mov- 
ing for denial of the transit commis- 
sion’s petition, the Commission an- 
nounced that the effective date of its 
order in the premises was _ postponed 
from May 10 to June 10. 


Better Labor Conditions 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
less in. percentage than the average in- 
crease in the Nation. Labor conditions 
appear to have improved during March 
and early April, chiefly due to seasonal 
increase in construction work. 


Coal production in March was less 
than in either February this year or 
March last year, and West Virginia 
dropped into second place in production 
of bituminous coal last month. No im- 
provement occured in the textile manu- 
facturing field last month, and the con- 
sumption Of cotton by fifth district mills | 
was materially iess than consumption in 
March, 1929, but the percentage of na- 
tional consumption attained by fifth 
district mills was higher in March than 
in either February, 1930, or March, 1929; 
indicating that thamills of the Carolinas 
and Virginia are doing somewhat better 
than mills in some ther -sections, 


Increased Tobacco Average 


Retail trade in department stores de- 
clined greatly last month in comparison 
with trade in March, 1929, but most of 
this decrease was due to the difference 
in the dates of Easter in the two years, 
and indications are that the loss will be 
at least cut down materially if not en- 
tirely overcome by the April figures, 
Wholesale trade in March registered sea- 
sonal gains over February trade but fell 
ar March, 1929, trade in nearly all 
‘ines. 


Building permits issued last month in 
32 leading cities of the fifth district 
were somewhat less in aggregate valu- 
ation than permits issued in .March last 
but nevertheless’ represented a 
large volume of work and contracts ac- 
tually awaraed for construction work in 
the district totaled nearly a third more 
than contracts awarded in March, 1929. 

Apparently the general situation in 
the fifth district is fairly good except 
in certain sections dependent upon cot- 
ton, and to a less degree in tobacco sec- 
tions. The tobacco farmers realized 
fairly good prices for their 1929 crop, 
and for the present they are much more 
favorably situated than cotton growers, 





increase in tobacco acreage this year in 
the face of perhaps the largest carry- 
over of flue-cured or bright tobacco on 
record, 





Colorado Announces Plans 
For Insurance Against Hail 





[Continued from Page 1 1s) 

The fact that hails are variable does not 
nullify this fact, and the purpose of the 
State hail insurance, department is to 
spread and equalize this production cost 
by ptoviding protection at a minimum 
cost. The department is .in a much 
stronger position this year to handle the 
business cheaper and more effectively. 
We have had a year’s time to perfect the 
organization, and we have a substantial 
loss reserve.” 

The first policies on this year’s crops 
were written on Apr. 29—a month before 
the first omnes of last year. Insurance 
written before June 1 may be cancelled 
on or before that date without obligation. 


Two Methods of Paying 

Landowners have their choice of two 
methods of paying their hail insurance 
premiums. They may pay in cash, or 
they may sign a special tax schedule 
blank, the payment of which becomes due 
on Jan. 1 and delinquent om Mar. 1, In 
the case of tenants, the grower may have 
his landlord sign the application and 





secure the payment of the premium by |. 


executing a lien on the crop to the 
amount of the premium, Or he may 
make a similar arrangement with his 
bank, for a deferred cash payment. 
The premium rate is of course vari- 
able, depending upon the location of the 
farm and the risk-rate in that partic- 
ular community. The rate also varies 
on different crops. Wheat, oats, emmer, 
speltz, corn (not including leayes), al-. 
falfa, ness, broomeorn, sorghums 
and millet may be insured at, the min- 
imum rate. Beans; barley, rye and peas 
take the higher rate. Nonirrigated 
crops may be insured to $7 an acre; 
irrigated to $165. . 
Insurance is effective from the noon 
after the day the application is mailed, 
after June 1. It remains in effect, un- 


§ | less cancelled, to Sept. 1 im all altitudes 


below 6,500 feet. Above 6,500 feet, it 
remains in effect until Sept. 20. 
Officials of the State board of hail 
insurance are D, C. Royer, Greeley, 
president; P. 0, Wells, Golorado Springs, 
vice president; and C. W. Swayzee, Den- 
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1930 1929 1930 1929 
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ver, secretary. Further information con- 


50!terning the securing of policies may be 


obtained from county assesors and 
deputy assessors, or from the hail in- 
surance office in the State capitol at 
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In North Carolina 


National Financial \Concerns 
In State Disclose: Even 
Greater Reduction of As- 

' sets, Examimer Says - 








State of North. Carolina: 
Raleigh, May 7. 

The resources of the ‘State banks of 
North Carolina were . some $12,000,000 
less on Mar. 27, 1930, the date of the 
latest “call,” than on the correspondine 
date in 1929, according to figures re- 
cently compiled by John Mitchell, chief 
State -bank examiner. National banks 
in the State showed an even greater de- 
cline in assets, The decrease in North 
Carolina is declared by Mr. Mitchell to 
be in line with and comparable to that 
in the country asa whole. Mr. Mitchell’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Total resources of State banks as of 
the close of business Mar. 27, 1980, 
amounted to $312,966,246.76 compared 
with $324,034,302.34- on Mar. 27, 1929, 
a decrerse of $11,068,055.58. Resources 
of mational banks during the same period 
ideclined from $195,579,000 to $14'7,- 
156,000, or a net decrease of $48,423,000. 
The decrease in resources shown by the® 
banks of North Carolina are in line and 
comaparable to the decrease shown by 
banks for the United States as a whole. 


The principal changes in, resources 
during the one-year period were de- 
creases in loans and discounts of $7,- 
045,000; United States bonds, $8,600,000; 
and cash and due from banks, $2,335,000. 
During the same period investment in 
North Carolina and other stocks and 
bonds increased $6,850,000. 

In liabilities the principal. changes 
were a decrease of $275,000 in capital 
stock and an increase of $1,000,000 in 
surplus, undivided. profits and reserves. 
Demand deposits decreased $2,000,000; 
time deposits, $2,200,000, and bills pay- 
able and rediscounts, $7,400,000, 

Ass of the close of business Mar. 27, 
State banks on deposit  $253,750,000 
against which they held a cash reserve 
of $47,500,000, or 19 per cent of total 
deposit liability. The reserve on, this 
date was more than $19,500,000 in. ex- 
cess of legal requirements. In addition 
to cash reserve, a secondary reserve con- 
sisting of stocks, bonds and securities 
amounting to $36,000,000 was held. 

Not included. in total banking re- 
sources referred to are resources of im- 
dustrial banks amounting to $20,160,000, 
and trust resources of $100,480,000, mak- 
ing the total resources of the State bank- 
ing system $433,500,000. 


a 





Reserve Bank of Boston 
Reduces Rediscount Rate 





_The Federal Reserve Bank of Bost 
kas reduced its rediscount rate to. 3% 
per cent, according to an announcement 
of the Federtl Reserve Board May 7, 
which follows in full text: 

The Federal Reserve Board afnounces 
that the Federal Reserve Bark of Bos? 
tora has established a rediscount rate “of . 
3% per cent on all classes of paper “of 
all maturities, effective May 8, 1930. 


Gulf Railway Authorized 
To Issue $1, 132,000 Bond 


‘The Gulf, Beaumont & Great Northern 
Railway has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to issue 
one registered general mortgage 6. per 
cemt gold bond, series B, in the principal 
amount of $1,132,000, it was announced 
May 7 by report amd order in Finance 
Docket No. 8155. 


‘The bond will be wsed to refund a like 
principal amount of first mortgage 5 
per cent bonds maturing July 1, 1930. 











Missouri Sanctions —, 


| Allegheny Purchase 





Corporation Allowed to Buy 


Stock in Missouri Pacific 





State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, May 7: 
~The Alleghepy Corporation was au- 
thorized May 6 by the Missouri public 
service commission to ‘acquire more than 
10 per cent of the stock of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. 


The order issued by the commission 
states that L. W. Baldwin will eee 
as president of the road and that . th 
general offices will remain in St. Louis. 


It was stated) at. the recent hearing 
upon the application of the Allegheny 
Corporation to the Missouri commission, 
which was made necessary. by the. fact 
that the Missouri Pacific is a Missouri 
corporation and the State law prohibits 
acquisition of more than 10 per cent of 
the stock of such a railroad without the 
consent of the commission, that the Alle- 
gheny Corporation already has invested 
nearly $100,000,000 in the Missouri Pa- 
cific and has perfected arrangements to 
secure 232,000 of the °718,001 shares of 
preferred stock and 545,700 of the 828.- 
395 shares of common stock of the rail- 
road. It also has invested $24,000,000 
im the railroad’s bomds, it was stated. 
There was no protest against the pro- 
posed transfer of stock, but officials of 
the Missouri Pacific and representatives 
of civic organizations appeared before 
the commission in favor of the action, 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was not a party to the proceeding. 





- Gommissioner Joseph’ B. Eastman 
stated orally on Apr. 23 (V U. S. Daily, 
597) that he did mot see how the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would be 
imterested in the Missouri proceedings 
imvolving acquisition of the Missouri 
Pacific by the Vam. Sweringen interests, 
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Kansas Commission 
Rules on Taxation 
Retuarns of Bankers 


Request - for Deduction of 
Assets Claimed Nontax- 


able im: Computing Stock 
Value Is Denied 


State of Kansas: 
‘Topeka, Miay 7. 

Kansas bankers are not permitted to 
deduct the ammounts of their real estate 
mortgages amd nontaxable bonds held as 
assets from capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits in making. tax. returns 
on which shares of bank stock are’ as- 
sessed, according to a recent maemoran- 
dum issued by the State tax commis- 
sion to county clerks and assessors. 

The memorandum followed a circular 
letter sent out by the Kansas Bankers 
. Association advising banks amd _ trust 
companies to list their real estate mort- 
gagés on which the registration fees 
were paid, geovernment and, municipal 
bonds held as assets, when making re- 
turns tothe assessors. 

Provision of Law 

The law provides that capital stock, 
surplus and wndivided profits, after real 
estate and personal property otherwise 
taxed, is deducted, shall be taken as the 
basis for the valuation of shares. 

The recent special session of the leg- 
islature repealed the intangible tax and 

coured debts laws. However, some of 
the bankers are protesting agaimst pay- 
ing taxes on shares at the general prop- 
erty rate Om ‘the grounds that the law 
was passed after Mar. 1, the legal as- 
sessment date, and did not become ef- 
fective until Mar. 11. 

The memorandum sent by L. G. 
Wilkins, secretary of the tax commis- 
sion, follows in full text: 

To all coumty clerks and assessors: 
This commission has been requested by 
bankers, and others represemting the 
State Bankers’ Association amd other 
financial institutions, to issue am order 
to the effect that banks, in making their 
returns for 1930, deduct from “‘gross as- 
sets” ina proportionate ratio, the value 
of their assets claimed by them to be 
nontaxable. It is their desire to use this 
method in arriving at the true assess- 
able value of shares of stock. 

Gevernor Is Quoted. 

This commission appreciatés the clear, 
forceful and “fair manner in which this 
matter has been presented to it. Gov- 
ernor Reed, im convening the legislature 
in extraordimary session, said: 

“The recemt decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Kamsas on questions of taxation 
of intangible property leaves the tax 
question in this State in an wncertain 
and unsatisfactory condition requiring 
legislative Action.” 

In stating the purpose of the call, the 
governor said: “To enact laws: for the 
betterment of the tax situation in 

ansas.” 

he legislation repealed the Emtangible 
tax law and the secured debts act. It 
enacted senate bill No. 4, prowiding the 
manner in which shares of stock of banks 
and. other financial corporations - are 
valued. These constitute the zresponsés 
of the legislative to the govermor’s re- 
commendations and reflect the length to 
which the legislative would go. 
4 ” Request Is Denied 

This commnission is an adrmistrative 
body. Its powers and duties mre fixed 
and limited by law. To make the order 
as urged to cao, would be, in effect, agreée- 
ing to 8 compromise with the Ganks on 
the matter of their taxation. This com- 
mission is satisfied it has no authority 
to do this, and further, that to do so 
would be a mullification of the plain pro- 
visions of the law so recettly- expressed 
by the legislation. The request. is denied. 

The county clerks will follow no in- 
structions other than those issued by this 
commission and the forms furmished to 
county clerks and assessors must be used, 

If the bamk or other financial institu- 
tion, in making its return, should see 
fit to state the amount of its assets that 
it claims are mon-taxable, and fasten this 
statement to the return, not as a part 
of the returm, simply as a matter of 
information, this commission would not 











AUTHORINED STATEMENTS ONLY Akt Preserep Herrin, Brine 
Pwswisnep Wirkout ComMENT BY THe UNerep States DaILy 


Testimony in favor of bramech banking 
without territorial limitatiom was given 
May 6 before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee by James A. Baci- 
galupi, chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee of the Bank of Italy, National Trust 
& Savimgs Association, and general 
counsel for the Transamerica Corpora- 
tion. 

Publication of the full text of Mr. 
Bacigalupi’s testimony was begun in the 
issue of May 7. In that instalment the 
beginning in 1904 of the Bamk of Italy, 
with a capital investment of $150,000 
subscribed by a ‘small group of San 
Francisco men, mainly Italians and 
Americans of Italian origin, and its sub- 
sequent development, were — described. 
The statement of Mr, Bacigalupi con- 
cludes as follows in full text: 


Briefly told, the method wsed by the 
Bank. of Italy in acquiring the stock of 
4 bank prior to the early part of 1917 
was a8 follows: California law _ forbade 
and still forbids a bank to purchase the 
stock of another bank. Section 31 of the 
bank act provides only for the purchase 
of the assets of another bank, while sec- 
tion 31a provides for consolidation. 


The Bank of Italy’ practice was to 
follow section 31, as it never made it a 
rule to @ompel the exchange of stock. 
The sellimg stockholders were always 
left free to take all cash or part Bank 
of Italy stock and part cash im exchange. 
As a practical thing, therefore, it was 
never practicable to negotiate for the 
purchase of the assets of a bank and ar- 
range for the conversion of that bank’s 
business. imto a branch @f the Bank of 
Italy until after a satisfactory sale of 
the stock had been consummated. The 
selling stockholder naturally wanted his 
cash or Bank of Italy stock in hand be- 
fore he consented to a transfer of the 
assets to anotiter bank. 

As &@ consequence, one or several of 
the principal officers of the Bank of Italy 
gave his Gr their personal notes, secured 
by the shares of the bank being acquired, 
to the Crocker National Bamk; paid the 
selling stockholders; perfected _ the 
procedure under section 31 of the bank 
act and, after consolidatiom, liquidated 
the shell of the selling banking corpora- 
tion—in which was always left in cash 
and such assets as could not lawfully be 
taken over by the purchasimg bank an 
amount equal to the capital, surplus and 

rofits o£ the selling bank plus such 

nus as had been paid, if any, which 
was just sufficient to pay off the Crocker 
National Bank. . : 
\ 


Persorzal Credit 
Pledged by Few Men 


In other words, a few men pledged 
their personal credit and the stock thus 
acquired for the benefit of all of the 
stockholders of the BAnk of Italy without 
charging them anything for whatever 
personal risk might have beem involved in 
the tramsaction. In the beginning this 
proedure; when the number of banks 
purchasedl was small, was mot burden- 
some or imeconvenient, but later the hard- 
ship beearne heavy and irksome. 

This fact, in addition to several other 
inconveniences encountered im operation, 
because of the restrictions of the bank 
act—such as being forced to write off 
any and all real estate which had been 
carried om the bank’s books for a period 
of five years, irrespective of its real 
value, amd thereafter likely to become 
nobody’s business in a profit and loss ac- 
count, ete., etc,.—it was decided to in- 
corporate a general corporation under 
California laws, the beneficial interest 
in the stock of which corporation would 
be entirely owned by the Bank of Italy 
stockholders in exactly the same pro- 
portion as their Bank of Italy holdings. 


many legitimate things Which the bank 





In this way, this auxiliary could do 


Extension of Branch Banking Favored |Ne 
In Testimony Before House Comamittee 





Mr. Bescigalupi Describes Crowth..of International Finon- 
cial Institution Created irr San Francisco 


terially improved. ' 
This corporation could also engage in 
one or another of the several legitimate 
businesses which are incidemtal to an es- 
tablished banking business- 


ance business ag naturally 


therefrom going to all of the stockhold- 
ers, instead of to the president or cash- 
ier. personally, as so frequently happens, 
even today, particularly im the smaller 
banks of the country. . 
This company, first known as Stock- 
holders Auxiliary Corporation, was in- 
corporated under the laws of the State 
of California, June 20, 1917, with an 
original capital of $500,000. Subsequent 
to said date Stockholders Auxiliary Cor- 
poration became the purchaser of the 
stock of the banks intended to be con- 
verted into the Bank.of Italy System. 
Pursuant to its progressive policy, par- 
ticularly in matters calculated to better 
serve the agricultural needs of the peo- 
ple, the California Joint Stock Land 
Bank was incorporated by the Bank of 
Italy im 1919 under the provisions of 
the Federal farm loan act, with a capital 
of $916,000. This was the first joint 
stock land bank to be incorporated in 
the West and it has ever since operated 
most successfully and helpfully in the 
States of California and Oregon. Its 
total outstanding loans today. are $14,- 
511,167.92. 

The year 1919 also marked another 
significant event in the life of the Bank 
of Italy, for it was in that year that 
it again demonstrated its progressive 
spirit by being the first California State 
bank to join the Federal reserve system. 
It joined primarily heeause it believed 
it to be its patriotic duty to do 80, and 
also because it desired to expose itself 
to the security and supervision of still 
another governmental authority. 


New State Bank’ 
Organized as Auxiliary 


In’ 1921, the Bank of Italy moved its 
head office from Clay and Montgomery 
streets to No. 1 Powell Street (an en- 
tirely different section of San Fran- 
cisco) ‘just one block removed from its 
long established and flourishing branch 
at Market and Mason streets. It was 
considered ill-advised to operate two im- 
portant offices of the same bank within 
one block of each other, and yet the 
good will which had been built up in that 
ocation was far too valuable to be| 
abandoned. As a result of the consid- 
erations, a new State bamk was otgan- | 
ized by Stockholders Auxiliary Corpora- 
tion umder the name of Luiberty Bank 
and its headquarters was established in 
the vacated banking room formerly oc- 
cupied _by the Market and Mason office 
of the Bank of Italy. 

In 1923, Stockholders Auxiliary Cor- | 
| poration ~ acquired ‘the’ Commercial Na-'} 
tional Bank of Los Angéles. 

In 1924, Americommercial Corporation 
was formed by Stockholders Auxiliary 
Corporation and certain stockholders of 
the Bank of America of Los Angeles to 
serve’ as a holding company to control 
the Bank of Americaiof Los Angeles and 
the Liberty Bank of San F'rancisco, 

In due course the entire ownership of 
Americommercial Corporation passed to 
Stockholders Auxiliary Corporation. 
Later in 1924, Americommmfercial Cor- 
poration also acquired direct control of 
the Commercial National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 

The Liberty Bank of America was 
formed January, 1927, by a merger of 
the Liberty Bank of San Francisco and 
the Bank of America of Los Angeles. 


-: 





w Hampshire Secks ~ 


Ruling om Bank Merger | 





State of New Hampshire: 
‘Concord, May 7. 
The Supreme Court of New Hampshire 


has been asked to rule on the legality of 
a national bank merging with a savigh 
bank, according to an oral statement May 
of its collection or realization be ma-|& bY Winthrop Wadleigh, assistant attor- 
ney ‘ general. 
before the court May 6 at the request of 
Arthur E. Dole, bank commissioner, to 
a 
It could, for | has not been a merger of a savings in- 
illustration, act as an inswrance broker | Stitution with a national bank in the 
or agent, and in this way. take full ad-| State, and he desires the benefit of the 
vantage’ of placing the bank’s own large |COurt’s opinion before determining his 
lines of insurance and such other insur- | POSition on the proposed consolidation of 
comes to a| the Second National Bank and Old Guar- 
bank through its mortgage and kindred | amty Savings Bank, both of Nashua, N. H. 
departments; the commissions accrifing | oot mtenteneteeineeneeentghy 


cutive duties. Apart irom the board 


Mr. adleigh appeared 


sk for aruing. He stated that there 


, we have an advisory committee, 


acting as the name implies, in an ad- 
visory capacity. All- of the members. of 
the advisory committee are directors of 
the bank, but not active officers, 


Under the board of directors, the 


organization has been separated for all 
operating purposes into two large divi- 
sions, 


The Los Angeles division embraces all 


branches situated south of the northern 
boundary line of Santa Barbara County, 
and the San Francisco division takes in 
all branches lying north of that line. 
Each of said divisioms is under the im- 
mediate charge of a board of manage- 
ment, mace up of all senior officers and 
heads of important general departments, 
resident within the division. 
of management meet weekly, and oftener 
if mecessary, and have original and direct 
jurisdiction in all matters of operation 
and minor investments within their re- 
spective divisions. 


Regional Board 
Advises Management 


he boards 


In addition to these boards of zest 


| agement, there has been created a re- 
gional board in Los Angeles, the mem- 
bership of which has been recruited from 
amon 
branches in the Los Angeles division. 
The function of this regional board is to 


the advisory boards of the 


keep in. touch with the conduct and 


progress of the bank’s affairs within the 
division, to take such action with refer- 
ence to the promotion of the bank’s 
business in the Los Angeles division and 


to make such recommendations to the 
general executive committee and the 
board of directors as may from time to 
time be deemed proper for the best inter- 
ests of the bank in southern California. 

Boards exercising similar functions 
within their respective counties have 
been set up in Oakland and San Diego. 
The one in Oakland is known as the East 
Bay district board, and the one in San 


Diego County is known as the San Diego 
district board, 


The general executive committee is 
made up of the members of both boards 
of management who are also directors 
of the bank. The general executive com- 
mittee meets at least once a month in 
San Francisco, and, under the board of 
directors, is the gemeral managing body 
of the bank. 

In order to more closely knit the 
branches to head office it, has been 
thought.expedient to. further subdivide 
the system into districts and to place 
each under the care of a season of- 
ficer, generally a vice president, resident 
within the district, who acts in the ca- 
Pacity of a supervisor. These super- 
visors are charged with the duty of reg- 
ularly visiting the branches within their 
respective districts; to keep in close 
touch with these branches; to counsel 
with them and to make sure that the 
bank’s policies are being adhered to; to 
attend all advisory board meetings 
within the district and to act as me- 
diators between head office and the 
branches entrusted to their supervision. 


S pecial Committees 
Have Definite Functions 


could not do, and whatever profit or loss 
ensued would be enjoyed or borne by the 
identical stockholders in the exact pro- 
portion of their holdings. This, auxiliary 
company was also intended to_ keep the 


absorbed the Libert 
and’ the Commercia 


In March of 1927 the Bank of Italy } 
Bank of America 
National Bank of 
Los Angeles and within the same month 


: the committee is 
bank ele . Whenever am asset of the|Converted to a national charter. This : 
bank became douttul or an apparent|absorption § represented an __ increase, ee ner ~ ; ae . = khan 
loss it could be transferred for a nomi-|jovernight and without a hitch, of =— = ee ae 





disapprove their return because of the 
addition of this: information. 


Rebates of "Tax 


Awards just arnounced by the Bureau 
of Internal, Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of taxx .overassessments are sum: 
marized as follows in full text: 

J. 8. Cosden. New York. An over: 
payment of imcome tax in favor of the 
pres. determined as follows: 1922, 
$0,148.08. 


The overpayment represents a portion 
of an overassessment heretofore atiowed 
this taxpayer for the above wear and 
credited agaimst a deficiency im tax for 
the year 1917 after the expiration of the 
statutory period of limitation for col- 
lection of the deficiency, Seetion 609, 
revenue act of 1928. 

' Nonotuck Silk Company 

Nonotuck Silk Company, Florence, 
Mass. Overpayments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1914, $265.01; 
1919, $7,900.08; 1921, $14,417.71. 

The ahove overpayments represent the 
entire overassessments for the ‘years 
1914 and 1922 anda portion of the over- 
assessment for the year 1919 previously 
allowed this taxpayer for the above 
years yin were credited agaimst a de- 
ficiency in tax for the year 1917 after 
the expiratiom of the statutory period of 
limitations for the collection of the de- 
sant. Seetion 609, revenue act of 

The Heeb Company 

The Heeb Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Overassessments of income tax in favor 
of the taxpayer are determined as fol- 
lows; 1924, $2,420.00; 1926, $2,426.21; 
1926, $10,062.53; 1927, $5,406.75. 

The revision of the reported valua- 
tions of the closing inventory for the 
year 1924, amd. the opening and closing 
inventories for the years 1925 to 1927, 
inclusive, causes $8,820.18 of the above 
overassessmemts since, afteran extensive 
field investigation of the taxpasyyer’s ac- 
eventing records and a comprehensive 
review in the Bureau, it is determined 
that such imwentories were overstated, 
and the the overvaluations of the closing 
inventories were in excess Of those. of 
the opening inventories, resulting in a 
net decrease im income for each of the 
abdve years. Revisions aré made ac- 
cordpgly. Sections 205, revenue acts of 
1924%and 1926. articles 1612, Regulations 


65 wad 69. Appeals of F. N.- Johnson 
g y, 2 > T. A, ey he eee < 
‘ow Socket Company, 2 B. T, A. . | 88. (revised), 
Of the overassessments fox the alt aeemniee 
eee . tel ie oe y i 
ie tk Ty 


Overassessments 


1924, 1925 





and 1927, the 


stated im the returns filed. Section 234 
(a}{1), revenue acts of 1924 and 1926; 
articles 22, 101 and 561, Regulations 65 
and 69. 

for the year 1926, amounting to 
$6,196.06, is due to the allowance of 
deduction’ representing the emtire amour 
of the operating net loss sustained in 
the year 1924, since a net loss is de- 
termined for the year 1925. Section 
206, revemue act of 1926; article 1621, 
Regulations 69. 

Ault & Wiborg Company 

Ault\ & Wiborg Company and sub- 
sidiaries, Cincinnati, Overassessments 
of income and profits taxes in favor of 
the taxpayers are determimed as. fol- 
lows: Ault & Wiborg Co,, 1916, $1,953.48; 
1917, $35,056.84; 1919, $10,266.05. Ault 
& Wiborge. Co. of New York, 1916, 
$842.95; 1918, $3,962.04. 

Restorations to the amounts of the pre- 
viously: determined invested capital for 
the year 1917 and the reported invested 
capital for the year 1919, representing 
the cost of certain valuable intangible as- 
sets acquired for stock, Which amount 
was erromeously omitted in a prior audit 
of the case for the year 1917, and in the 
return filed for the year 1919, result in 
$35,827 of the over sessmenmts for these 
years., The foregoing adjustments are 
made After a thorough field imvestigation 
of the taxpayer's accounting records and 
a careful review in the Bureau of all of 
the relevant facts and circunistance 
Sections 2O07(a), revenue act of 1917, an 
$26(a)(4), revenue act of 1918; articles 
53, 67 amd 58, Regulations 41, and 831, 
851 and 865, Regulations 45. A. R. M. 34 
(2C. B. 81). 

The emtire overassessmemts for the 
year 1916, amounting to $2,796.43, and 
9,485.89 of the overassessment for the 
year 1917 are caused by the allowance 
of additiomal deductions for depreciation, 
since, after a careful field examination 
of the taxepayer’s books of accounts and 
records, amd conferences held in the Bu- 
reau, it is determined that the amounts 
allowed im a prior audit of the c&se were 
inadequate. Section 12(a) second, reve- 
nue act Of 1916; article 159, Regulations 
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nal consideration to this auxiliary where | $172,260,087.25 in the deposits of the 
it would. ‘become someone’s casa duty|Bank of Italy and the addition of 178 
to look after it and thus the probability 


amount of 
$5,798.65 results from the xeduction of | accuracy. 
the reported incomes since a field inves-' 
tigation disclosed that the amounts of| ; 
accrued expenses were erroneously under-| Created to Aid Farmeers 


The balance of the overassessments | 


at sanize a mortgage compayy and an ag- 


overassessment. for the yeat 





operating branches throughout Califor- 
nia to the 98 offices theretofore con- 
ducted by it. Mention of thts is made to 
direct special attention to the splendid 
organization of the Bank of Italy, which 
thus proved. its ability to perform so 
huge a task with such ease, speed and 


| 





Mortgage Company 


The name of Stockholders Auxiliary 
Corporation was changed to National 
Bankitaly, early in 1927. 

Soon after the nationalization of the 
Bank of Italy it was deermed desirable 
by National Bankitaly Company to or- 


ricultural credit corporatiom; the former 
to further serve borrowers, seeking loans 
upon the security of mortgages on real 
estate situated in towns ~and cities of 
California having a population in excess 
of 10,000, whose legitimate needs might 
be greater than could be met by a na- 
tional ‘bank; and the latter to render a 
more adequate service to California 
farmers. Accordingly Baxakitaly Mort- 
gage Company and Bankitaly Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation were incorpo- 
rated under the laws of California, the 
|former in 1927 and the latter in 1928. 

| Believing that you may be interestéd 
|in the methods by which control of the 
Bank of Italy is maintained, we re- 
spectfully submit the following sum- 
mary: 

At the head, as is required by law, 
is the board of directors, the members 
of which are to a very large degree, 
senior officers of the institution and ac- 
tually engage in administrative and exe- 
LL LOL LLL 





1918, amounting to $3,962.04, is due to 
the decision of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals in the instamt case, Ault 
& Wiborg Company. v. Commissioner, 
10B. T. A. 183. 
Henry Schmulbach 

Estate of Henry Schmulbach, Eva 
Pauline Schmulbach, Executrix, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. An overassessment of in- 
come ‘tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined as follows: 1920, $90,304.51, 

he overassessment is caused by the 
elimination from the taxable income as 
determined in a prior audit (which 
‘formed the basis for a summmary assess- 
ment of tax under the provisions of sec. 
tion 274 (d), revenue act of 1924) of a 
certain amount included therein as a 
liquidating dividend received’ from a do- 
| mestic corporation since upon further 
jconsideration it is determirred that such 
dividend was not received by the tax- 


payer ond wee erroneously mainte in 
\ + 
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Each of the principal functions of the 
bank is managed by a special committee, 
the composition of which includes those 
who are engaged in the particular op- 
eration with which 


tive committee.of the bank, and since 
all members of the executive committee 
are also members of-the board-of di- 
rectors, each of the special committeés 
is presided over by a director. The com- 
mittees include: General finance, busi- 
ness extension, purchasing, building, 
bank properties, personnel, agricultural 
credits, advertising, and suggestion. 

In addition to these special commit- 
tees there has been instituted an audit- 
ing committee of thé board of directors 
itself. The. personnel of the auditing 
committee is drawm from the members 
of the board who do not have active du- 
ties with the bank. They are required 
to hold monthly meetings and to carry 
om a constant and independent audit of 
the institution. The work they initiate 
is dictated by theiz own members, and 
the reports which they prepare are’: made 
to the board of directors as a whole. 

The individual operating and adminis- 
trative departments are, of course, to 
a large extent, identical with those found 
im any large institution, Each has its 
appropriate representation in the special 
and standing committees. This method 
of coordination insures a more perfect 
understanding of general policies and at 
the same time permits adequate oppor- 
tunity for a thorough discussion of im- 
pespant subjects whose ramifications af- 
ect more than one department, 


Local Advisory Board 
For Each of Branches 


As has already been pointed out, 
every branch outside of San Francisco 
has a local advisory board. The ad- 
visory boards meet, at stated intervals, 
consider loan applications, lend their 
pepowneigt of local conditions to the so- 
lution of problems that arise in the ad- 
rainistration of branch affairs, and con- 
stitute a group to which the manager 
may refer for guidance in any specific 
action, Th: important . conscientious 
service rendered by the bank’s approxi- 
mately 1,700 advisory board members 
is regarded as a most valuable asset. 

. The ee combat - the ae ie 
S maintained by properly synchronizin 
the functions of each ye these faa 
related bodies. The problem is one to 
which a great deal of attention has been 
g@iven during the bank’s quarter of a 
century of operation. | 

The bank's policy hhas been to allow as 
mauch latitude as possible to the several 
branches in the matter of their opera- 
tion. Different communities have differ- 
emt problems and the bank must take 
imto consideration those identifying char- 
acteristics. In consequence each branch 
makes up its own daily financial state- 
ment on standard forms, in so far as 

vidual accounts are co . 
bank does mot maintain a super- 
aha! ie . 
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es in Status 
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State Banks 


Minnesota, Ohio 


Chang 





Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, bank commis- 
sioner, has ammouncéd: Mapleton State 
Bank, ‘Mapleton; taken over by First Na- 
tional Bank of Mapleton. 

Union State Bank, Marietta, charter is- 
sued, capital, $20,000. 

Union, State Bank, Thief River Falls, 
charterissued, capital, $50,000. ; 

First and Peoples State Bank, Thief River 
Falls, taken over by Union State . Bank, 
same place. " hk 

Ohio: 0. C. Gray, superintende of 
banks, has announced: Peoples Bank Com- 
pany, Alliance, and Farmers Bank Com- 
pany, Rossburg, closed. 

TES 


general ledger at head office, but simply 
consolidates the daily financial state- 
meénts, adding to them such items as cap- 
ital, investments, etc., notcarried by the 
branches, This reduces to a minimum 
the clerical effort required to keep the 
records complete, and at the same time 
it. gives to each branch an identity that 
could be secured in no other way. 


In addition to the records and books 
kept at the 292 branches, the bank has 
a set of books known as administration, 
where are carried the capital accounts 
referred to, and with which the branch 
statements are consolidated. No _ por- 
tion of the capital is assigned to indi- 
vidual branches, but each one has the 
benefit of the great lending power of the 
entire sum, as well as the added security 
which this affords depositors. 


Branch Institutions 
Make Direce Loans 


Loans are made direct by the branches, 
except in instances where the amount is 
unusually large or the branch manager 
wishes to“secure the advice of the head 
office credit department. The customers 
of the branch deal with the local officers, 
and only in extraordinary circumstances 
are they brought into contact with the 
héad office departments. Each branch 
ha#a general lending limit fixed by the 
bank’s finance committee. 


Within this limit each branch may 
lend and report without previous con- 
sultation of head office. These limits 
vary with the proven credit capacity of 
the various branch loaning offices. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the limits 
thus fixed are usually sufficient to take 
immediate care of the ordinary require- 
ments of the branches. In other cases 
lines are established.for the large? bor- 
rowing accounts, in advance of the time 
when these firms or individuals require 
the accommodation for their seasonable 
operations, , 

As a matter of fact, after a branch 
has been in operation for « year or more, 
experience shows that easily 80 per cent 
of the annual commercial credits ex- 
tended by the branches are renewals 
under established lines. All applications 
for unfixed lines of credit in excess of 
the lending limit of a given branch are 
promptly considered and acted upon by 
the proper central credit department 
and proper advice and instructions issued. 
The branch makes daily reports of all 
loans, and as these afe received the 
credit department reviews them. 

Pertinent commeénts ‘or suggestions 
are then forwarded to the branch man- 
ager, 80 that the loan may. be properly 
followed and. collection insured at ma- 
turity. The broad fundamentai policies 
respecting credits are outlined by the 
general executive committee, an inter- 
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pretation and application is then made_| 
by the credit department, This system 
permits the smallest branch in the or-| 
ganization to secure the benefit of the) 
best obtainable advice and counsel on| 
every loan that is made, and it also| 
insures uniformity of policy, based on 
a thorough knowledge of conditions 
throughout the entire organization and 
the country as well. / 


Loans Are Synchronized 
For Rural and Urban Property 


As an auxiliary to the credit depart- 
ment, and yet distinctly an entity in 
itself, there is a central real estate loan 
department, synchronizing all of the 
loan operations in urban and rural prop- 
erty, and providing a uniform system 
of appraisal throughout the State. 

Under the direction of the auditing 
committee, a constant check and exam- 
ination of the business at the various 
branches is maintained. A trained staff 
of inspectors is engaged in the work, 
appearing without advance notice,.at the 
office to be examined, and spending as 
much time as is necessary to see that 
the task is completed. 


Not only-do they follow the usual 
channels of examination pursued by 
State or Federal authorities, but also 
check into the observance of operating 
practices required by the bank’s rules 
and regulations. The report of the ex- 
amination, with any and all irregulari- 
ties noted, is filed with the auditing com- 
mittee, and subsequently the items that 
have to do with other departments of} 
the bank are referred to those who are 
directly concerned. Upon their next 
visit to the branch the inspectors verify 
the fact that matters have been cor- 
rected. 

Responsibility for the operation of the 
bank rests with the cashier’s depart- 
ment, subordinate to which are the 
comptréller’s and- accounting  depart- 
ments. All operating instructions for 
the branches are cleared through the 
cashier, in the process of transmission. 
The introduction of new standards of 
practice and preparation of improved 
forms, find their way into general use 
by appropriate action of the cashier. 


Adherence to Procedure 
Makes Control Possible 


It is this adherence to definitely es- 
tablished” procedure in all matters, large 
or small, that mafes possible the abso- 
lute control of the institution. Each 
department has a fixed place in the 
scheme of organization, and the neces- 
sary machinery for coordinated action 
has been sup>lied. The actual control 
is simple. because of the care that has! 
been exercised in laying the foundation. 

While »we do not believe that we have 
achieved perfection in the practices we 
have adopted, at the same time we know 
that they are fundamentally sound, and 
by following the rules that have been 
worked out we have been and are able 
to successfully direct the affairs of the 
large institution. 

The Bank of Italy conducts through 
appropriate and well organized depart- 
ments all of the financial activities and 
functions which are now performed, al- 
most without exception, by all large mod- 
ern banks in the United States, viz: Com- 
mercial, savings, safe deposit, securities, 
international: or foreign trade and ex- 
change,.trust. and trdvel departments. 


Banks Help Family 
By Teaching Children 


In addition: to these departments, the 
Bank of Italy. has since 1911 devoted 


money in the encouragement of thrift 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Customs receipts . 
Internal-fevenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 


1,549,027. 
TEVENUC oe cseeeceeee 549, 
Miscellaneous receipts 6,902,945.02 
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Through its school savings department, ° 
ogee is today in contact with Lent 
schools throughout the State having an 
attendarice of 285,000 ¢ 
These schools are visited every week, 
without fail on a certain day and hour: 
by 20 young bank employes, 
approximately 8,000 miles 
accomplish 
amounts w 
desire to save. : 
Even 1 cent is accepted 
from individual pu 
just as. much consi 
ing bank men as are 
of the bank, Two hundred ; ve 
thousand children throughout California» 
from the 
ican — any have on 
school savings de 
of Italy neat 3,000,000, an average 
of about $15.00 each. ; 
In the accumulation um, 
who will quention he incalculable im-| 
rtance of the lessons t 
thrift that have been learned by children,” 
such as self-denial, patience, . industry ® 
and independence, 
better mpeesintiont of the nobler ends 
of life and of the rights of others. 
The. Bank of Italy, : : 
branches, leads the world in this very. 
progressive economic movement, whie 
has always meant 
than to any bank that has~ever under- - 
taken it. Then,-too, in helping children , 
to save regularly, in : 
bank “unquestionably 
other dépositaries by creating @ 
for banks. 
And, in the last 
children to save 


ner, a 


ears, 
the very foundation of society—whose * 2 
youthful members are encouraged to’ 
persevere -in a course of providential 5 





mone time and expended considerable 


among the. school children of California. 


living. 
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The accumulative figures, together. 
| with the comparative analysis of recelga 
and expenditures for the 

the year, are, published each 
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who travel:: 
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the task of collecting the» 
hich the participating pupils » 


“as a deposit 
ils, who are shown 
eration by the: visit-* 
any other clients.) — 
and twelve” — 


line down to Mex 
Cregen Ee deposit in the 
artment of the Bank» 
of this vast sum, ” 


incidental ton 
all of which insure a; 
because. of its . 
more to the child” 


in a systematic man-~ 
+ assists all” 
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analysis, by. teachin 
during their school. 
bank gives aid to the family— 












but 1930 is Better © 


A seccisted System electric output con- 


tinues its advance during 19 
at this time is particularly 


pecially since the 1929 increase was approx- 
imately equal to that for the two years 1927 


and 1928 combined. 


The continuance of new electric output re- 
cords by the Associated System 


is made possible by a desirab 


balamcing of tesidential and 


commertcial with 


tration subject to the ups and 
downs of business conditions, 


the Associated System has 


forcunate diversity as indica- 
ted by the sources of revenue. 

Stability of electric output 
also is afforded thfOugh serv- 


ing geographically diseributed 


To make an Associated investment send for folder 121 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 5) New York City 





industrial 
demands. Instead of a concen- 


30. Such growth 
noteworthy, es- 


tucky; Columbia, South Carolina. 
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| SOURCES of REVENUE | 


| Electricity 


| 


Power .. . 26.6% | 


Commercial . 17.3% | 
Residential 
Other .. 
| Yoral Electricity . 74.7% | 
Gas. ein 18.7% 


Total Electeicity | 
and Gas... 93.4% | 
Other . 6.6% 
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“ a 
cities such asRochester, Elmira, Binghamton, | 
Staten Island (New. York- City), Ithaca, in j 
New York State; Cambridge, New Bedford, i 
Massachusetts; Reading, Easton, Johnstown, 4 
Erie, Pennsylvania; Bowling Green, Ken- a 

yh 
There is, furthermore, a stability inherent ° Pi j 
in the mature of the electric Sa 

industry. Producing only for ‘ae 


an existing demand, the in- 
dustry has no period of over- oe 
production followed by a . 
period of marking time. This, 
plus the advantages enjoyed 
by the Associated System 
through the desirable char- 
acter of the area it serves, con- 
tributesi to continued growth 
and to thé enlmancement of 
security values, 
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in Workfor Everybody + : 


Right to Leisure Earned by Habits of Industry, 
Says Educator, Warning against Perils of Pros- 
perity as Breeder of Idleness 
By CHARLES W. TAYLOR 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Nebraska 


time than any other people at any 
other time in the world’s history. 

What is our philosophy of life? Is it 
the idea that we personally have a sacred 
right to go through life playing and 
wasting time? Many times, as one goes 
about, that theory alone could be the 
answer to many human situations known 
to us all. ¢ 

By leisure time we mean that time after 
all routine duties and work are done— 
time- which can be given over to doing 
the things one chooses to do from the 
desires of one’s heart. 

It is to be doubted that anyone has 
the right to leisure until they have per- 
formed constructive work in the interest 
of fellow men in general. The rich man 
or woman is not given any preference. 
The rich nation in-the family of nations 
is not excepted in this principle of social 
service. 

Many proponents and advocates of 
more and better education in the United 
Stat@és have urged better educational ad- 
vantages for the rising generation to en- 
able them to make more money easier. 
Fond parents by the thousands have 
worked, skimped, and denied themselves 
even the necessities of life for the edu- 
cation of their children and for the 
spoken purpose that their children should 
have an education and: should not be 
compelled to work as hard as they—the 
parents—had worked all their lives. 

This is a wrong philosophy of educa- 
tion. If an education is going to mean 
a life of idleness, then the individual 
had better not be so well educated, for 
the welfare'of the individual himself and 
for the added welfare of society at large. 

The only true phiiosophy of education 
is that which demands a greater, larger, 
and better degree of social service from 
the educated man as compared with the 
uneducated man. Education of the in- 
dividual to increase his capacities for 
social service to his fellow men is the 
only defensible goal of education and 
more education. 


¥ A S A PEOPLE we have more leisure 
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The shallow philosophy of educating a 
child so that he can avoid honest labor 
by outsmarting his fellow men when 
he grows up is wholly wrong. This 
philosophy of education has been prev- 
alent in many American homes. 
Fathers and mothers save money and 
leave it to their children, often with the 
same motive. 

Work, continuous work, regularly foi- 
lowed is almost a necessity for bodily, 
mental,.and moral health. We do not 
have in mind here a type of industrial 
servitude that makes slaves of men and 
women over continuous periods of time, 
with hours too long and no rest days; 
but we do contend that the gospel of 
universal work for all classes of people 
needs to be preached for the morals, 
health, and welfare of the country. 

We are not sure but that the untold 
wealth of the United States may be to- 
day presenting us a definite challenge at 
this point. No nation has yet in the 
history of the world ever been able to 
continue long in the enjoyment of its 
outstanding wealth without moral decay 
from within. Men and nations fail be- 
cause of internal moxgal degeneracy rather 
than because of an external unfriendly 
environment. 

From the beginning this country has 
been a country of individualism—indi- 
vidual rights, individual responsibilities, 
individual ownership of property, indi- 
vidual relationships to fellow men, indi- 
vidual success or failure in life’s under- 
takings. Work, labor, aad continuous 
personal effort must be the corner stone 
of success in a government such as ours. 

The universality of work and labor, 
the universal recognition of one’s duty 
to be economically and socially produc- 


tive, is one of the essentials of our pe- 
culiar American life. We must be con- 
structively productive, not destructively 
lazy and inactive, in the field of eco- 
nomics and morals if America is to con- 
tinue to grow in power and prestige. 

~ The greatest blessing we have is at 
the same time the greatest danger con- 
fronting .us—I refer to the mechanical 
age into which we have come. Through 
all these years the pressure of the eco- 
nomic and social need has been the driv- 
ing power behind the lives of men. The 
necessity of regular labor to bring in 
money for food, clothing, and the other 
necessities of life has resulted in healthy 
bodies and minds. 


At present a larger and larger pro- 
portion of people is being thrown out 
of work by the installation of machines 
faster than new demands for labor can 
be created. This is too often resulting 
in overenlarged profits for the few at 
the top of the economic pile, with too 
much enforced leisure or idleness for too 
many at or near the bottom of the eco- 
nomic group. 

es 


Probably no part of our population 
has suffered more on account of the ma- 
chine age than the children. The ma- 


chine age has brought many blessings 


to the family, particularly the mothers, 
but the children have really suffered. 

In the old-fashioned home there was 
always’ a great plenty of home tasks, 
so that the mother could keep each child 
profitably employed around the home in 
home duties. The child grew up with the 
idea that labor and work were the com- 
mon lot and responsibility of all, regard- 
less of age. > 


He formed physical habits of work 
and labor. He formed mental labor at- 
titudes of mind. Thus mentally and 
physically he formed a constructive moral 
labor character and grew up expecting 
to work his way in the world. 


_In other words, he expected to be so- 
cially productive in the most helpful 
sense of the word. He did not grow up 
looking forward to a life of ease and 
foolish play, free from any responsibility 
of work or effort. 

He grew up with the idea that money 
was valuable, hard to get, and only to 
be obtained by paying the price of hard 
labor for it. He did not grow up with 
the idea of receiving money easily or 
without effort on his part, spending it 
- fast or faster than it was given to 

im. 

We are here putting our finger on 
what we believe to be one of the dan- 
gers of the present oyerprosperous times 
with relation to the rising generation. 
Whatever of truth there may be in our 
reasoning, the blame of it all is to be 
placed at the door of the modern parent 
rather than to be charged to the young 
people themselves. 
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The teachers of the country all these 
years have been fighting against the 
moral degeneration of the home as far 
as the work situation is concerned. We 
would not appear too harsh on the 
parents, but all the teaching and moral- 
izing that teachers can do in the class- 
room will not make industrious citizens, 
respecting and honoring honest labor in 
the abstract, unless the individual parents 
do their part in actually keeping children 
Senet eenney busy in helpful home du- 
ies. 

We must not be misunderstood as 
arguing for abuse of childhood in the 
field of home work or commercial work, 
either one. That there are some homes 
yet going to the extreme on the subject 
of hard work, there can be no doubt. 
That there are some industries making 
dollars out of commercialized childhood 
there is no doubt. ; 


L nfluence of Home on Child 


Effect of F amily Environment Studied 
By MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


Assistant Director, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 


HE WHITE HOUSE conference is 

giving attention to home envi- 

ronment as it affects the health 
and protection of the child. It raises 
the question as to whether the house, 
the equipment and furnishings, as well 
as the management’ of its activities, 
contribute to the well-being of the 
family. 

It is obvious that a smdoth-running 
household is necessary to free the time 
and energies of adults for needs of 
children. No one in the family has a 
fair chance for development in the 
face of irritability and fatigue caused 
by a poor floor plan, bad working 
equipment, and unintelligent food se- 
lection. 
and the child psychologist are working 
together to determine the effect of 
household activities on child life. 

The engineer, who is employed to 
guide the wheels of industry, schedules 





Therefore, the home economist - 


activities of the workers, makes time 
and motion studies, determines the 
cause of fatigue, and knows the value 
of the machine as compared to hand- 
work, The output of the plant re- 
quires it. 

Like attention needs to be given to 
the homemaker’s job in the interest of 
the family in order that the routine 
does not obscure the importance of 
wholesome family relationships. 


There is a consideration of the money 
problems of the home and the guidance 
of children for the responsibility of 
earning and spending an income, as 
well as a determination ‘of respon- 
sibility for an equitable division of 
labor among those who share the bene- 
fits of expenditure of time and money 
for the upkeep of the home. 

The house may be built for the child 
which it is to shelter and the adapta- 
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Accounting—Page 4 (Col. 6); Page 15 
(Col. 1). . 
Agriculture—Page 1 (Col. 2); Page 
2 (Col. 1); Page 5. (Col. 1, 2, 6); 
Page 9 (Col. 5); Page 10 (Col. 2). 
Aviation—Page 1 (Col. 2). 
Banking—Page 1 (Col. 1); Page 3 
(Col. 1); Page 14 (Col. 2, 4, 7); 
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Reduction of Diphtheria 


in Iowa by Immunizing Methods 


oa > 


Economic Gain 


Prevention 


in 1929 by 


of Disease Estimated at $1,672,000 by State Health Officer 
By D. C. STEELSMITH, M. D. 


Acting Commisajoner of Health, State of lowa 


the prevention of diphtheria in 

Iowa, last year, compared with the 
five-year period preceding the immuni- 
zation program, resulted in the preven- 
tion of 3,120 cases of diphtheria and 
208 deaths from that disease. It saved 
the State $320,000 in actual money, and 
resulted in an economic gain, of 
$1,672,000. 

There -were 34 deaths from diph- 
theria in Iowa during 1929. This, com- 
pared with 242, representing the aver- 
age number of deaths from diphtheria 
in the five-year period ending 1924, 
represents a significant reduction. 

On an average, there are 15 cases of 
diphtheria for every death. On that 
basis, there were in Iowa an average 
of 3,630 cases of diphtheria each year 
in the five-year period above mentioned, 
whereas there were only 510 in 1929. 

This reduction in the number of 
cases of and deaths from diphtheria is 
due almost entirely to the protection of 
most of the children of the State by 
immunization with toxin-antitoxin. 

It is possible to express this preven- 
tion of disease and death in terms of 
money. It is conservatively estimated 
that the cost of raising the average 
child to the age when he is likely to 
succumb to diphtheria, plus the actual 
funeral expense, is about $1,000. It is 
also estimated that the actual cost of 
the average case of diphtheria, includ- 
ing physicians’ fees, antitoxin and 
other medical supplies, hospital room, 
extra help, food, heat, etc., is $100. 

On the basis of such figures, pertain- 
ing to eases and deaths, diphtheria cost 
the citizens of Iowa an. average of 
$605,000 in each of the five years before 
the state-wide immunization campaign 
against diphtheria was started, whereas 
the cost in 1929 was only $85,000. 

It is estimated that about $200,000 
were spent for immunizing children 
last year. Adding this to the $85,000 
which represents the actual loss due to 
diphtheria in 1929, and subtracting. this 
combined’ amount of $265,000, from 
$605,000, representing the actual money 
loss caused by diphtheria each year im- 
mediately before 1925,°we had in 1929 
an actual saving to the people of the 
State of $320,000, which is more than 
three times the total appropriation of 
about $100,000 made to the State de- 
partment of health for all of its activi- 
ties last year. 

It is estimated that about $7,000 of 
the appropriation to the department is 
devoted to diphtheria prevention. -It 
will accordingly be noted that the ac- 
tual money saving to the people of the 
State as the result of diphtheria’ pre- 
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bility of its rooms considered for the 
child’s growth. Has it sunshine and 
ventilation, play spaces, privacy and 
artistic appointments? 

Clothing is not left out of the pic- 
ture in a study of the influence of cloth- 
ing construction, selection and aesthetic 
influence upon child.life. 

Children regard the home as a pro- 
tection from outside, disturbing influ- 
ences with which they are too inexpe- 
rienced to cope; the home therefore, 
must’ have’ the, protection qualties »to 
make it function fully to meet the so- 
cial and economic demand. in ‘later 
years. 
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vention in 1929 is more than 50 times 
the amount which the State expended 
for that purpose. 

Although the State department of 
health has in the past four years con- 
ducted an intensive campaign for the 
eradication of diphtheria, it should, of 
course, be recognized that only a por- 
tion of the eredit for this remarkable 
saving should go to that department. 
Many persons, especially physicians, 
public-health nurses, members of par- 


_ ent-teacher associations, women’s clybs, 


farm bureaus, and other voluntary 
organizations, have contributed freely 
of time, energy, ability and devotion to 
the cause of disease prevention. 


In connection with these services 
there has, however, been comparatively 
little expense, aside from the adminis- 
tration of the antitoxin, the cost of 
which was included in this calculation. 


The figures above mentioned, do not, 
of course, give any consideration to the 
lessened suffering, anxiety, etc., occa- 
sioned by illmess and death, nor does it 
give any consideration to what has 
been accomplished in the way of pre- 
venting diseases of the heart and other 
organs which are likely to manifest 
themselves 10 or more years hence, nor 
to the economic worth of the individual 
as expressed in terms of net future 
earning power. 

Dr. Dublin, the statistician, by sub- 
tracting the average cost of being 
raised and maintained from the aver- 
age future earnings, has placed an 
average economic value of $7,500 on a 
child of the age when likely to succumb 
to diphtheria. .This is far in excess of 
the $1,000 which was estimated as the 
actual cost of raising the child to that 
age plus the burial expense. 

Figuring the economic logs on the 
basis of Dr. Dublin’s figure, we find 
that in the five-year period preceding 
1925, the average annual economic loss 
from unnecessary deaths from diph- 
theria was $1,815,000, whereas it was 
only $255,000 in 1929. Adding the fig- 
ures representing the economic loss 
through death and the cost of taking 
care of cases, we find that the total 
loss per year before the state-wide cam- 
paign of diphtheria prevention was in- 
troduced was $2,178,000, whereas in 
1929 it was $306,000. 

Adding to last year’s. loss the $200,- 
000 which it cost to administer the 
toxin-antitoxin and subtracting this 
total from the figures for the pre-state- 
wide immunization years, we have a 
gain of $1,672,000 for last year alone. 
This is more than 20 times what it cost 
to maintain the entire State department 
of health and about 230 times the 
amount which the department spent on 
diphtheria prevention work. 

It is possible to effect a still further 
reduction in diphtheria. This disease 
may indeed be virtually eradicated 
from the State. To improve or even 
maintain this record of diphtheria re- 
duction, it will require the constant 
vigilance and hearty cooperation of all 
who are interested in the prevention of 
disease. 

There are still over 200,000 children 
who have not yet been protected. 
Every year there is an addition of more 
than 40,000 through new. births, \The 
best tinfe to” immunize a child is when 
he is nine months old. 
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Improper Burden on Courts 
to Define Traffic Offense + + 





Something Wrong with System Which Places 


Criminal Sti 


gma on All Men as Potential 


Wrongdoers, Declares Jurist 





By ARTHUR P. STONE 


(Judge, Court of Third Eastern Middlesex District, Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 
Chairman, Administrative Committee, District Court Judges, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


OURTS are not created to enforce 
the laws. By our system of gov- 
ernment, up to the time the final 

determination of guilt is made, the judge 
is of necessity something of a stumbling 
block in the path of the exeeutive arm 
of the government which has the duty of 
enforcing the law. 5 

Up to the last few years practically 
all the endeavors to solve our automo- 
bile problems consisted in making laws 
which would punish the operators of 
automobiles and then looking expectantly 
to the courts. 

When such a course failed—as it was 
doomed to fail—the public cried for more 
and severer laws. Within the last year 
or two, far more progress has been 
made and that progress has been made 
largely without legislative and judicial 
action. 4 


When the legislature said that to 
drive more than 25 miles an hour was 
a criminal offense it was comparatively 
easy for courts. If the limit is 25 miles, 
26 miles means guilty. 

But while-this was easy for the courts 
it was not satisfactory to the public. 
Definite speed limits were abolished. 
Now is put upon the courts the duty 
of determining whetHer a rate of speed 
is greater than is reasonable and proper, 
taking all the circumstances into consid- 
eration. 

I am not saying that this is not the 
better way to deal with the problem, but 
I wish to point out that it makes 
the burden placed upon the court far 
heavier than it was before. It also in- 
creases the possibility of any one of us 
becoming a criminal. 

If I pick a man’s pocket there is no 
doubt about my being a criminal. I can 
avoid being a thief by not stealing. 

But if I am driving down Massachu- 
setts Avenue, the question of my being 
a criminal is pyrely a matter of judg- 
ment. If my view, however honest it 
may be; of what is reasonable does not 
coincide with that of the police officer 
who is observing me and later with that 
of the judge who hears the case, then 
I am a criminal without intending to 
be one. 

A 


A man may be negligent and careless 
and do damage to other people and yet 
be a benevolent person who would not 
willingly injure anyone. The public de- 
manded that these careless persons who 
were doing harm upon the highways 
should be stopped. / ; 

Accordingly the offense of driving so 
as to endanger the lives and safety of the 
public was created. Again it was left 
to the courts to determine under all cir- 
cumstances whether that was done. Then 
came the amendment, a little while ago, 
by which the word “negligently” was 
inserted into this statute. 

In other words, the legislature and the 
people who are behind the legislature 





tried to have passed over to the courts 
the preservation of safety on the high- 
way. Now that work will never be sat- 
isfactorily performed by the courts. I 
believe thoroughly in giving courts '‘dis- 
cretion, but the discretion should be in 
the disposition of cases and not in the de- 
termination of offenses. 

The truth is that the legislature has 
failed in a measure in setting forth of- 
fenses with regard to the use of auto- 
mobiles. 

Some things -are perfectly plain. A 
man driving under the influence of liquor, 
a man driving without a license; a man 
driving without proper brakes—all these 
things have in themselves an element of 
wrongdoing which is recognized. What 
will do about this offense of driving 
negligently so that the lives and safety 
of the public might be endangered? 

“Everyone who is a driver of an auto- 
mobile has at some time since the first 
day of January of this year committed 
this offense. Fortunately all have not 
been caught. Possibly some have. 

So I am obliged, in order to be per- 
fectly truthful, to tell those very estim- 
able citizens that we are all little crim- 
inals together. 

Now there is something wrong when 
an entire community is obliged to ad- 
mit that its individual members are all 
potential criminals and that the only 
distinction between the gentlemen who 
have a criminal record and the rest of 
us is that they get caught and we did 
not. 

A 


While I do not ask that the courts be. 
excused from doing their part in this 
work I realize that ultimate sayzty upon 
our highways can never .be reached in 
that way. I believe that the solution 
will come as it should come from the 
executive branch of the Government. 

I believe that we will recognize, as 
we are beginning to recognize, that cer- 
tain people must have superior rights 
upon certain highways. ‘Certain roads 
are now definitely established as ways 
upon which a high rate of speed can 
be maintained, and people coming from 
intersecting roads are required to stop. 
before entering. : 

I think in the future we will establish 
more ways given over to automobile traf- 
fic. I- think in the future we will re- 
strict automobile traffic upon other ways 
and reserve them for foot passengers. I 
think in the ftiture we will eliminate 
grade crossings for pedestrians at cer- 
tain busy junctions. I think that we may 
decrease spee 
are not really communicating ways, but 
are entrances for lines of houses in resi- 
dential districts. 

There are other things undoubtedly 
which will be accomplished. They will 
cost money, but not any more than the 
futile attempts to punish people for 
things which we call crimes and which 
we are all guilty of ourselves. 
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[ nsufficiency of Hotels in Alaska 
Investment Opportunities Await Small Capitalist 
By ERNEST WALKER SAWYER 


Representative of Alaska Railroad, Department of the Interior 


LASKA needs hotels. Investiga- 
tion will show that a hotel may 
be a profitable investment there. 

There is room now for six or eight 
medium-sized hotels of 50 to 200 
rooms. The existing hotels are usually 
full the year around. 

In Winter the people from outlying 
districts come to town. Last Summer 
the hotels of Seward, Anchorage and 
Fairbanks were at times crowded to 
capacity. This year the passenger 
shipping facilities have been increased 
50 per cent. 

The Alaska Railroad and the ship- 
ping companies, by careful arrange- 
ments of schedules, have assured the 
tourists this Summer of ample accom- 
modations. But if some one will build 
additional hotels, then-we are assured 
of additional passenger facilities. | 

There is no limit to the number of 
tourists available on the west coast in 
Summer. It is only the hotel facilities 
of Alaska that control the number of 
visitors. 

Last year it is thought that 80,000 
people visited the Territory. Less than 
1,000 of these entered Mount McKinley 
National Park. 

The accommodations within any park 
are of greater importance than most 
people reglize. Comfortable accommo- 
dations are maintained near Mount Me- 
Kinley, and next season a $200,000 
hotel will be built just a few miles from 
the mountain. ; 

The Department of the Interior is 
anxious to find a private individual or 
company to build a similar hotel near 
the entrance to the park along the 
Alaska Railroad. There is also room 
for typical resort hotels or hunters’ 
lodges in various sactions where fish- 
ing, hunting, or scenery would attract; 
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but the main need today is for regular, 


comfortable, reasonably priced rooms 
and baths. 

The opportunities of Alaska are 
stupendous. Yet $10,000, $20,000, $50,- 
000 or $100,000 investment chances are, 
I believe, the most profitable. 


There is very little manufacturing 
done. Almost every shipment is a raw 
product, and Alaska has produced well 
over $1,500,000,000 in raw products. 


Don’t go to Alaska for a job. Go 
there to start something which can use 
cheap, raw products—$3 or $4 coal, and 
plenty of water power. ‘I'wenty billion 
feet of spruce, 60,000,000,000 feet of 
hemlock, and perhaps _ 50,000,000,000 
feet of birch and cottonwood are avail- 
able. © 

It is also easy to start a fox farm 
there. More than 60 new farms were 
started last year. Very little money is 
required for that, as fish and reindeer 
meat is cheap both for man and animal, 

The Summer climate of Seward ‘is 
about like that of Bar Harbor, Me, 
The Winter climate compares favorably 
with that of Boston. A sunshine curve 
shows that Fairbanks, during the Sum- 
mer tourist season, has twice as much 
sunshine as Florida, but, tempered by 
the cool Arctic which lies far to the 
North, it usually has a mild Summer 
climate, promoting dense vegetation 
and rapid plant growth. 

Alaska is the keystone to the Pacific, 
and an important threshold to Asia and 
the Orient. It is only 56 miles from 
Alaska to Siberia. . 

Already commercial ayiation from 
Fairbanks west is assuming consider- 
able importance, with about 15 plans 
operating constantly all Winter long 


important center. 


/from the excellent landing fieids of _—. 
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